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To His GRACE TR 


DUKE of OR MON D. 


Anno 1699. 


OME Eſtates are held in 
England, by paying a Fine at 
the Change of every Lord: I 
have enjoyed the Patronage of 
your Family, from the Time 
of your excellent Grandfather to this pre- 
ſent Day. I have dedicated the Tranfſla- 
tion of the Lives of P/utarch to the firſt 
Duke; and have celebrated the Memo- 
ry of your Heroic Father. Though I 
am very ſhort of the Age of Neſtor, yet 1 
3 have 


DEDICA4T140:N: 


have lived to a third Generation of you | uh 
Houſe; and by your Grace's Favour ar 5 


admitted ſtill to hold from you by the far Te 


Tenure. L 1 
Il am not vain enough to boaſt that 
have deſerved the Value of fo Illuſtriou . 
a Line; but my Fortune is the greate Ane 
that for three Deſcents they have be jon 
pleaſed to diſtinguiſh my Poems fron Paß 
thoſe of other Men; and have according! Mm 
made me their peculiar Care. Mayntt 4 
permitted me to ſay, That as your Grand Gra 
father and Father were cheriſhed a: 
2dorned with Honours by two ſucceſin ill 
Monarchs, ſo I have been eſteemed, a 
patronized, by the Grandfather, the F. And 
ther, and the Son, deſcended from ©: 
of the moſt antient, moſt conſpicuou em 
and moſt deſerving Families in Eurepe. x, 
It is true, that by delaying the Payme h. 
of my laſt Fine, when it was due by yo yg... 
Grace's Acceſſion to the Titles and Pati not 
monies of your Houſe, I may ſeem, | but 
Rigour of Law, to have made a Forfeitu and 
of my Claim; yet my Heart has alwa 
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been devoted to your Service: And fince 
ou have been graciouſly pleaſed, by your 

Permilfion of this Addrels, to accept the 

Tender of my Duty, it is not yet too late 
to lay theſe Poems at your Feet, 

The World is ſenſible that you worthily 


fucceed, not only to the Honours of your 


Anceſtors, but alſo to their Virtues. The 
long Chain of Magnanimity, Courage, 


Eaſineſs of Acceſs, and Deſire of doing 


E Good, even to the Prejudice of your For- 
Y it | D 4 


tune, is ſo far from being broken in your 
Grace, that the precious Metal yet runs 
pure to the neweſt Link of it: Which I 
will not call the laſt, becauſe I hope and 
pray, it may deſcend to late Poſterity: 
And your flouriſhing Youth, and that of 
your excellent Dutcheſs, are happy Omens 
FF my With, 

It is obſerved by Z:vy and by others, 

Fhat ſome of the nobleſt Reman Families 
Fetained a Reſemblance of their Anceſtry, 
not only in their Shapes and Features, 
but alſo in their Manners, their Qualities, 
$4 the diſtinguiſhing Characters of their 
| A 4 Minds ; 


—— — — — 
vp — — — 
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Minds: Some Lines were noted for a ſtern, 
rigid Virtue, ſavage, haughty, parcimoni- 
ous and unpopular: Others were more 
ſweet, and affable ; made of a more plant | 
Paſte, humble, courteous, and obliging 
ſ.adionus of doing charitable Offices, ane 
citluſive of the Goods which they enjoyed 
The laſt of theſe is the proper and ind. 
ble Character of your Grace's Family. 
God Almighty has endued you with 
Soſtneſs, a Benekcence, an attractive Be. 
haviour winning on the Heatts of others, 
and fo ſenſible of their Miſery, that the 
Wounds of Fortune ſeem not inflicted on 
them, but on yourſelf, You are ſo read) 
to redreſs, that you almoſt prevent the!: 
Wiſhes, and always exceed their ExpeCta- 
tions: As if what was yours, was not your | 
own, and not given you to poſſeſs, but to 
beſtow on wanting Merit. But this is a 
Topic which I muſt caſt in Shades, leſt . 
I offend your Modeſty, which is ſo far 
from being oſtentatious of the Good you 
do, that it bluſhes even to have it known: 
And therefore I muſt leave you to the Sa- 
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tisfaction and Teſtimony of your own Con- 
ſcience, which though it be a ſilent Pane- 
gyric, is yet the beſt. 

> You are ſo eaſy of Acceſs, that Poplicola 
was not more, whoſe Doors were opened 
on the Outſide to ſave the People even the 
common Civility of aſking Entrance; 
where all were equally admitted; where 


0 


nothing that was reaſonable was denied; 
where Misfortune was a powerful Recom- 
mendation, and where (I can ſcarce forbear 
ſaying) that Want itſelf was a powerful 
Mediator, and was next to Merit. 

The Hiſtory of Peru aſſures us, That 
their Inca's above all their Titles, eſ- 
teemed that the higheſt, which called 
them Lovers of the Poor: A Name more 
glorious, than the Felix, Pius, and Au- 
guſtus of the Roman Emperors; which 
were Epithets of Flattery, deſerved by few 
of them : and not running in a Blood like 
the perpetual Gentleneſs, and inherent 


Goodneis of the O R MO N D Fa- 


mily. 


Gold, 


D E DICATI ON. 
Gold, as it is the pureſt, ſo it is the 


Iron, which is the hardeſt, gathers Ruſt 
corrodes itſelf; and is therefore ſubject to 
Corruption : It was never intended for 
Coins and Medals, or to bear the Face; 
and Inſcriptions of the Great, Indeed it i: 
fit for Armour, to bear off Inſults, and 
1 preſerve the Wearer in the Day of Battle: 
1 But the Danger once repelled, it is laic 
| aſide by the Brave, as a Garment too rough 
| 


for civil Converſation ; a neceſſary Guard 
0 in War, but too harſh and cumberſome in 
| Peace, and which keeps off the Embrace: 
of a more humane Life, 


have Courage in an heroical Degree, yet! 
lf aſcribe it to you, but as your ſecond Attri- 
| bute: Mercy, Beneficence, and Compal- 


the divine Nature. An intrepid Courage 


but a Holiday-kind of Virtue, to be ſeldon 


ceſſity : Affability, Mildneſs, Tenderneſs 


ane 


ſyſiet, and moſt ductile of all Metals: 


| For this Reaſon, my Lord, though you 


fion, claim Precedence, as they are firſt in 
which is inherent in your Grace, is at bet 


exerciſed, and never but in Caſes of Ne. 


rage 
t bel! 
don 
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and a Word, which I would fain bring 


back to it's original Signification of Virtue, 
J mean Good-Nature, are of daily Uſe : 
They are the Bread of Mankind, and Staff 
of Life: Neither Sighs, nor Tears, nor 
Groans, nor Curſes of the vanquiſhed, fol- 
low Acts of Compaſſion, and of Charity: 


But a ſincere Pleaſure, and Serenity of 


Mind, in him who performs an Action of 


Mercy, which cannot ſuffer the Mis for- 
tunes of another, without redreſs; leaſt 


they ſhould bring a kind of Contagion a- 


long with them, and pollute the Happineſs 
which he enjoys. 


Yet fince the perverſe Tempers of Man- 


kind, fince Oppreſſion on one Side, and 


Ambition on the other, are ſometimes the 


. unavoidable Occaſions of War; that Cour- 
age, that Magnanimity, and Reſolution, 
which is born with you, cannot be too 
much commended: And here it grieves 
me that I am ſcanted in the Pleaſure of 


dwelling on many of your Actions : But 


eigzear Tgdas is an Expreſſion which 
Tully often uſes, when he would do what 


A 6 he 
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he dares not, and fears the Cenſure of the 
Romans, 

I have ſometimes been forced to amplify 
on others; but here, where the Subjcét is 
ſo truittul, that the Harveſt overcomes the 
Reaper, I am ſhortened by my Chain, and 
can only fee what is forbidden me to reach : 
Since it is not permitted me to commend 
you, according to the extent of my Wiſhes, 
and much leſs is it in my Power to make 
my Commendations equal to your Merits, 

Yet in this Frugality of your Praiſes, 
there are ſome Things which I cannot 
omit, without detracting from your Cha- 
rater. You have ſo formed your own 
Education, as enables you to pay the Debt 
you owe your Country; or more properly 
ſpeaking, both your Countries: Becauſe 
you were born, I may almoſt ſay in Pur— 
ple, at the Caſtle of Dublin, when your 


Grandfather was Lord-Lieutenant, and | 


have ſince been bred in the Court of 
England. | 
If this Addreſs had been in Verſe, | 


| migat have called you as Claudian call, 
Mercury, 
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Mercury, Numen commune, gemins fa- 


Ciens commercia mund). 
tisfy 


The better to ſa- 
this double Obligation, you have 


early cultivated the Genius you have to 
Arms, that when the Service of Britain or 
Ireland ſhall require your Courage, and 
your Conduct, you may exert them both 
to the Benefit of either Country, You 
began in the Cabinet what you afterwards 
practiſed in the Camp; and thus both Lu- 
cullus and Ceſar (to omit a Crowd of ſhin- 
ing Romans) formed themſelves to the War 
by the Study of Hiſtory ; and by the Ex- 
ample of the greateit Captains, both of 
Greece and Italy, before their Time. 1 
name thoſe two Commanders in particular, 
"becauſe they were better read in Chronicle 
than any of the Roman Leaders; and that 


Lucullus in particular, 


the 


aving only 


Theory of War ſrom Books, Was thouzht 
and fit, without Practice, to be ſent into the 
Field, againſt the moſt formidable Enemy 


of Rome. 


Tully indeed was called the 


ſe, learned Conſul in Deriſion; but then he was 
call: not born a Soldier: His Head was turned 


4. 
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An Other 


undeſervedly we call Heroes. Curſed be 
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another Way: When he read the Tactics, d 
he was thinking on the Bar, which was wu 
his Field of Battle. The Knowledge of tt 
Warfare is thrown away on a General who V 
dares not make Uſe of what he knows. I ſu 
commend it only in a Man of Courage and de 
Reſolution; in him it will direct his mar- 

tial Spirit; and teach him the Way to the m 
beſt Victories, which are thoſe that are ou 
leaſt bloody, and which though atchieved 
by the Hand, are managed by the Head. 1 
Science diſtinguiſhes a Man of Honour 
from one of theſe Athletick Brutes whom © 


the Poet, who firſt honoured with that 
Name a meer f4jax, a Man-killing Ideot. 
The Ulyſes of Ovid upbraids his Igno- 
rance, that he underſtood not the Shield 
for which he pleaded: There was engra- do! 
ven on it, Plans of Cities, and Maps of you 
Countries, which Ajax could not compre- Sp 
hend, but looked on them as ſtupidly as 4 
his Fellow-Beaſt the Lion. But on the Ch 
other ſide, your Grace has given yourſelf | tio! 
the Education of his Rival; you have ſtu- to 

died | | 
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Es, died every ſpot of Ground in Flanders, 
72S which for theſe ten Years paſt has been 
of the Scene of Battles and of Sieges. No 
ho Wonder if you performed your Part with 
I ſuch Applauſe on a Theatre which you un- 
nd derſtood fo well. 
ar- If I defigned this for a Poetical Enco- 
the , mium, it were eaſy to enlarge on ſo copi- 
are , ous a Subject; but confining myſelf to the 


ved Severity of Truth, and to what is becom- 
ad, ing me to ſay, I muſt not only paſs over 
our many Inſtances of your military Skill, but 
om + alſo thoſe of your aſſiduous Diligence in the 
| be War; and of your Perſonal Bravery, at- 
that 3} tended with an ardent Thirſt of Honour; 


a along Train of Generoſity; Profuſeneſs of 
doing Good; a Soul unſatisfied with all it 
ield has done; and an unextinguiſhed Deſire of 
gra- doing more. But all this is Matter for 
s of your own Hiſtorians ; Iam, as Virgil ſays, 
1 Spatrs excluſus iniquts, 
} Yet not to be wholly filent of all your 
+ Charities, I muſt ſtay a little on one Ac- 
if tion, which preferred the Relief of others, 
ſtu- to the Conſideration of yourſelf, When, 


died | in 


: 


many miſerable Men were ſaved, and a Cher 
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in the Battle of Landen, your Heat of 
Courage (a Fault only pardonable to your n- 
Youth) had tranſported you ſo far before fe 
your Friends, that they were unable to fol- ar 
low, much leſs to ſuccour you; when you in 
were not only dangerouſly, but in all Ap- ca 
pearance mortally wounded, -when in that fo; 
deſperate Condition you were made Pri- W. 
foner, and carried to Namur, at that Time plc 
in Poſſeſſion of the French; then it was, Tat 
my Lord, that you took a conſiderable Th 
Part of what was remitted to you of your Ch 


own Revenues, and as a memorable In- 4 C 


ftance of your Heroic Charity, put it into gur. 
the Hands of Count Guijcard, who was diff, 
Governor of the Place, to be diſtributed mui 
among your Fellow- Priſoners. The Prench nent 
Commander, charmed with the Great- Age 
neſs of your Soul, accordingly conſigned it Whe 
to the Uſe for which it was intended by the Whe 
Donor : By which Means the Lives of ſo d 


comfortable Proviſion made for their Sub- Me/z 
fiſtance, who had otherwiſe periſhed, bad 1 
not #Ke 
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not you been the Companion of their Mis- 


fortune: or rather ſent by Providence, like 
another Joſeph, to keep out Famine from 


invading thoſe, whom in Humility you 


called your Brethren. How happy was it 
for thoſe poor Creatures, that your Grace 
was made their Fellow-Sufferer? And how 
glorious for you, that you choſe to want, 
Father than not relieve the Wants of others? 
The Heathen Poet, in commending the 
Charity of Dido to the Trojans, ſpoke like 
a Chriſtian : Non ignara mali, miſeris ſuc- 
eurrere diſco. All Men, even thoſe of a 
different Intereſt, and contrary Principles, 
muſt praiſe this Action, as the moſt emi- 
nent for Piety, not only in this degenerate 
Age, but almoſt in any of the former; 
when Men were made de meliore luto 
when Examples of Charity were frequent, 
and when there were in being, Teucri pul- 
cherrima proles, Magnanimi Heroes nati 
Me/roribus annis. No Envy can detract 
from this; it will ſhine in Hiſtory; and 


Ike Swans, grow whither the longer it en- 


% dures: 
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dures: And the Name of ORMOND , 
will be more celebrated in his Captivity, 
than in his greateſt Triumphs. 

But all Actions of your Grace are of a2 
Piece; as Waters keep the Tenour of thei: 
Fountains: your Compaſſion is general, 
and has the fame Effect as well on Ene- 20 
mies as Friends. It is ſo much in your 5 
Nature to do Good, that your Life js but 8 
one continued Act of placing Benefits on if 
many ; as the Sun is always carrying his 905 
Light to ſome Part or other of the World: be 


And were it not that your Reaſon guide: v 

you where to give, I might almoſt fay that 5155 
you could not help beſtowing more, than is FT 
conſiſting with the Fortune of a private . 
Man, or with the Will of any but an 7 
Alexander. Pla 


What Wonder is it then, that being Blef 
born for a Bleſſing to Mankind, your ſup- 54, 
poſed Death in that Engagement was fo 
generally lamented through the Nation? 
The Concernment for it was as univerlſ: 1 


as the Loſs: And though the Gratitud: 
migh 
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Place. 
Bleſſings and Applauſe of all the Good you 
have performed, the Prayers of Multi- 
1 tudes whom you have obliged, for your 

Jong Proſperity ; and that your Power of 
fHoing generous and charitable Actions, 
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might be Counterfeit in ſome, yet the 
Tears of all were real: Where every Man 
deplored his private Part in that Calamity, 
and even thoſe who had not taſted of your 
Favours, yet built ſo much on the Fame of 


your Beneficence, that they hemoaned the 
Loſs of their Expectations. 
his brought the untimely Death of your 


Great Father into freſh Remembrance; as 


if the ſame Decree had paſſed on two 


Mort ſucceſſive Generations of the Virtu- 
ous; and I repeated to myſelf the fame 
Verſes, which I had formerly applied to 
him: Oftendunt terris hunc tantum fata, 


— ee ultra eſſe finunt. But to the 


| Joy not 
only of all good Men, but of Mankind 
in general, the unhappy Omen took not 
You are ſtill living to enjoy the 


may be as extended as your Will; which 
18 
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is by none more zealouſly deſired than 
by | 


Your GRACE's 


Maſt Humble, 
Moſt obliged, and 
Moſt obedient Servant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


1 


g is with a Poet, as with a Man who 
deſigns to build, and is very exact, as 
he ſuppoſes, in caſting up the Colt be- 
Py forchand : But, generally ſpeaking, he 
: Sd is miltaken in his Account, and reckons 
Dort i in the Expence he firſt intended: He alters his 
Mind as the Work proceeds, and will have this 
6r that Convenience more, of which he had not 
Thought when he began. So has it happened to me; 
1 have built a Houſe, "where I intended but a Lodge: 
Yet with better Succels than a certain Nobleman, 
who beginning with a Dog-kennel, never lived to 
KGoiſh the Palace he had contrived, 

+ From tranſlating the Firlt of Homer's Iiiads, (which 
intended as an Eſſay to the whole Work) I pro- 
ceeded to the Tranſlation of the Twelfth Book of 
Ovid's Metamorphaſes, becauſe it contains, amon 


ther Things, the Cauſes, the Beginning, and End- 


l g of the Trejan War: Here I ought in Reaſon to 


dave ſtopped; but the Speeches of Ajax and Uly/es 
Hing next in my Way, I could not balk them, 


VF 


When I had compaſſed them, I was ſo taken with 
the former Part of the Fifteenth Book, (which is the 
Maſter- piece of the whole Metamor phoſes) that I en- 
joined myſelf the pleaſing Taſk of rendring it into 
Engliſb. And now found, by the Number of my 
Verſes, that they began to ſwell into a little Vo- 
lume; which gave me an Occaſion of looking back- 
ward on ſome Beauties of my Author, in his former 
Books : 'There occurred to me the Hunting of the 
Boar, Cinyras and Myrrha, the good-natured Story 
of Baucis and Philemon, with the reſt, which I hope 
I have tranſlated cloſely enough, and given them the 
ſame Turn of Verſe which they had in the Original ; 
and this, I may ſay without Vanity, is not the Ta- 
lent of every Poet: He who has arrived the neareſt to 
it, is the ingenious and learned Sandys, the beſt Ver- 
ſifier of the former Age; if I may properly call it 
by that Name, which was the former Part of this 
concluding Century. For Spencer and Fairfax both 
flouriſhed in the Reign of Queen El:zabeth; Great 
Maſters in our Langnage; and who ſaw much far- 
ther into the Beauties of our Numbers, than thoſe 
who immediately followed them. Milton was the 
poetical Son of Spencer, and Mr. Faller of Fairfax; 
for we have our lineal Deſcents and Clans, as wel! 
as other Families: Sencer more than once inſinuates, 
that the Soul of Chaucer was transfuſed into his 
Body ; and that he was begotten by him two hun- 
dred Years after his Deceaſe. Milton has acknow- 
ledged to me, that Spencer was his Original ; and 
many beſides myſelf have heard our famous Waller 
own, that he derived the Harmony of his Numbers 


from the Godfrey of Bulloign, which was turned into 
Engliſi 


— : 
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re. 


Engliſh by Mr. Fairfax. But to return : Having 
done with Ovid for this Time, it came into my 
Mind, that our old Engliſß Poet Chaucer in many 


Things reſembled him, and that with no Diſadvan- 


tage on the Side of the modern Author, as I ſhall en- 
deavour to prove when I compare them: And as I am, - 
and always have been, ſtudious to promote the Ho- 
nour of my native Country, ſo I ſoon reſolved to put 
their Merits to the Trial, by turning ſome of the 
Canterbury Tales into our Language, as it is now re- 
fined : For by this Means both the Poets being ſet in 
the ſame Light, and dreſſed in the ſame Engliſh Ha- 
bit, Story to be compared with Story, a certain Judg- 
ment may be made betwixt them by the Reader, 
without obtruding my Opinion on him : Or if I feem 
partial to my Country-man, and Predeceſſor in the 
Kare), the Friends of Antiquity are not few : And 
beſides many of the learned, Ov:4 has almoſt all the 
Beaux, and the whole fair Sex, his declared Patrons. 
Perhaps I have aſſumed ſomewhat more to myſelf than 
they allow me; becauſe I have adventured to ſum up 
the Evidence: But the Readers are the Jury ; and 
their Privilege remains entire to decide according to 
the Merits of the Cauſe : Or, if they pleaſe, to bring 
It to another Hearing, before ſome other Court. In 
the mean Time, to follow the Thread of my Diſcourſe, 

as Thoughts, according to Mr. H:bbes, have always 

ome Connexion) ſo from Chaucer I was led to think 


. Boccace, who was not only his Contemporary, but 


Mo purfued the ſame Studies; wrote Novels in Proſe, 
and many Works in Verſe; particularly is ſaid to have 
. the Octave Rhyme, or Stanza of eight Lines, 

ich ever ſince has been maintained by the Practice 
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of all Italian Writers, who are, or at leaſt aſſume the 
Title of, Heroic Poets: He and Chaucer, among o- 
ther Things, had this in common, that they refined 
their Mother Tongues; but with this Difference, 
that Dante had begun to file their Language, at lea(! 
in Verſe, before the Time of Boccace, who likewiſe 
received no little Help from his Maſter Petrarch. But 
the Reformation of their Proſe was wholly owing to 
Boccace himſelf ; who is yet the Standard of Purity in 
the Italian Tougue; though many of his Phraſes are 
become obſolete, as in Proceſs of Time it muſt need; 
happen. Chaucer (as you have formerly been told by 
our learned Mr. Rhymer) firſt adorned and amplified 
our barren Tongue from the Provencall, which was 
then the moſt poliſhed of all the modern Languages : 
But this Subject has been copiouſly treated by that 


great Critick, who deſerves no little Commendation 


from us his Countrymen. For theſe Reaſons of Time, 
and Reſemblance of Genius, in Chaucer and Boccace, 
I reſolved to join them in my preſent Work; to which 
I have added ſome original Papers of my own; which 
whether they are equal or inferior to my other Poems, 
an Author is the moſt improper Judge ; and therefore 
I leave them wholly to the Mercy of the Reader: 
will hope the beſt, that they will not be condemned; 
but if they ſhould, I have the Excuſe of an old Gentle- 
man, who mounting on Horſeback before ſome La- 
dies, when I was preſent, got up ſomewhat heavily, 
but deſired of the fair Spectators, that they would 
count Fourſcore and eight before they judged him. 
By the Mercy of God, I am already come within 
twenty Years of his Number, a Cripple in my Limbs, 
but what Decays are in my Mind, the Reader mult 

2 determine. 


nine. 
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T:think myſelf as vigorous as ever in the Faculties of 


my Soul, excepting only my Memory, which is not 


impaired to any great Degree; and it I Ioſe not more 

of it, I have no great Reaſon to complain. What 

udgment I had, increaſes rather than diminiſhes ; 
and Thoughts, ſuch as they are, come crowding in 
ſo faſt upon me, that my only Difficulty is to chuſe 
or to reject; to run them into Verſe, or to give them 
the other Harmony of Proſe, I have ſo long ſtudied 
and practiſed both, that they are grown into a Habit, 
and become familiar to me. In ſhort, though I may 
lawfully plead ſome Part of, the old Gentleman's Ex- 
cuſe ; yet I will reſerve it *till I think I have greater 

Need, and aſk no Grains of Allowance for the Faults 
of this my preſent Work, but thoſe which are given 
of Courſe to human Frailty. I will not trouble m 
Reader with the Shortneſs of Time in which I writ 
itz or the ſeveral Intervals of Sickneſs : They who 
think too well of their own Performances, are apt to 
boaſt in their Prefaces how little Time their Works 
have coſt them; and what other Buſineſs of more 
Importance interfered ; but the Reader will be as apt 
to aſł the Queſtion, Why they allowed not a longer 
Time to make their Works more perfect? And why 
they had ſo deſpicable an Opinion of their Judges, as 
£0. thruſt their indigeſted Stuff upon them, as if they 
deſerved no better. 

With this Account of my preſent Undertaking, I 
conclude the firſt Part of this Diſcourſe : In the ſe- 
cand Part, as at a ſecond Sitting, though J alter not 
the Draught, I muſt touch the ſame Features over 
again, and change the Dead-colouring of the Whole. 
In general I will only ſay, that I have written nothing 
74 B which 
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which ſavours of Immorality or Profaneneſs; at leaſt, 
I am not conſcious to myſelf of any ſuch Intention. 
If there happen to be found an irreverent Expreſſion, 
or a Thought too wanton, they are ' crept into my 
Verſes through. my Inadvertency : If the Searchers 
find any in the Cargo, let them be ſtaved or forfeited, 
like contrabanded Goods; at leaſt, let their Authors 
be anſwerable for them, as being but imported Mer- 
chandiſe, and not of my own Manufacture. On the 
other Side, J have endeavoured to chuſe ſuch Fables, 
both Ancient and Modern, as contain in each of them 
ſome inſtructive Moral, which I could prove by In- 
duction, but the Way is tedious ; and they leap fore- 
moſt into Sight, without the Reader's Trouble of 
looking after them. I wiſh JI could aftirm with a ſaſe 
Conſcience, that I had taken the ſame Care in all mr 
former Writings ; for it muſt be owned, that ſuppoſing 
Verſes are never ſo beautiful or pleaſing, yet if they 
contain any Thing which ſhocks Religion, or good 
Manners, they are at beſt, what Horace ſays of good 


Numbers without good Senſe, Ferſus inotes rerum, 


nugeque canoræ. Thus far, I hope, I am right in 
Court, without renouncing my other Right of Self— 
defence, where I have been wrongfully accufed, and 
my Senfe wire-drawn into Blaſ>hemy « or Bawdry, 25 
it has often been by a religious Lawyer, in a late 
pleading againſt the Stage ; ia which he mixes Truth 
with F — and has not forgotten the old Rule, 
of calumniating ſtrongly, that ſomething may remain, 
I reſume the Thread of my Diſcourſe with th: 
firſt of my Tranſlations, which was the Firſt lad of 

Homer. 1 
and moderate Health, my Intentions are to tranſlate 
the 


> 


it ſhall pleaſe Ged to give me longer Life, 
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the whole Ilias; provided ſtill that I meet with thoſe 
couragements from the Publick, which may en- 
able me to proceed in my Undertaking with ſome 
Chearfulneſs. And this I dare aſſure the World be- 
fax: hand, that I have found by Trial, Homer a more 
pleaſing Taſk than Virgil, (though I ſay not the Tran- 
Nation will be leſs laborious.) For the Grecian is more 
In 
the Works of the two Authors we may read their 
Manners, and natural Inclinations, which are wholly 
difterent. Virgil was of a quiet ſedate Temper ; Ho- 
mer was violent, impetuous, and full of Fire. The 
chief Talent of Virgil was Propriety of Thoughts, and 


Ornament of Words: Homer was rapid in his 


Thoughts, and took all the Liberties both of Num- 
bers, and of Expreſſions, which his Language, and 
the Age in which he lived, allowed him: Homer's 
Invention was more copious, Virgil's more confined : 
Sg that if Homer had not led the Way, it was not in 
Firgil to have begun Heroick Poetry: For, nothing 
can be more evident, than that the Raman Poem is 


but the ſecond Part of the Ilias; a Continuation of 


the ſame Story: And the Perſons already formed: 
The Manners of neat, are thoſe of Hecfar ſuper- 
Med to thoſe which Homer gave him. The Adven- 
tuges of CH in the Ody/ers, are imitated in the firſt 
li Books of Virgil's Æneis And though the Acci- 
gehts are not the ſame, (which would have argued 
Wa of a ſervile copying, and total Barrenneſs of In- 
tion) yet the Seas were the ſame, in which both 
the Heroes wandered ; and Dido cannot be denied to 
the poetical Daughter of Calypſo. The ſix latter 
Woks of /:r3//'s Poem, are the four and twenty 
B 2 {ads 
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Tliads contracted: A Quatrel occafion?d by a Lad; 


a ſingle Combate, Battles fought, and a Town b. 
ſieged. I fay not this in Derogation to Virgil, ne 
ther do I contradict any Thing which I have fe 


merly ſaid in his juſt Praiſe : For his Eprſoaes are: 


moſt wholly of his own Invention ; and the For: 


which he has given to the telling, makes the T': 
his own, even thovgh the original Story had be: 
the ſame. But this proves, however, that Hen 


taught Virgil to deſign ; And if Invention be the fr 
Virtue of an Fpick Poet, then the Latin Poem c. 
only be allowed the ſecond Place. Mr. Heodbs, | 
the Preface to his own bald Tranſlation of the II. 


(ſtudying Poetry as he did rae ah wher 
was too late) Mr, F7bbs, I ſay, begins the Praiſe 
Homer where he ſhould have ended it. He tells u 
that the firſt Beauty of an Epick Poem confifts | 
Diction, that is, in the Choice of Words, and H- 
mony of Numbers: Now, the Words are the colon 
ing of the Work, which in the Order of Nature 
laſt to be conſidered. The Deſign, the Diſpoſitio 
the Manners, and the Thoughts, are all before ! 


Where any of thoſe are wanting or imperfect, | 
much wants or is imperfect in the Imitation of hum 


Life; which is in the very Definition of a Poer 
Words indeed, like glaring Colours, are the f. 
Beauties that ariſe, and ſtrike the Sight; but if t 
Draught be falſe or lame, the Figures il diſpoſe 


the Manners obſcure or inconſiſtent, or the Though 


unnatural, then the fineſt Colonie are but day 
ing, and the Piece is a beautiful Monſter at 
beſt. Neither Hirgi! nor Flomer were deficient | 
any of the former Beauties; but in this laſt, whi 


* is Expreſſion, the Roman Poet is at leaſt equal to 
n % the Grecian, as I have ſaid elſewhere; ſupplying 
* the Poverty of his Language by his muſical Ear, and 
" dy his Diligence. But to return: Our two great 
Fe Poets, being fo different in their Tempers, one Cho- 
, lerick and Sanguine, the other Phlegmatick and Me- 
| b * Jancholick ; that which makes them excel in their ſe- 
us veral Ways, is, that each of them has followed his 
open natural Inclination, as well in forming the De- 
"” fr ſign, as in the Execution of it. The very Heroes 
: oi ſhew their Authors; Achilles is hot, impatient, re- 
, vengeful, /mpiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, &c. 
Li. Mneas patient, conſiderate, careful of his People, and 
hen mercitul to his Enemies; ever ſubmiſſive to the Will 
ri of Heaven, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, ſequamur. I 
>  Epuld pleaſe myſelf with enlarging on this Subject, 
ffs But am forced to defer it to a fitter Time. From all 
| Hz Thave ſaid I will only draw this Inference, That the 
Dov Action of Hemer being more full of Vigour than that 
Ale of Virgil, according to the Temper of the Writer, is 
iti of Conſequence more pleaſing to the Reader. One 
ce |  Warms you by Degrees; the other ſets you on fire all 
ct, at once, and never intermits his Heat. It is the fame 
bum Pifference which Langinus makes betwixt the Effects 
Poet 1 Eloquence in Demaſtbenes, and Tully, One per- 
S "Waces; the other commands. You never cool while 
if you read Homer, even not in the ſecond Book, (a 
poic graceful Flattery to his Countrymen ;) but he haſtens 
ug! "Mom the Ships, and concludes not that Book till he 
Jaw Mas made you an Amends by the violent playing of a 
it gew Machine, From thence he hurries on his Action 
nt With Variety of Events, and ends it in leſs Compaſs 
W Iii man two Months. This Vehemence of his, I con- 
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feſs, is more ſuitable to my Temper; and therefore 
have tranſlated his firſt Book with greater Pleaſur, 
than any Part of Virgil: But it was not a Pleaſu:: 
without Pains: The continual Agitations of th: 
Spirits muſt needs be a weakning of any Conſtitution, 
eſpecially in Age; and many Pauſes are required fo; 
Refreſhment betwixt the Heats ; the [lad ot itſelf be. 
inga third Part longer thanall Virgil's Works together, 
This is what I thought needful in this Place to ſay 
of Homer. I proceed to Ovid, and Chaucer ; conii. 
dering the former only in Relation to the latter. With 
Ovid ended the golden Age of the X:man "Tongue: 
From Chaucer the Purity of the Engliſh Tongue be. 
* The Manners of the Poets were not unlike 
oth of them were well-bred, well- natured, amo- 
tous, and Libertine, at leaſt in their Writings, i: 
may be alſo in their Lives. Their Studies were th: 
fame, Philofophy, and Philology. Both of then 
were knowing in Aſtronomy, of which Ovid's Book; 
of the Roman Feaſts, and Chaucer's Treatiſe of the 
Atroloabe, are ſufficient witneſſes. But Chaucer ws: 
likewiſe an Aſtrologer, as were Virgil, Horace, Per. 
fius, and Manilius, Both writ with wonderful Faci- 
lity and Clearneſs; neither were great Inventors 
For Ovid only copied the Grecian Fables; and moſt 
of Chaucer's Stories were taken from his Italian Con- 
temporaries, or their Predeceſſors; Boccace his Deca- 
neren was firſt publiſhed ; and from thence our Exg- 
ſiſiman has borrowed many of his Canterbury Tales 
Yet that of Palamon and Arcite was written in all pro- 
bability by ſome Tralian Wit, in a former Age; as | 
ſhall prove hereafter : The Tale of Grizild was the 
Invention of Petrarch; by him ſent to Boccace; from 
| whom 
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whom it came to Chaucer : Troilus and Creſſida was 
alſo written by a Lombard Author; but much am- 
plified by our Engliſb Tranſlator, as well as beauti- 
Eq ; the Genius of our Countrymen in general be- 


ing rather to improve an Invention, than to invent 


themſelves ; as is evident not only in our Poetry, but 


in many of our Manufactures, I find I have anti- 
cipated already, and taken up from Boccace before 1 
come to him: But there is ſo much leſs behind; and 
I am of the Temper of moſt Kings, who love to be in 


Debt, are all for preſent Money, no Matter how they 


pay it afterwards : Beſides, the Nature of a Preface 
is rambling ; never wholly out of the Way, nor in 
it. This I have learned from the Practice of honeſt 
Montaign, and return at my Pleaſure to Ovid and 
Chaucer, of whom I have little more to ſay. Both 
of them built on the Inventions of other Men ; uot 
ſince Chaucer had ſomething of his own, as The Wife 


I Bath's Tale, The Cock and the Fox, which I have 
tranſlated, and ſome others, I may juſtly give our 


Countryman the Precedence in that Part ; fince I 
can remember nothing of Ovid which was wholiy 
His. Both of them underſtood the Manners, under 
which Name I comprehend the Paſſions, and, in a 


larger Senſe, the Deſcriptions of Perſons, and their 


very Habits : For an Example, I ſee Baucis and Phi- 
lemon as perfectly before me, as if ſome ancient Pain- 


der had drawn them; and all the Pilgrims in the Cau- 


ſerbury Tales, their Humours, their Features, and 


the very Dreſs, as diſtinctly as if I had ſupped with 


them at the Tabard in Southwark : Yet even there 


— 


too the Figures of Chaucer are much more lively, and 
ſet in a better Light: 
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Which though I have not 


Time 
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Time to prove; yet I appeal to the Reader, and an. 
ſure he will clear me from Partiality. The Thought; 
and Words remain to be conſidered in the Compar.- 
ſon of the two Poets; and I have ſaved myſelf one 
Half of that Labour, by owning that Ovid lived when 
the Roman Tongue was in it's Meridian ; Chancer, in 
the Dawning of our Language: Therefore that Part 
of the Compariſon ſtands not on an equal Foot, any 
more than the Diction of Ennius and Ovid; or ot 
Cbaucer, and our preſent Engl. The Words are 


given up as a Poſt not to be defended in our Poet, ' 


becauſe he wanted the modern Art of Fortifying. 
The Thoughts remain to be conſidered: And they 
are to be meaſured only by their Propriety; that is, 
as they flow more or leſs naturally from the Perſons 
deſcribed, on ſuch and ſuch Occaſions. The vul. 
gar Judges, which are nine Parts in ten of all Na- 
tions, who call Conceits and Jingles Wit, who ſee 
Ovid full of them, and Chaucer altogether without 
them, will think me little leſs than mad, for preferr- 
ing the Englifhman to the Roman; Yet, with their 
Leave, I muſt preſume to ſay, that the Things they 
admire are only glittering Trifles, and ſo far from 
being Witty, that in a ſerious Poem they are nauſc- 
ous, becauſe they are unnatural, Would any Man 
who is ready to die for Love, deſcribe his Paſſion like 
Narciſſus? Would he think of inopem me copia fecit, 
and a Dozen more of ſuch Expreflions, poured on 
the Neck of one another, and ſignifying all the ſame 
Thing? If this were Wit, was this a Time to be 


witty, when the poor Wretch was in the Agony of 


Death? This is juſt Fohn Littlwit in Bartholomew 


Fair, who had a Conceit (as he tells you) left hin 
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in his Miſery; a miſerable Conceit. On theſe Oc- 
gaſions the Poet ſhould endeavour to raiſe Pity : But 
inſtead of this, Ovid is tickling you to laugh. Virgil 
hever made Uſe of ſuch Machines, when he was 


moving you to commiſerate the Death of Dids : He 


would not deftroy what he was building, Chaucer 
makes Arcite violent in his Love, and unjuſt in the 
Purſuit of it: Yet when he came to die, he made 
him think more reaſonably : He repents not of his 
Love, ſor that had altered his Character; but ac- 


'  knowledges the Injuſtice of his Proceedings, and re- 


ſigns Emilia to Palamm, What would Ovid have 
done on this Occaſion? He would certainly have 
made Arcite witty on his Death-bed. He had com- 
plained he was farther off from Poſſeſſion, by being ſo 
near, and a Thouſand ſuch Boyiſms, which Chaucer 
rejected as betow the Dignity of the Subject. They 
who think otherwiſe, would by the ſame Reaſon prefer 
Lucan and Ovid to Homer and Virgil, and Martial to 
all four of them. As for the Turn of Words, in 
which Ovid particularly excels all Poets; they are 
ſometimes a Fault, and ſometimes a Beauty, as they 
are uſed properly or improperly ; but in ſtrong Paſ- 
fions always to be ſhunned, becauſe Paſſions are ſe- 
rious, and will admit no Playing. The French have 
a high Value for them; and I confefs, they are of- 
ten what they call Delicate, when they are intro- 
duced with Judgment; but Chaucer writ with more 
Simplicity, and followed Nature more cloſely, than 
to uſe them, I have thus far, to the beſt of my 


Knowledge, been an upright Judge betwixt the Par- 


ties in Competition, not medling with the Deſign 
nor the Diſpoſition of it; becauſe the Deſign was 
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not their own; and in the diſpoſing of it they were 
equal. It remains that I ſay ſomewhat of Chaucer in 
particular, 

In the firſt Place, As he is the Father of Engliſß 
Poetry, fo I hold him in the ſame Degree of Vene- 
ration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Roman, 
Virgil: He is a perpetual Fountain of good Senſe; 
learned in all Sciences; and therefore ſpeaks proper- 
ly on all Subjects: As he knew what to ſay, ſo he 
knows alſo when to leave off; a Continence which 
is practiſed by few Writers, and ſcarcely by any of 
the Ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace, One of 
our Jate great Poets is ſunk in his Reputation, be- 
cauſe he could never forgive any Conceit which 
came in his Way; but ſwept, like a Drag-net, 
great and ſmall. There was Plenty enough, but the 
Diſhes were ill-ſorted; whole Pyram ils of Sweet- 
meats, for Boys and Women ; but little of ſolid 
Meat, for Men: All this proceeded not from any 
Want of Knowledge, but of Judgment, neither did 
he want that in diſcerning the Beauties and Faults of 
other Poets; but only indulged himſelf in the J. uxu- 
ry of Writing ; and perhaps knew it was a Fault, 
but hoped the Reader would not find it. For this 


Reaſon, though he muſt always be thought a great 


Poet, he is no longer eſteemed a good Writer : And 
for ten Impreſſions, which his Works have had in 19 
many ſucceſſive Years, yet at preſent a hundred Books 
are ſcarcely purchaſed once a Twelvemonth: For, 


as my laſt Lord Rocheſter aid, tho* ſomewhat pro- 


tanely, Nor being of God, he could not tand. 
Chaucer followed Nature every where ; but was 


never ſo bold to go beyond her: And there is a great 
Difference 
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Difference of being Poeta and nims Poeta, if we may 
believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a modeſt Beha- 
viour and Affectation. The Verſe of Chaucer, I con- 
feſs, is not Harmonious tous; but it is like the Elo- 
quence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was auri- 
bus iſtius temporis accommodata : They who lived with 
him, and ſome Time after him, thought it Muſical; 
and it continues ſo even in our Judgment, if com- 
pared with the Numbers of Lidgate and Gorwer, his 
Contemporaries : There is the rude Sweetneſs of 
a Scotch Tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing, 
though not perfect. It is true, I cannot go fo far as 
he who publiſhed the laſt Edition of him; for he 
would make us believe the Fault is in our Ears, and 
that there were really ten Syllables in a Verſe where 
we find but nine: But this Opinion is not worth con- 
futing ; it is ſo groſs and obvious an Error, that com- 
mon Senſe (which is a Rule in every Thing but Mat- 
ters of Faith and Revelation) muſt convince the Rea- 


der, that Equality of Numbers in every Verſe which 


we call Heroich, was either not known, or not al- 
ways practiſed in Chaucer's Age. It were an eaſ: 

Mattter to produce ſome Thouſands of his Verfes, 
which are lame for Want of half a Foot, and ſome- 
times a whole one, and which no Pronunciation can 
make otherwiſe, We can only ſay, that he lived in 
the Infancy of our Poetry, and that nothing is brought 
to Perfection at the firſt. We muſt be Children be- 


fore we grow Men. There was an Emius, and in 


Proceſs of Time a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, before 
Virgil and Horace; even after Chaucer there was a 
Spencer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller: and 
Denbam were in being: And dur Numbers were ir 
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Nonage till theſe laſt appeared. I need ſay litile of 
his Parentage, Life, and Fortunes: They are to be 
found at large in all the Editions of his Works. He 
was employed abroad and favoured by Edward the 
Third, Richard the Second, and Henry the Fourth, 
and was Poet, as I ſuppoſe, to all three of them. In 
Richard's Time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the 
Rebellion of the Commons; and being Brother-in- 
law to John of Gaunt, it was no Wonder if he fol- 
lowed the Fortunes of that Family ; and was well 
with Henry the fourth when he had depoſed his Pre- 
deceſſor. Neither is it to be admired, that Henry, 
who was a wiſe as well as a valiant Prince, who 
claimed by Succeſſion, and was ſenſible that his Title 
was not ſound, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who 
had married the Heir of Jer; it was not to be ad- 
mired, I ſay, if that great Politician ſhould be pleaſed 
to have the greateſt Wit of thoſe Times in his Inte- 
reſts, and to be the Trumpet of his Praiſes. Aug, us 
had given him the Example, by the Advice of Me- 
c@nas, who recommended Virgil and Herace to him; 
whoſe Praiſes helped to make him Popular while he 
was alive, and after his Death have made him preci- 
ous to Poſterity. As for the Religion of our Poet, 
he ſeems to have ſome little Byas towards the Opini- 
ons of Wicliſ, after Jabn of Gaunt his Patron; ſome- 
what of which appcars in the Tale of Pier's Plow- 
man: Yet I cannot blame him for inveighing ſo 
Marply againft the Vices of the Clergy in his Age: 
"Their Pride, their Ambition, their Pomp, their Ava- 
rice, their worldly Intercſt, deſerved the Laſhes which 
he gave them, both in that, and in moſt of his Can- 
icrtury Tales : Neither has his Contemporary Bzc- 
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cace ſpared them. Vet both thoſe Poets lived in much 
Eſteem, with good and holy Men in Orders: For 
the Scandal which is given by particular Prieſts, re- 
gects not on the ſacred Function. Chaucer's, Monk, 


mis Chanon, and his Fryer, took not from the Cha- 


racter of his God Parſm. A ſatyrical Poet is the 


Check of the Laymen, on bad Prieſts. We are only 


to take Care, that we involve not the Innocent with 
the Guilty in the ſame Condemnation. The Good 
cannot be too much honoured, nor the Bad too 
coarſly uſed: For the Corruption of the beſt, be- 
comes the worſt. When a Clergy- man is whipped, 
his Gown is firſt taken oft, by which the Dignity of 
his Order is ſecured : If he be wrongfully accuſed, 
he has his Action of Slander; and it is at the Poet's 
Peril, if he tranſgreſs the Law. But they will tell 
us, that all Kind of Satire, though never ſo well de- 
ſerved by particular Prieſts, yet brings the whole Or- 
der into Contempt. Is then the Peerage of England 
any Thing diſhonoured, when a Peer ſuffers for his 
Treaſon? If he be libelled, or any Way defamed, 
he has his Scandalum Magnatum to puniſh the 
Offender. They who uſe this Kind of Argu- 
ment, ſeem to be conſcious to themſelves of ſome- 
what which has deſerved the Poet's Laſh; and are 
leſs concerned for their publick Capacity, than for 
their private: At leaſt, there is Pride at the Bottom 
of their Reaſoning. If the Faults of Men in Orders 
are only to be judged among themſelves, they are all 
in ſome Sort Parties: For, ſince they ſay the Honour 
of their Order is concerned in every. Member of it, 
how can we be ſure, that they will be impartial 
Judges? How far I may be allowed to ſpeak my Opi- 
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nion in this Cafe, I know not: But I am ſure a Diſ- 
pute of this Nature cauſed Miſchief in Abundance be- 
twixt a King of England and an Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; one ſtanding up for the Laws of his Land, 
and the other for the Honour (as he called it) of God's 
Church; which ended in the Murther of the Prelate, 
and in the whipping of his Majeſty from Poſt to 
Pillar for his Penance. The learned and ingenious 
Dr. Drake has ſaved me the Labour of enquiring in- 
to the Eſteem and Reverence which the Prieſts have 
had of old ; and I would rather extend than diminiſh 
any Part of it: Yet I mult needs ſay, that when a 
Prieſt provokes me without any Occaſion given him, 
J have no Reaſon, unleſs it be the Charity of a Chri/- 
tian, to forgive him: Prior læſit is Juſtification ſuffi- 
cient in the Civil Law. If 1] anſwer hun in his own 
Language, Self-defence, I am ſure, muſt be allowed 
me; and if I carry it farther, even to a ſharp Recri- 
mination, ſomewhat may be indulged to human 
Frailty. Yet my Reſentment has not wrought ſo far, 
but that I have followed Chaucer in his Character of a 
Holy Man, and have enlarged on that Subje& with 
ſome Pleaſure, reſerving to myſelf the Right, if I 
ſhall think fit hereafter, to deſcribe another Sort of 
Prieſts, ſuch as are more eaſily to be found than the 
Good Parſon ; ſuch as have piven the laſt Blow to 
Chriſtianity in this Age, by a Practice ſo contrary to 
their Doctrine. But this will keep cold till another 
Time. In the mein while, I take up Chaucer where I 
left him. He muit have been a Man of a moſt won- 
derful comprehenſive Nature, becauſe as it has been 
truly obſerved of him, he has taken into the Com- 
paſs of his Canterbury Tales the various Manners and 


Humours 
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- Humours (as we now call them) of the whole Engl 
Nation, in his Age. Not a ſingle Character has eſ- 


caped him. All his Pilgrims are ſeverally diſtin- 


' guiſhed from each other; and not only in their Incli- 
nations, but in their very Phyſiognomies and Perſons. 
| Baptiſta Porta could not have deſcribed their Natures 


better, than by the Marks which the Poet gives them, 
The Matter and Manner of their Tales, and of their 
Telling, are ſo ſuited to their different Educations, 
Humours, and Callings, that each of them would 
be improper in = other Mouth. Even the grave 
and ſerious Characters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Gravity: Their Diſcourſes are ſuch as be- 
long to their Age, their Calling, and their Breeding z 
ſuch as are becoming of them, and of them only; 
Some of his Perſons are vicious, and ſome virtuous ; 
ſome are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, 
and ſome are learned, Even the Ribaldry of the low 
Characters is different: The Reeve, the AAiller, and 
the Coch, are ſeveral Men, and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, as much as the mincing Lady Prioreſs, 
and the broad-ſpeaking gap-toothed Wife of Bath. 
But enough of this: There is ſuch a Variety of 
Game ſpringing up before me, that I am diſtracted 
in my Choice, and know not which to follow. It is 
ſufficient to fay, according to the Proverb, that here 
is God's Plenty. We have our Fore-fathers and 
great Grand-dames all before us, as they were in 
Chaucer's Days; their general Characters are ſtill re- 
maining in Mankind, and even in England, though 
they are called by other Names than thoſe of Monks, 
and Fryers, and Chanons, and Lady Abbeſſes, and 
Nuns; For Mankind is ever the ſame, and nothing 

I loft 
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loſt out of Nature, though every Thing is altered. 
May I have Leave to do myſelf the Juſtice, (ſince my 
Enemies will do me none, and are ſo far from grant- 
ing me to be a good Poet, that they will not allow 
me ſo much as to be a Chriſtian, or a Moral Man) 
may I have Leavz, I ſay, to inform my Reader, that 
I have confined my Choice to ſuch Tales of Chaucer, 
as favour nothing of Immodeſty. If I had defircd 
more to pleaſe than to inſtru, the Reeve, the Miller, 
the Shipman, the Merchant, the Sumner, and above 
all, the /Yife of Bath, in the Prologue to her Tale, 
would have procured me as many Friends and Rea- 
ders, as there are Beaux and Ladies of Pleaſure in the 
Town. But I will no more offend againſt good 
Manners : I am ſenſible as I ought to be of the Scan- 
dal I have given by my looſe Writings; and make 
what Reparation I am able, by this publick Acknow- 
ledgement. If any Thing of this Nature, or of Pro- 
faneneſs, be crept into theſe Poems, I am ſo far from 
defending it, that I diſown it. Totum hoc indictum 
volo. Chaucer makes another Manner of Apology for 
his broad ſpeaking, and Boccace makes the like; but 
I will follow neither of them. Our Countryman, 
in the End of his Characters, before the Canterbury 
Tales, thus excuſes the Ribaldry, which is very groſs, 
in many of his Novels. 


But firfl, I pray you, ef your Courteſy, 
That ye ne arrette it nought my villany, 
Though that I plainly ſ; eat in this mattere 
To tellen you her words, and eke her chere : 
Ne though I ſpeak her words properly, 

Far this ye knowen as well as I, 
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I ho ſhall tellen a tale ofter a man 


He mote rehearſe as nye, as ever He can: 

Everich word of it been in his charge, 

All ſpeke he, never ſo rudely, ne large, 

Or elſe he mate tellen his Tale untrue, 

Or feine things, or find words new : 

He may not ſpare, alths'. he were his brother, 

He mote as well ſay o word as another, 

Chriſt ſpake himſclf full broad in holy Mit, 
And well I tote no Villany is it. 

Efe Plato ſaith, we can him rede, 

The words mote been Couſin to the dede. 


Pet if a Man ſhould have enquired of Bzccace or of 
haucer, what Need they had of introducing ſuch 


Characters, where obſcene Words are proper in their 


Mouths, but very undecent to be heard ; I know not 
what Anſwer they could have made : For that Rea- 
ſon ſuch Tales ſhall be left untold by me, You 
have here a S/ecimen of Chaucer's Language, which 
is ſo obſolete, that his Senſe is ſcarce to be under- 
ſtood ; and you have likewiſe more than one Exam- 
ple of his unequal Numbers, which were mentioned 
before. Yet many of his Verſes conſiſt of ten Sylla- 
bles, and the Words not much behind our preſent 
Engliſh: As for Example, theſe two Lines, in the 
Deſcription of the Carpenter's Young Wife : 


l incing ſhe was, as is a jolly Colt, 
« Long as a Maſt, and upright as a Bolt. 


I have almoſt done with Chaucer, when I have an- 


ſwered ſome Objections relating to my preſent Work. 
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J find ſome People are offended that T have turned 
theſe Tales into modern Engliſh; becauſe they think 
them 9 of my Pains, and look on Chaucer az 


a dry, cld-faſhioned Wit, not worth reviving, | 
have often heard the late Earl of Leiceſten ſay, that 
Mr. Cowley himſelf was of that Opinion ; who hav- 
ing read him over at my Lord's Requeſt, declared hc 
had no Taſte of him. I dare not advance my Opi- 
nion againſt the Judgment of ſo great an Author : 
But I think it fair, however, to leave the Deciſion 
to the Publick: Mr. C:wley was too modeſt to ſet up 
for a Dictator ; and being ſhocked perhaps with his 
old Style, never examined into the Depth of his 
good Senſe. Chaucer, I confeſs, is a rough Diamond, 
and muſt firſt be poliſhed ere he ſhines. I deny not 
likewiſe, that living in our carly Days of Poetry, he 
writes not always of a Piece; but ſome Times min- 
gles trivial Things, with thoſe of greater Moment. 
Sometimes alſo, though not often, he runs riot, like 
Ovid, and knows not when he has faid enough. But 
there are more great Wits beſides Chaucer, whoſe 
Fault is their Exceſs of Conceits, and thoſe ill ſorted. 
An Author is not to write all he can, but only all 
he ought. Having obſerved this Redundancy in 
Chaucer, (as it is an eaſy Matter for a Man of ordi- 
nary Parts to find a Fault in one of greater) I have 
not tied myſelf to a literal Tranſlation ; but have 
often omitted what I judged unneceſſary, or not of 
Dignity enough to appear in the Company of better 
Thoughts, I have preſumed farther in ſome Places, 


and added ſomewhat of my own where I thought my 
Author was deficient, and had not given his Thoughts 
their true Luſtre, for Want of Words in the Begin- 
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ning of our Language. 
emboldened, becaufe (if I may be permitted to fay it 
of myſelf) I found I had a Soul congenial to his, and 


Author: 
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And to this I was the more 


that I had been converſant in the ſame Studies. Ano- 
ther Poct, in another Age, may take the ſame Li- 
berty with my Writings ; if at leaſt they live long 
enough to deſer ve Correction. It was alſo neceſſary 
ſome Times to reſtore the Senſe of Chaucer, which was 
Joſt or mangled in the Errors of the Preſs : Let this 
Example ſufkce at preſent; in the Story of Palamon 
and Arcite, where the Temple of Diana is deſcribed, 
you find theſe Verſes, in all the Editions of our 


There ſaw I Dane turned unto a Tree, 
I mean not the Goddeſs Diane, 
But Venus Daughter, which that hight Dane. 


Which after a little Conſideration I knew was to 


be reformed into this Senſe, that Daphne the Daugh- 
ter of Peneus was turned into a Tree, I durſt not 
make thus bold with Ovid, leſt ſome future Millourn 
ſhould ariſe, and ſay, I varied from my Author, be- 
cauſe I underſtood him not. | 

But there are other Judges who think I ought not 


to have tranſlated Chaucer into Engliſh, out of a quite 
: contrary Notion: They ſuppoſe there is a certain 
: Veneration due to his old Language; and that it is 


little leſs than Profanation and Sacrilege to alter it. 
They are farther of Opinion, that ſomewhat of his 
good Senſe will ſuffer in this Transfuſion, and much 


of the Beauty of his Thoughts will infallibly be loſt, 


: which appear with more Grace in their old Habit. 
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Of this Opinion was that excellent Perſon, whom } 
mentioned, the late Earl of Leiceſter, who valued 
Chaucer as much as Mr. Cowley deſpiſed him. My 
Lord diſſuaded me from this Attempt, (for I was 
thinking of it ſome Years before his Death) and his 
Authority prevailed ſo far with me, as to defer my 
Undertaking while he lived, in Deference to him : 
Yet my Reaſon was not convinced with what he 
urged againſt it, If the firſt End of a Writer be to 
be underſtood, then as his Language grows obſolete, 
his Thoughts muſt grow obſcure, muka renaſcuntur 
guæ nunc cecidere; cadentque que nunc ſunt in honcre vo- 
cabula, fi volet uſus, quem penes arbitrium eff & jus & 
norma loquendi, When an ancient Word for it's Sound 
and Significancy deſerves to be revived, I have that 
reaſonable Veneration for Antiquity, to reſtore it, 
All beyond this is Superſtition, Words are not like 
Landmarks, ſo ſacred as never to be removed; Cuſ- 
toms are changed, and even Statutes are ſilently re- 
pealed, when the Reaſon ceaſes for which they were 
enacted. As for the other Part of the Argument, 
that his Thoughts will loſe of their original Beauty, 
by the Innovation of Words; in the firſt Place, not 
only their Beauty, but their Being is loſt; where they 
are no longer underſtood, which 1s the preſent Caſe, 
I grant, that ſomething muſt be loſt in all Trans- 
fuſion, that is, in all Tranſlations, but the Senſe will 
remain, which would otherwiſe be loſt, or at leaſt be 
maimed, when it is ſcarce intelligible; and that but 
to a Few. How few are there who can read Chaucer, 
ſo as to underſtand him perfectly? And if imperfect- 
ly, then with leſs Profit, and no Pleaſure. It 1s not 
for the Uſe of ſome old Saxon Friends, that I have 


taken 
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n b taken theſe Pains with him: Let them neglect my 
led Verſion, becauſe they have no Need of it. I made it 
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for their Sakes who underſtand Senſe and Poetry, as 


* well as they; when that Poetry and Senſe is put in- 


to Words which they underſtand. I will go far- 
ther, and dare to add, that what Beauties I loſe in 
ſome Places, I give to others which had them not 
originally: But in this I may be partial to myſelf 
let the Reader judge, and I ſubmit to his Deciſion, 
Yet I think I have juſt Occaſion to complain of them, 
who becauſe they underſtand Chaucer, would deprive 
the greater Part of their Countrymen of the ſame Ad- 
vantage, and hoard him up, as Miſers do their Gran- 


dam Gold, only to look on it themſelves, and hinder 


others from making Ule of it. In Sum, I ſeriouſly 


© proteſt, that no Man ever had, or can have, a grea- 


ter Veneration for Chaucer, than myſelf, I have 
tranſlated ſome Part of his Works, only that I might 
perpetuate his Memory, or at leaſt refreſh it, amongſt 
my Countrymen. If I have altered him any where 
for the better, I muſt at the ſame Time acknowledge, 
that I could have done nothing without him: Factle 
/ inventis addere, is no great Commendation ; and 

am not ſo vain to think I have deſerved a gieater. 
I will conclude what I have to ſay of him ſingly, with 
this one Remark : A Lady of my Acquaintance, who 
keeps a Kind of Correſpondence with ſome Authors 


of the Fair Sex in France, has been informed by them, 


that Mademoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sihl, 
and inſpired like her by the ſame God of Poetry, is 
at this I ime tranſlating Chaucer into modern French. 
From which I gather, that he has been former] 

tranſlated into the old Provenca!, (for how ſhe ſhould 


and 


. 
come to underſtand old Engliſʒi I know not.) But the 
Matter of Fact being true, it makes me think that 
there is ſomething in it like Fatality ; that after cer- 
tain Periods of Time, the Fame ard Memory of great 
Wits ſhould be renewed, as Chaucer is both in France 
and England, If this be wholly Chance, it is ex- 
traordinary ; and I dare not call it more, for Fear of 
being taxed with Superſtition, 

Boccace comes laſt to be conſidered, who living in 
the ſame Age with Chaucer, had the ſame Genius, 
and followed the ſame Studies: Both writ Novels, 
and each of them cultivated his Mother- Tongue 
But the greateſt Reſemblance of our two Modern Au- 
thors being in their familiar Style, and pleaſing Way 
of relating comical Adventures, I may pals it over, 
becauſe I have tranſlated nothing from Beccace of that 
Nature. In the ſerious Part of Poetry, the Advan- 
tage is wholly on Chaucer's Side; for though the Eng- 
liſiman has borrowed many Tales from the Italian, 
yet it appears that thoſe of Boccace were not generall 

of his own making, but taken from Authors of for- 
mer Apes, and by him only modelled : So that what 
there was of Invention in either of them, may be 
Judged equal, But Chaucer has refined on Boccace, 
and has mended the Stories which he has borrowed, 
in his Way of telling; though Proſe allows inore Li- 
berty of Thought, and the Expreſſion is more eaſy, 
when unconhned by Numbers. Our Countryman 
carries Weight, and yet wins the Race at diſadvan- 
tage. I deſire not the Reader ſhould take my Word; 

and therefore I will ſet two of their Diſcourſes on the 

ſame Subject, in the ſame Light, for every Man to 

judge betwixt them, I tranſlated Chaucer firſt, and 


amongſt 
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amongſt the reſt, pitched on the Wife of Bath's Tale; 


"Hot daring, as I have ſaid, to adventure on her Pro- 
| logue becauſe it is too licentious : There Chaucer 


introduces an old Woman of mean Parentage, whom 
a youthful Knight of noble Blood was forced to mar- 


ry, and conſequently loathed her: The Crone being 


in Bed with him on the wedding Night, and finding 
his Averſion, endeavours to win his Affection by Rea- 
fon, and ſpeaks a good Word for herſelf, (as who 
could blame her?) in Hope to molhify the ſullen 
Bridegroom. She takes her Topicks from the Be- 
nefits of Poverty, the Advantages of old Age and 
Uglineſs, the Vanity of Youth, and the filly Pride 
of Anceſtry and Titles without inherent Virtue, 
Which is the true Nobility, When I had cloſed 
Chaucer, I returned to Ovid, and tranflated ſome 
more of his Fables; and by this Time had fo far for- 
gotten the Wife of Barh's Tale, that when I took 
up Boccace, unawares I fell on the ſame Argument of 
preferring Virtue to Nobility of Blood, and Titles, 
in the Story of Srgiſmmnda; which I had certain! 
avoided for the Reſemblance of the two Diſcourſes, 
if my Memory had not failed me, Let the Reader 
weigh them both; and if he thinks me partial to 
Chaucer, it is in him to right Baccace. 

* I prefer in our Countryman, far above all his o- 
ther Stories, the noble Poem of Palamon and Arcate, 
which is of the Epigue Kind, and perhaps not much 
inferior to the Ilias or the Aineis: the Story is more 
pleaſing than either of them, the Manners as per- 
fect, the Diction as poetical, the Learning as deep 
and various; and the Diſpoſition full as artful : only 
it concludes a greater Length of Time, as taking up 
| ſeven 
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ſeven Years at leaſt ; but Ariſtotle has left undecided the 


Duration of the Action; which yet is eaſily reduced 
into the Compaſs of a Year, by a Narration of what 
preceded the Return of Palamon to Athens. I had 
thought for the Honour of our Nation, and more par- 
ticularly for his, whoſe Laurel, though unworthy, 
J have worn after him, that this Story was of Engl 
Growth, and Chaucer's own : But I was undeceived 
by Boccace; for caſually looking on the End of his 
ſeventh Giornata, J found Dioneo (under which Name 
he ſhadows himſelf) and Fiametta (who repreſents his 
Miſtreſs, the natural Daughter of Robert King of 
Naples) of whom theſe Words are ſpoken. Drone e 
la Fiametta gran pezza cantarono inſieme d' Arcita, e di 
Palamone : by which it appears that this Story was 
written before the Time of Boccace; but the Name 
of it's Author being wholly loſt, Chaucer is now be- 
come an Original; and I queſtion not but the Poem 
has received many Beauties by paſſing through his 
noble Hands. Beſides this Tale, there is another of 
his own Invention, after the Manner of the Proven- 
cals, called The Flower and the Leaf; with which I 
was ſo particularly pleaſed, both for the Invention 
and the Moral,. that I cannot hinder myſelf from re- 
commending it to the Reader, 

As a Corollary to this Preface, in which I have 
done Juſtice to others, I owe ſomewhat to myſelf : 
not'that I think it worth my Time to enter the Liſts 
with one M., and one — but barely to take 
Notice, that ſuch Men there are who have written 
ſcurrilouſly againſt me without any Provocation. 
A., who is in Orders, pretends amongſt the reſt 
this Quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul on Prieſt- 


hood : 
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iP : if I have, I am only to aſk Pardon of good 


Prieſts, and am afraid his Part of the Reparation will 
come to little. Let him be ſatisfied that he ſhall not 
pe able to force himſelf upon me for an Adverſary. 
a contemn him too much to enter into Competition 
with him. His own Tranſlations of Virgil have an- 
"Ywered his Criticiſms on mine. If (as they ſay, he 


has declared in Print) he prefers the Verſion of Ogilby 
to mine, the World has made him the ſame Compyli- 
ment: For it is agreed on all Hands, that he writes 
even below Ogilby : That, you will ſay, is not eaſi- 
ly to be done; but what cannot A4. bring about? 
J am ſatisfied however, that while he and I live to- 
gether, I ſhall not be thought the worſt Poet of the 
Age. It looks as if I had deſired him underhand to 
write ſo ill againſt me: But upon my honeſt Word 
I have not bribed him to do me this Service, and am 
wholly guiltleſs of his Pamphlet. It is true, I ſhould 
be glad, if I could perſuade him to continue his good 
Offices, and write ſuch another Critick on any 
Thing of mine: For I find by Experience he has a 
great Stroke with the Reader, when he condemns 
any of my Poems, to make.the World have a better 
Opinion of them. He has taken ſome Pains with 
my Poetry; but nobody will be perſuaded to take the 
fame with his. If I had taken to the Church (as he 
affirms, but which was never in my Tunoughts). J 
mould have had more Senſe, if not more Grace, 
than to have turned myſelf out of my Benefice by 
writing Libels on my Pariſhioners. But his Ac- 
count of my Manners and my Principles, are of a 
Piece with his Cavils and his Poetry: And ſo T he 
bone with him for ever. 8 IN | 
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As for the City Bard, or Knight Phyſician, I hes 
his Quarrel to me is, that I was the Author of Ale. 
lom and Achitophel, which he thinks is a little hard o. 


his Fanatick Patrons in London. 


But I will deal the more civilly with his two Poems, 
becauſe nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the Dead: And 
therefore Peace be to the Manes of his Arthurs, | 
will only ſay, that it was not for this noble Knight 
that I drew the Plan of an Epick Poem on King . 
thur, in my Preface to the "Tranſlation of Juvena 
The Guardian Angels of Kingdoms were Machines 
too ponderous for him to manage; and therefore he 
rejected them, as Dares did the Whirlbats of Erjx, 
when they were thrown before him by Entellus : Vet 
from that Preface he plainly took his Hint: For he 
began immediately upon the Story ; though he had 
the Baſcneſs not to acknowledge his Benefactor; but 
in ſtead of it, to traduce me in a Libel. 

I ſhall ſay the leſs of Mr. Collier, becauſe in many 
Things he has taxed me juſtly; and I have pleaded 
Guilty to all Thoughts and Expreflions of mine, 
which can be truly argued of Obſcenity, Profane- 
neſs, or Immorality ; and retract them. If he be my 
Enemy, let him triumph; if he be my Friend, as! 
have given him no perſonal Occaſion to be other- 


. wiſe, he will be glad of my Repentance. It be- 


comes me not to draw my Pen in the Defence of 2 
bad Cauſe, when J have fo often drawn it far a good 
one, Yet it were not difficult to prove, that in ma- 
ny Places he has perverted my Meaning by his Gloſſes; 
n in erpreted my Words into Blaſphemy and Baw— 
dry, of which they were not guilty ; beſides that he 
is too much given to Horſe-play in his Raillery; 


and 
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and comes to Battle, like a Dictator from the Plough. 
I will not ſay, The Zeal of God's Hhuſe has eaten him 
up ; But I am ſure it has devoured ſome Part of his 
good Manners and Civility, It might alſo be doubt- 
ed, whether it were e Zeal, which prompt- 
ed him to this rough Manner of Proceeding ; per- 
haps it became not one of his Function to rake into 
the Rubbiſh of Ancient and Modern Plays ; a Divine 
might have emplo,ed his Pains to better Purpoſe, 
than in the Naſtineſs of Plautus and Ariftoaphanes ; 
whoſe Examples, as they excuſe not me, ſo it might 
be poſſibly ſuppoſed, that he read them not without 
ſome Pleaſure. They who have written Commenta- 
ries on thoſe Poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and Mar- 


tial, have explained ſome Vices, which without the.r 


Interpretation had been unknown to modern Times. 
Neither has he judged impartially betwixt the former 
Age and us. | 

There is more Bawdry in one Play of Fieicher's, 
called The Cuſtom of the Country, than in all ours to- 

her, Yer this has been often acted on the Stage 
in my Remembrance. Are the 'T'imes ſo much mate 
reformed now, than they were Five and twenty Years 
ago? If they are, I congratulate the Amendment of 
our Morals. But I am not to prejudice the Cauſe 
of my Fellow Poets, though I abandon my own De- 
fence: I hey have ſome of them anſwered for them- 
ſelves, and neither they nor I can think Mr. Cllier ſo 
formidable an Enemy, that we ſhould ſhun him. He 
has loſt Ground at the latter End of the Day, by 
purſuing his Point too far, like the Prince of C:nie 
at the Battle of Serneph : From immoral Plays, to 
ge Plays; ab abu/u ad i um, non valet comſequentia, But 
10 e 2 being 
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being a Party, J am not to erect myſelf into a Judge. 
As for the reſt of thoſe who have written againſt m. 

they are ſuch Scoundrels, that they deſerve not the 
leaſt Notice to be taken of them. #E---- and A. 


membered to their Infamy, 


—Demetri, Tue Tigelli 
Dif. ipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras, 
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are only diſtinguiſhed from the Crowd, by being re. 


: 
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To HER GRACRKE THE 


DUTCHESS of ORMOND. 


Wir THE FollLowinG POEM oF 


PALAMON and ARCITE, 


From C HAU CE R; 


M AD AM, 


HE Bard who firſt adorn'd our nat.ve 
Tongue, 

Tun'd to his Britiſh Lyre this ancient 
Seng 


rehearſe, 
And caves a doubtful Palm in Virgil's Verſe : 
He maich'd their Beauties, where they moſt excell ; 
/ Love ſung better, and of Arms as well. 
3; | C3 Pauchſafſe, 


To her Grace the 


Vouckſafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 
What Pour the Charms of Beauty had of old ; 


Nor wonder if ſuch Deeds of Arms were dine, 


inſpired by two fair Eyes that ſparkled lite yeur d. 


V Chaucer by the beft Idea wrought, 

And Poets can divine each other*s Thought, 
The fuirejt Nymfh before his Eyes he jet ; 
And then the fuireſi was Plantagenet; 

Tho thre? contending Princes made her Prize, 
And rull'd the Rival- Nations with her Eyes < 
I ho left immortal Trophies of her Fame, 
And to the nebleſt Order gave the Name, 

Like her, of equal Kindred to the Thronc, 
Tru keep ber Congueti, and extend your awn : 
As when the Stars, in their etherial Race, 

At length have rolPd around the liquid Space, 

At certain Perieds they reſume their Place, 

From the ſame Paint of Heav'n their Courſe advance, 
And move in Meaſures of their former Dance 

Thus, after Length of Ages, ſbe returns, 

Reftor'd in you, and the ſame Place adorns; 

Or you perform her Office in the Sphere, 

Born ef her Blood, and make a new flatanick Year, 

O truce Plantagenet, O Race divine, 

(For Beauty fill 1s fatal to the Line,) 

Had Chaucer liv'd that Augel- Face to wie, 
Sure he had drawn hi Emily from you : 

Or had you lid, te judge the doubtful Right, 
Your noble Palamon had been the Knight - 
Aid conqu'ring Theſeus from his Side had ſont 


Tour gen'reus Lord, to guide the Theban Government. 


Time 
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Time ſhall accompliſh that; and T foall ſee 


A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. 

Already have the Fates your Path prepar'd, 
And ſure Preſage your future Sway declar d: 
When W:ftward, like the Sun, you took your Way, 
And from benigbted Britain bore the Day, 

B/ue Triton gave the Signal from the Shore, 
The ready Nereids heard, and ſwam before 

To jmooth the Seas ; a ſoft Eteſian Gale 

But juſt inſpir'd, and gently ſwell'd the Sail; 
Portunus f his Turn, whoſe ample Hand 
Heav'd up the lighten'd Keel, and ſunk the Sand, 
And teer'd the ſacred Veſſel ſafe to Land. 

The Land, if net reftrain'd, had met your Way, 
Projected out a Neck, and jutted to the Sea, 
Hibernia, preſtrate at your Feet, ador'd, 


In you the Pledge of her expected Lord; 
Due to her Iſie; a venerable Name; 


His Father and his Grandſire known to Fame : 
Aw'd by that Houſe, accuſtom' d to command, 
The flurdy Kerns in due Subjection ſtand : 
Nor bear the Reigns in any foreign Hand. 

At your Approach, they crowded to the Port; 
And ſcarcely landed, you create a Court : 


: As Ormond's Harbinger, to you they run; 


For Venus is the Promiſe of the Sun. 

- The Waſte of civil Wars, their Towns deſtroy d, 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unempley'd, 

Here all forgot ; and one triumphant Day 

Wiy'd all the Tears ef three Campaigns away. 
Blood, Rapines, Maſſacres, were cheaply bought, 
So mighty Recompence your Beauty brought, | 
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As when the Dove returning, bore the Mark 
Of Earth refter'd to the long-lab'ring Ark, 
be Relicks of Mankind, ſecure of Renft, 

Ope'd ev ry IVindow to receive the Gust, 

And the fair Bearer of the Meſſage b;fd ; 

Se, when you came, with loud reprated Cries, 
The Nation tock an Omen from your Eves, 

And God advanc'd bis Rainbow in the Skies, 


To fien invidlable Peace refiar'd ; 


{ne Saints with ſelemn Shouts proclaim'd the new Accord, 


ben at your ſecond coming yeu appear, 
(For I foretell that millenary Year) 
The ſbarpen'd Share ſhall vex the Foil ny more, 
But Earth untidden ſhall produce her Store: 
The Land fhall laugh, the circling Ocean ſmile, 
Ard Heaven's Indulgence bleſs the ho'y Iſle, 
Heav'n from all Ages has reſerv'd fir you 
That happy Clime, which Venom never knew ; 
Or if it had been there, your Eyes alone 
Hate Power to chaſe all Poiſon, but their own, 
New in this Interval, which Fate has caſt 
Betwixt your future Glories, and your paſt, 


. -This Pauſeof Pour, tis Ireland*s Hour to mourn ; 


Fhile England celebrates your ſafe Return, 

By which you ſeem the Seaſons to command, 

And bring our Summers back to their forſaken Land. 
The vanquiſb d Iſle cur Leiſure muſt attend, 

Till the fair Bliſing we vouchſafe to ſend ; 

Nor can we ſpare yau long, tho often we may lend. 

The Dove was twice employ'd abroad, before 

The World was ary'd; and ſhe return'd no more. 


Ne 
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Nor dare we truſt fo ſoft a Meſſenger, 
New from her Sickneſs, to that Northern Air; 
R:/? here a while, your Luftre to reſtore, 
That they may ſee you as you ſhone before; 
For yet, ih Eclipſe not wholly paſt, you wade 
Thr" ſome Remains, and Dimneſs of a Shade. 
Subject in his Prince may claim a Right, 
Nor ſuffer him with Strength impair'd to fight; 
Till Force returns, his Ardour we reſtrain, 
And curb his warlike Wiſh to croſs the Main. 
Noto paſt the Danger, let the Learn'd begin 
7% Enquiry, where Diſeaſe could enter in; 
How thoſe malignant Atoms ford their Way, 
Wiat in the faultleſs Frame they found to mate their 
Prey? 
Where ev'ry Element was weigh'd ſo well, 
That Heav'n alone, who mix*d the Maſs, cou'd tell 


Which of the four Ingredients could rebel; 


And where, impriſon'd in ſo fea a Cage, 

A Soul might well be pleas'd to paſs an Age. 
And yet the fine Materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being Pure, is apt to break : 


And ford from that fair Temple to retire, 
Profanely ſet the holy Place on Fire. 

In vain your Lerd like young Veſpaſian mourn'd, 
When the fierce Flames the Sanctuary burn'd : 
And I prepar'd to pay in Verſes rude 

A meſt deteſted AR of Gratitude : 

Eun this had been your Elegy, which now 

Is Her'd for your Health, the Table of my Vaw. 


. Ev'n to your Breaſt the Sickneſs durſi aſpire ; 0 


Your 
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Your Angel ſure our Morley*s Mind inſpir'd, 
T» find the Remedy your Ill requir'd ; 
As once the Macedon, by Jove's Decree, 
as taught to dream an Herb for Ptolomee : 
Or Heav'n, which had ſuch Over-coft beſtoti' d, 
As ſcarce it could afford to Fleſh and Blood, 
So lid the Frame, he would not work anew, 
To ſave the Charges of another you. 
Or by his middle Science did he ſteer, 
And ſaw ſome great contingent Good appear, 
Hell worth a Miracle to keep you here: 
And for that End, preſerv'd the precious Mould, 
Thich all the future Ormonds was te hold ; 
And melitated in his better Mind 


An Heir from you, who may re deem the failing Kind, 


Bleſsd be the Pouw'r which has at once reflor'd 
The Hotes of laſt Succeſſion to your Lord, 
755 to the firſt and laſt of each Degree, 

irtue to Courts, and what I long'd to ſee, 

To you the Graces, and the Muſe to me. 

O Daughter of the Roſe, whoſe Cheeks unite 
The diff ring Titles of the red and white ; 
Who Heav 1s alternate Beauty well diſplay, 
The Bluſh of Morning, and the milky May; 
Wheſe Face is Paradiſe, but fen*d from Su: 
For Gad in either Eye has plac'd a Cherutbin. 

All is your Lord's alone; evn abſent, he 
E mploys the Care of caſte Penelope. 
For him you waſjle in Tears your widow*d Hours, 
For him your curious Needle paints the Flaw'rs 1 
Such Warks of «ld imperial Dames were taught; 
Such, for Aſcanius, fair Eliſa wrought. 
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The ſoft Receſſes of your Hours improve 
The three fair Pledges of your happy Love : 
All other Parts of pious Duty done, 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a Son; 
To fill in future Times his Father's Place, 


And wear the Garter of his Mother's Race. 


C 6 PALAMON 


PALAMON and ARCITE: 
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A valiant Prince; and The/euzs was his 
Name : 


The riſing nor the ſetting Sun beheld, 

Of Ai hen he was Lord; much Land he won, 
And added foreign Countries to his Crown: 

In Scyrthia with the warrior Queen he ftrove, 


Whom firſt by Force he conquer'd, then by Love; 


He 
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He brought in Trinmph back the beauteous Dame, Fo 


With whom her Siſter, fair Emilia, came. 
With Honour to his Home let Thefeus ride, 


With Love to Friend, and Fortune for his ht 


1 his victorious Army at his Side. 
9 5 their warlike Pomp, their proud Array, 
＋ 
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eir Shouts, their Songs, their Welcome on the Way : 


But, were it not too long, I would recite 
The Feats of Amazons, the fatal Fight 
Betwixt the hardy Queen, and Heroe Knight ; 
The Town beſieg'd, and how much Blood 3 
The Female Army, and th' Athenian Hoſt; 
The Spouſals of Hippolira the Queen ; 

What Tilts and Turneys at the Feaſt were ſeen ; 
The Storm at their Return, the Ladies Fear: 

But theſe, and other 'Things, I muſt forbear. 
The Field is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 

With Oxen far unfit to draw the Plow : 

The Remnant of my Tale is of a Length 

To tire your Patience, and to waſte my Strength ; 
And trivial Accidents ſhali be forborn, 

That others may have Time to take their Turn; 
As was at firſt enjoin'd us by mine Hoſt : 

'That he whoſe Tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, 
Should win his Supper at our common Coſt, 

And therefore where I left, I will purſue, 

This ancient Story, whether falſe or true, 

In Hope it may be mended wi h a new. 

The Prince I mention'd, full of high Renown, 
In this Array drew near th? Athenian Town; 
When in his Pomp and utmoſt of his Pride, 
Marching he chanc'd to caſt his Eye aſide, 

And ſaw a Choir of mourning Dames, who lay 
By two and two acroſs the common Way : 

At his Approach they rais'd a rueful Cry, 


And beat their Breaſts, and held their Hands on high, 


it coſt 
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reeping and crying, till they ſeiz'd at laſt 
7 Soutſer's Bridle, and his Feet embrac'd, 
Tell me, ſaid The/eus, what and whence you are, 
And why this funeral Pageant you prepare? 
Is this the Welcome of my worthy Deeds, 
To meet my Triumph in ill-omen'd Weeds? 
Or envy you my Praiſe, and would deſtroy 
With Grief my Pleaſures, and pollute my Joy? 
Or are you injur'd, and demand Relief? 
Name your Requeſt, and I will eaſe your Grief, 
The molt in Years of all the mourning T1 rain 
Began; (but ſwooneꝗd firſt away for Pain) 


Then fearce recover'd, ſpoke : Nor envy we 


Thy great Renown, nor grudge thy Victory; 
*Tis thine, O King, th' Affficted to redreſs, 
And Fame has fill'd the World with thy Succeſs : 
We wretched Women fue for that alone, 

Which of thy Goodneſs is refus'd to none: 

Let fall ſome Drops of Pity on our Grief, 

If what we beg be juſt, and we deſerve Relief: 


For none of us, who now thy Grace implore, 


But held the Rank of fovereign Queen before; 
Till, Thanks to giddy Chance, which never bears 
That mortal Bliſs ſhould laſt for Length of Years, 
She caſt us headlong from our high Eſtate, 

And here in Hope of thy Return we wait: 

And long have waited in the Temple nigh, 

Built to the gracious Goddeſs Clemency. 


But rev'rence thou the Pow'r whoſe Name it bears, 


Relieve th' Oppreſs'd, and wipe the Widow's Tears. 
J, wretched I, have other Fortune ſeen, 


The Wife of Capaneus, and once a Queen: 
At Thebes he fell; curſt be the fatal Pay! 


And all the reſt thou ſeeſt in this Array, 


To make their Moan, their Lords in Battle loſt 
Before that Town beſieg'd by our confed' rate Hoſt : 


But 
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But Creen, old and impious, who commands 
The Theban City, and uſurps the Lands, 
Denies the Rites of fun'ral Fires to thoſe 
Whoſe breathleſs Bodies yet he calls his Foes, 
Unburn'd, unbury'd, on a Heap they lie; 
Such is their Fate, and ſuch his Tyranny ; 
No Friend has Leave to bear away the Dead, 
But with their lifeleſs Limbs his Hounds are fed: 
At this ſhe ſhriek'd aloud ; the mournful Train 
Echo'd her Grief, and grov'ling on the Plain 
With Groans, and Hands upheld, to move his Mind, 
Beſought his Pity to their helpleſs Kind ! 

The Prince was touch'd, his Tears began to flow, 
And, as his tender Heart would break in two, 
He ſigh'd ; and could not but their Fate deplore, 
So wretched now, ſo fortunate before, 
Then lightly from his lofty Steed he flew, 
And raiſing one by one the ſuppliant Crew, 
To comfort each, full ſolemnly he ſwore, 
That by the Faith which Knights to Knighthood bore, 
And what e'er elſe to Chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceaſe, till he reveng'd their Wrongs : 
That Greece ſhou'd ſee perform'd what he declar'd ; 
And cruel Creon find his juſt Reward. 
He ſaid no more, but, ſhunning all Delay, 
Rode on; nor enter'd Athens on his Way: 
But left his Siſter and his Queen behind, 
And wav'd his royal Banner in the Wind: 
Where in an Argent Field the God of War 
Was drawn trtumphant on his Iron Carr; 
Red was his Sword, and Shield, and whole Attire, 
And all the Godhead ſeem'd to glow with Fire; 
Ev*n the Ground glitter'd where the Standard flew, 
And the green Graſs was dy*d to ſanguine Hue. 
High on his pointed Lance his Pennon bore 
His Cretan Fight, the conquer'd Minotaure : 
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The Soldiers ſhout around with gen'rous Rage, 
And in that Victory, their own preſage, 
He prais'd their Ardour : inly pleas'd to ſee 
His Hoſt the Flow'r of Grecian Chivalry. 
All Day he march'd; and all th' enſuing Night; 
And ſaw the City with returning Light. 
The Proceſs of the War I need not tell, 
How The/eus conquer'd, and how Creon fell: 
Or after, how by Storm the Walls were won, 
Or how the Victor ſack'd and burn'd the Town: 
w to the Ladies he reſtor'd again 

he Bodies of their Lords in Battle ſlain : 
And with what ancient Rites they were interr'd ; 
All theſe to fitter Time ſhall be deferr'd :. 
I ſpare the Widows Tears, their woeful Cries, 
And howling at their Huſbands Obſequies | 
How The/eus at theſe Fun'rals did aſſiſt, | 
And with what Gifts the mourning Dames diſmiſs'd. | 
Thus when the Victor Chief had Creon ſlain, 
And conquer'd Thebes, he pitch'd upon the Plain 
His mighty Camp, and when the Day return'd, 
The Country waſted, and the Hamlets burn'd ; 
And left the Pillagers, to Rapine bred, | 
Without Controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the Dead: 

There, in a Heap of Slain, among the reſt 
Two youthful Knights they found beneath a Load oppreſs'd 
Of flaughter'd Foes, whom firſt to Death they ſent, 
The Trophies of their Strength, a bloody Monument, 
Both fair, and both of royal Blood they ſeem'd, 
Whom Kinſmen to the Crown tke Heralds deem'd ; 
That Day in equal Arms they fought for Fame; 
Their Swords, their Shields, their Surcoats were the ſame. 
Cloſe by each other laid they preſs'd the Ground, | 

heir manly Boſoms pierc'd with many a grieſly Wound ; 

or well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 
But ſome faint Signs of feeble Life appear ; ED 
| 2 
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The wandring Breath was on the Wing to part, 
Weak was the Pulſe, and hardly heav'd the Heart. 
Theſe two were Siſters Sons; and Arc:re one, 

Much fam'd in Fields, with valiant Palamon. 

From theſe their coſtly Arms the Spoilers rent, 

And ſoftly both convey'd to Teens Tent; 

Whom known of Creon's Line, and cur'd with Care, 
He to his City ſent as Pris'ners of the War, 
Hopeleſs of Ranſom, and condemn'd to lie 

In Durance, doom'd a lingring Death to die. 

This done, he march'd away with warlike Sound, 
And to his Athens turn'd with Laurels crown'd, 
Where happy long he liv'd, much lov'd, and more 

renown'd. 
But in a Tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 
The woful captive Kinſmen are inclos'd : 

Thus Year by Year they paſs, and Day by Day, 

Till once (*twas on the Morn of chearful May) 

The young Emilia, fairer to be ſeen 

Than the fair Lilly on the flow'ry Green, 

More freſh than May herſelf in Bloſſoms new 

(For with the Roſy Colour ſtrove her Hue) 

Wak'd as her Cuſtom was before the Day, 

To do th' Obſervance due to fprightly May : 

For ſprightly May commands our Youth to keep 
The Vigils of her Night, and breaks their ſluggard Sleep: 
Each gentle Breaſt with kindly Warmth ſhe moves; 
Inſpires new Flames, revives extinguiſh'd Loves; 
In this Remembrance Emily ere Da 

Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich Array; 

Freſh as the Month, and as the Morning fair: 
Adown her Shoulders fell her Length of Hair : 

A Ribband did the braided Treſſes bind, 

The reſt was looſe, and wanton'd in the Wind: 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the Night, | 


And purpled o'er the Sky with bluſhing Light, 
When 
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When to the Garden-walk ſhe took her Way, 
To ſport and trip along in Cool of Day, 
And offer Maiden Vows in Honour of the May. 


At ev'ry Turn, ſhe made a little Stand, 
And thruſt among the 'I horns her lilly Hand 
To draw the Roſe, and ev'ry Roſe ſhe drew 
She ſhook the Stalk, and bruſh'd away the Dew : 
Then party-colour'd Flow'rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a Garland for her Head: 
This done, ſhe ſung and carolPd out ſo clear, 
That Men and Angels might rejoice to hear. 
Ev'n wond'ring Philomel forgot to ſing ; 
And learn'd from her to welcome in the Spring. 
The Tow'r, of which before was mention made, 
Within whoſe Keep the captive Knights were laid, 
Built of a large Extent, and ſtrong withal, 
Was one Partition of the Palace Wall : 
The Garden was enclos'd within the Square, 
Where young Emilia took the Morning Air. 

It happen'd Palamen the pris'ner Knight, 


Refileſs for Woe, aroſe hefore the Light, 


And with his Jailor's Leave deſir'd to breathe 

An Air more wholeſom than the Damps beneath. 

This granted, to the Tow'r he took his Way, 
Cheer'd with the Promiſe of a glorious Day: 

Then caſt a languiſhing Regard around, 

And ſaw with hateful Eyes the Temples crown'd 


With golden Spires, and all the hoſtile Ground, 
He ſigh'd, and turn'd his Eyes, becauſe he knew, 


"Twas but a larger Jail he had in View: 

Then look'd below, and from the Caſtle's Height 
Beheld a nearer and more pleaſing Sight: 

The Garden, which before he had not ſeen, 
In Spring's new Livery clad of white and green, 5 


Freſh Flow'rs in wide Parterres, and ſhady Walks between. 
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This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with Arms acroſs 
He ſtood, refſecting on his Country's Loſs ; 
Himſelf an Object of the Publick Scorn, 

And often wiſh'd he never had been born. 

At laſt (for ſo his Deſtiny requir'd) 

With walking giddy, and with thinking tir'd, 

He thro? a little Window caſt his Sight, 

Tho? thick of Bars, that gave a ſcanty Light: 
But ev'n that glimmering ſerv'd him to deſcry 
Th' inevitable Charms of Etily, 

Scarce had he ſeer,, but ſeiz'd with ſudden Smart, 

Stung to the Quick, he felt it at his Heart; 

Struck blind with overpow'ring Light he ſtood, 
Then ſtarted back amaz'd. and cry'd aloud, 

Young Arcite heard; and up he ran with Haſte, 

To help his Friend, and in his Arms embrac'd ; 
And afk'd him why he look'd ſo deadly wan, 

And whence, and how his Change of Cheer began ? 
Or who had done th' Offence ? But if, ſaid he, 
Your Grief alone is hard Captivity ; 

For Love of Heav'n, with Patience under 

A cureleſs Ill, ſince Fate will have it ſo : 

So ſtood our Horeſcope in Chains to lie, 

And Saturn in the Dungeon of the Sky, 

Or other baleful Aſpect, rul'd our Birth, 

When all the friendly Stars were under Earth : 
What e'er betides, by Deſtiny tis done; 

And better bear like Men, than vainly ſeek to ſhun, 
Nor of my Bonds, ſaid Palamon again, 

Nor of unhappy Planets I complain ; 

But when my mortal Anguiſh caus'd my Cry. 
That Moment I was hurt thro? either Eye; 
Pierc'd with a random Shaft, I faint away, 

And periſh with inſenſible Decay: 

A Glance of ſome new Goddeſs gave the Wound, 
Whom, like Adcan, unaware I found. 
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Look how ſhe walks along yon ſhady Space, 

Not Juno moves with more majeſtick Grace 
And all the Cyprian Queen is in her Face. 

If thou art Venus, (for thy Charias confeſs 

That Face was form'd in Heav'n) nor art thou leſs ; 
Diſguis'd in Habit, undiſguis'd in Shape, 

O help us Captives from our Chains to ſcape; 
But if our Doom be paſt in Bonds to lie 

For Life, and in a loathſome Dungeon die ; 
Then be thy Wrath appeas'd with our Diſgrace, 
And ſhew Compaſſion to che T heban Race, 
Oppreſs'd by Tyrant Pow'r! While yet he ſpoke, 
Arcite on Emily had fix'd his Look ; 

The fatal Dart a ready Paſſage found, 

And deep within his Heart infix'd the Wound: 


So that if Palamon were wounded ſore, 


Arcite was hurt as much as he, or more: 

Then from his inmoſt Soul he ſigh'd, and ſaid, 
The Beauty I behold has ſtruck me dead: 
Unknowingly ſhe ſtrikes; and kills by Chance; 
Poiſon is in her Eyes, and Death in ev'ry Glance, 
O. I muſt aſk ; nor aſk alone, but move 

Her Mind to Mercy, or muſt die for Love. 

Thus Arcite And thus Palamon replies, 
(Eager his Tone, and ardent were his Eyes.) 
Speak'ſt thou in earneſt, or in jeſting Vein ? 
Jeſting, ſaid Arcite, ſuits but ill with Pain. 

It ſuits far worſe (ſaid Palamon again, 

And bent his Brows) with Men 1 55 Honour weigh, 
Their Faith to break, their Friendſhip to betray ; 
But worſt with thee, of noble Lineage born, 

My Kinſman, and in Arms my Brother ſworn. 
Have we not plighted each our holy Oath, 

That one ſhou'd be the common Good of both? 
One Soul ſnou'd both inſpire, and neither prove 
His Fellow's Hindrance in Purſuit of Love ? 


To 
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CO Palamon and Arcite : Or, 
To this before the Gods we gave our Hands, 


And nothing but our Death can break the Bands, 


'This binds thee, then, to farther my Deſign ; 
As I am bound by Vow to farther thine : 


Nor canſt, nor dar'ſt thou, Traitor, on the Plain 


Appeach my Honour, or thy own maintain, 
Since thou art of my Council, and the Friend 


Whoſe Faith I truſt, and on whoſe Care depend : 
And wou'dſt thou court my Lady's Love, which I 


Much rather than relcaſ:, would chuſe to die? 
But thou falſe Arcite never ſhalt obtain 
Thy bad Pretence; I told thee firſt my Pain: 
For firſt my Love began ere thine was born; 
Thou, as my Council, and my Brother ſworn, 
Art bound t aſſiſt my Elderſh p of Right, 
Or juſtly to be deem'd a perjur'd Knight. 

Thus Palamon : But Arcite with Diidain 
In haughty Language thus reply'd again: 
Forſworn thyſelf: The Traitor's odious Name 
I firſt return, and then diſprove thy Claim, 
If Love be Paſſion, and that Paſſion nurſt 
With ftrong Defires, I lov'd the Lady firſt. 
Canſt thou pretend Deſire, whom Zeal inflam'd 
To worſhip, and a Pow'r Cœleſtial nam'd ? 
Thine was Devotion to the Bleſt above, 
] ſaw the Woman, and deſir'd her Love; 
Firſt own'd my Paſſion, and to thee commend 
Th' important Secret, as my choſen Friend, 
Suppole (which yet I grant not) thy Deſire 
A Moment elder than my rival Fire; 
Can Chance of ſeeing firſt thy Title prove? 
And know'ſt thou not, no Law is made for Love, 
Law 1s to Things which to free Choice relate; 
Love is not in our Choice, but in our Fate; 
Laws are but poſitive: Love's Pow'r, we ſee, 
Is Nature's Sanction, and her firſt Decree, 
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Each Day we break the Bond of human Laws 
For Love, and vindicate the common Cauſe. 
Laws for Defence of Civil Rights are plac'd, 
Love throws the Fences down, and makes a general Waſte: 
Maids, Widows, Wives, without Diſtinction fall; 
The ſweeping Deludge, Love, comes on, and covers all, 
If then the Laws of Friendſhip I tranſgreſs, 
I keep the Greater, while I break the Leſs ; 0 
And both are mad alike, ſince neither can poſſeſs. 
Both hopeleſs to be ranſom'd, never more 
To ſee the Sun, but as he paſſes o'er. 
Like #/p's Hounds contending tor the Bone, 
Each pleaded Right, add wou'd be Lord alone: 
The fruitleſs Fight continu'd all the Day ; 
A Cur came by, and ſnatch'd the Prize away. 
As Courtiers therefore juſtle for a Grant, 
And when they break their Friendſhip, plead their Want, 
So thou, if Fortune will thy Suit advance, 
Love on; nor envy me my equal Chance: 
For I muſt love, and am reſolv'd to try 
My Fate, or failing in th* Adventure die. 
Great was their Strife, which hourly was renew'd, 
Till each with mortal Hate his Rival view'd : 
Now Friends no more, nor walking Hand in Hand; 
But when they met, they made a iurly Stand; 
And glat'd like angry Lions as they paſs'd, 
And wiſh'd that ev'ry Look might be their laſt, 
It chanc'd at Length, Pirizhous came, t' attend 
This worthy T he/eas, his familiar Friend: 
i heir Love in early Infancy began, 
And roſe as Childhood ripen'd into Man. 
Companions of the War; and lov'd fo well, ; 
That when one dy'd, as ancient Stories tell, 
His Fellow to redeem him went to Hell. C 
But to purſue my Tale; to welcome home 
His K ariike Brother is Pirithous come: 
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Arcite of Thebes was known in Arms long ſince, 

And honour'd by this young The/alian Prince. 

T heſeus, to gratify his Friend and Gueſt, 

Who made our Arcite's Freedom his Requeſt, 

Reſtor'd to Liberty the captive Knight, 

But on theſe hard Conditions I recite : 

That if hereafter Arcite ſhou'd be found 

Within the Compaſs of 4:h-nian Ground, 

By Day or Night, or on whate'er Pretence, 

His Head ſhou'd pay the Forfeit of th* Offence. 

To this, Pirithous, for his Friend, agreed, 

And on his Promiſe was the Pris'ner freed. 
Unpleas'd and penſive hence he takes his Way, 

At his own Pe il; for his Life muſt pay. 

Who now but Hcite mourns his bitter Fate, 

Finds his dear Purchaſe, and repents too late ? 

What have I gain'd, he ſaid, in Priſon pent, 

If 1 but change my Bonds for Baniſhment ? 

And baniſh'd from her Sight, I ſuffer more 

In Freedom, than I felt in Bonds before; 


Forc'd from her Preſence, and condemn'd to live: 


Unwelcome Freedom, ard unthank'd Reprieve : 
Heav'n is not but where Emily abides, 

And where ſhe's abſent, all is Hell beſides. 
Next to my Day of Birth, was that accurit 
Which bound my Friendſhip to Pirithous firſt : 
Had I not known that Prince, 1 ſtill had been 
In Bondage, and had ſtill Emzlza ſeen : 

For tho” I never can her Grace deſerve, 

*Tis Recompence enough to ſee and ſerve, 

O Palamon, my Kinſman and my Friend, 
How much more happy Fates thy Love attend! 
Tbine is th' Adventure; thine the Victory: 
Well has thy Fortune turn'd the Dice for thee: 


Thou on that AngePs Face may'ſt feed thy Eyes, 


In Priſon, no; but bliſsful Paradiſe! 
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Book I. The Knight's Tale. 


Thou daily ſeeſt that Sun of Beauty ſhine, 

And lov'ſt at leaſt in Love's extremeſt Line, 

] mourn in Abſence, Love's Eternal Night: 

And who can tell but fince thou haſt her Sight, 

And art a comely, young and valiant Knight, 

Fortune (a various Pow'r) may ceaſe to frown, 

And by ſome Ways unknown thy Wiſhes crown ? 

But, I, the moſt forlorn of Human-kind, 

Nor Help can hope, nor Remedy can find ; 

But doom'd to drag my loathſome Life in Care, 

For my Reward, muſt end it in Deſpair. 

Fire, Water, Air, and Earth, and Force of Fates 

That governs all, and Heav'n that all creates, 

Nor Art, nor Nature's Hand can eaſe my Grief ; 

Nothing but Death, the Wretch's laſt Relief: 

Then farewel Youth, and all the Joys that dwell 

With Youth and Life, and Life itſelf farewel. 
But why, alas! do mortal Men in vain 

Of Fortune, Fate, or Providence complain ? 

God gives us what he knows our Wants require, 

And better Things than thoſe which we deſire : 

Some pray for Riches; Riches they obtain; 


But watch'd by Robbers, for their Wealth are ſlain ; 


Some pray from Priſon to be freed ; and come, 
When guilty of their Vows, to fall at Home; 
Murder'd by thoſe they truſted with their Life, 
A favour'd Servant, or a Boſom Wiſe. 

Such dear-bought Bleſſings happen ev'ry Day, 
Becauſe we know not for what Things to pray ; 
Like drunken Sots about the Streets we roam: 
Well knows the Sot he has a certain Home; 
Yet knows not how to find th' uncertain Place, 
And blunders on, and ſtaggers ev'ry Pace. 
Thus all ſeek Happineſs ; but few can find, 
For far the greater Part of Men are blind. 
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This is my Caſe, who thought our utmoſt Good 
Was in one Word of Freedom underſtood : 
The fatal Bleſſing came: From Priſon free, 
I ſtarve Abroad, and loſe the Sight of Emily. 
Thus Arcite; but if Arcite thus deplore 
His Suff' rings, Palamon yet ſuffers more. 
For when he knew his Rival freed and gone, 
He ſwells with Wrath ; he makes outrageous Moan : 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the Ground ; 
The hollow Tow'r with Clamours rings around: 
With briny Tears he barh'd his fetter'd Feet, 
And dropp'd all o'er with Agony of Sweat : 
Alas! he cry'd, I Wretch in Priſon pine, 
Too happy Rival, while the Fruit is thine : 
Thou liv'ſt at large, thou draw'ſt thy native Air, 
Pleas'd with thy Freedom, proud of my Deſpair : 
Thou may'ſt, ſince thou haſt Youth and Courage join'd, 
A ſweet Behaviour, and a ſolid Mind, 
Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban Race, 
To vindicate on Athens thy Diſgrace, 
And after (by ſome Treaty made) poſſeſs 
Fair Emily, the Pledge of laſting Peace. 
So thine ſhall be the beauteous Prize, while I 
Muſt languiſh in Deſpair, in Priſon die. 
Thus all th* Advantage of the Strife is thine, 
'Thy Portion double Joys, and double Sorrows mine, 
The Rage of Jealouſy then fir'd his Soul, 
And his Face kindled like a burning Coal: 
Now cold Deſpair, ſucceeding in her Stead, 
To livid Paleneſs turns the glowing Red. 
His Blood ſcarce liquid, creeps within his Veins, 
Like Water which the freezing Wind conſtrains, 
Then thus he ſaid ; Eternal Deities, 
Who rule the World with abſolute Decrees, 
And write whatever Time ſhall bring to paſs 
With Pens of Adamant, on Plates of Braſs ; 
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What is the Race of Human-kind your Care 
eyond what all his Fellow-creatures are ? 

He, with the reſt, is liable to Pain, 

And like the Sheep, his Brother-beaſt, is ſlain. 

Cold, Hunger, Priſons, Ills without a Cure, 

All theſe he muſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure : 

Or does your Juſtice, Pow'r, or Preſcience fail, 

When the Good ſuffer, and the Bad prevail ? 

What worſe to wretched Virtue could befal, 

If Fate or giddy Fortune govern'd all ? 

Nay, worſe than other Beaſts 1s our Eftate ; 

Them, to purſue their Pleaſures you create ; 

We, bound by harder Laws, muſt curb our Will, 

And your Commands, not our Deſires, fulfil; 

Then when the Creature 1s unjuſtly ſlain, 

Yet after Death at leaſt it feels no Pain; 

But Man in Life ſurcharg'd with Woe before, 

Not freed when dead, is doom'd to ſuffer more, 

A Serpent ſhoots his Sting at unaware ; 
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An ambuſh'd Thief forelays a Traveller: 


The Man lies murder'd, while the Thief and Snake, 
One gains the Thickets, and one thrids the Brake. 
This let Divines decide; but well I know, 

Juſt, or unjuſt, I have my Share of Woe, 


Through Saturn ſeated in a luckleſs Place, 


And Fund's Wrath, that perſecutes my Race; 
Or Mars and Venus in a Quartile, move 
My Pangs of Jealouſy for Arcite's Love. 

Let Palamon oppreſs'd in Bondage mourn, 
While to his exil'd Rival we return. 
By this the Sun declining from his Height, 
The Day had ſhorten'd to prolong the Night : 
The lengthen'd Night gave Length of Miſery 
Both to the captive Lover, and the Free 
For Palamon in endleſs Priſon monrns, 
And Arcite forfeits Life if he retu:ns, 
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The Baniſh'd never hopes his Love to ſee, 

Nor hopes the captive Lord his Liberty : 

"Tis hard to ſay who ſuffers greater Pains, 

One ſees his Love, but cannot break his Chains: 
One free, and all his Motions uncontroul'd, 


Beholds whate'er he wou'd, but what he wou'd behold. 


Judge as you pleaſe, for I will hafte to tell 

What Fortune to the baniſh'd Knight befel, 

When Arcite was to Thebes return'd again, 

The Loſs of her he loy'd renew'd his Pain; 

What could be worſe, than never more to ſee 

His Life, his Soul, his charming Emily? 

He rav'd with all the Madneſs of Deſpair, 

He roar'd, he beat his Breaſt, he tore his Hair. 

Dry Sorrow in his ſtupid Eyes appears, 

For, wanting Nouriſhment, he wanted Tears : 

His Eye-balls in their hollow Sockets fink, 

Bereft of Sleep; he loaths his Meat and Drink. 

He withers at his Heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale Spectre of a murder'd Man: 

That pale turns yellow ; and his Face receives 

The faded Hue of ſapleſs Boxen Leaves : 

In ſolitary Groves he makes his Moan, 

Walks early out, and ever is alone. 

Nor mix'd in Mirth, in youthful Pleaſure ſhares, 

But ſighs when Songs and Inſtruments he hears : 

His Spirits are ſo low, his Voice is drown'd, 

He hears as from afar, or in a Swoon, 

Like the deaf Murmurs of a diſtant Sound : 

Uncomb'd his Locks, and ſqualid his Attire, 

Unlike the Trim of Love and gay Deſire ; 

But full of muſeful Mopings, which preſage 

The Loſs of Reaſon, and conclude in Rage. 
'This when he had endur'd a Year and more, 

Now wholly chang'd from what he was before, 
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It happen'd once, that ſlumb'ring as he lay, 

He dreamt (his Dream began at Break of Day) 
That Hermes o'er his Head in Air appear'd, 

And with ſoft Words his drooping Spirits chear'd: 
His Hat, adorn'd with Wings, diſclos'd the God, 
And in his Hand he bore the Sleep-compelling Rod : 
Such as he ſeem'd, when at his Sire's Command 
On Argos Head he laid the Snaky Wand; 

Ariſe, he ſaid, to conqu'ring Athens go, 

There Fate appoints an End of all thy Woe. 

The Fright awaken'd Arcite with a Start, 

Againſt his Boſom bounc'd his heaving Heart; 

But ſoon he ſaid, with ſcarce-recover'd Breath, 
And thither will I go, to meet my Death, 

Sure to be ſlain ; but Death is my Deſire, 

Since in Emilia's Sight I ſhall expire. 

By Chance he ſpy'd a Mirrour while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd Look ; 
Wond”ring, he faw his Features and his Hue 

So much were chang'd, that ſcarce himſelf he knew, 
A ſudden 'Thought then ſtarting in his Mind, 
Since I in Arcits cannot A4rcze find, 

The World may ſearch in vain with all their Eyes, 
But never penetrate through this Diſguiſe, 
Thanks to the Change which Grief and Sickneſs give, 
In low Eſtate I may ſecurely live, 

And ſee unknown my Miſtreſs Day by Day : 

He ſaid ; and cloath'd himſelf in coarſe Array: 

A lab'ring Hind in Shew : Then forth he went, 
And to th* Athenian Tow'rs his Journey bent: 

One Squire attended in the ſame Diſguiſe, 

Made concious of his Maſter's Enterprize. 

Arriv*d at Athens, ſoon he came to Court, 
Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick Reſort 
Proff'ring for Hire his Service at the Gate, 

To drudge, draw Water, and to run or wait, 
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So fair befel him, that for little Gain 
He ſerv'd at firſt Emilia's Chamberlain; 
And watchful all Advantages to ſpy, 
Was ſtill at hand, and in his Maſter's Eye; 
And as his Bones were big, and Sinews ſtrong, 
Refus'd no Toil that could to Slaves belong ; 
But from deep Wells with Engines Water drew, 
And us'd his Noble Hands the Wood to hew. 
He paſs'd a Year at leaſt attending thus 
On Emily, and call'd Philoftratus. 
But never was there Man of his Degree 
So much eſteem'd. ſo well belov'd as he. 
So gentle of Condition was he known, 
That through the Court his Courteſy was blown: 
All think him worthy of a greater Place, 
And recommend him to the Royal Grace, 
That exercis'd within a higher Sphere, 
His Virtues more conſpicuous might appear, 
Thus by the gen'ral Voice was Arcite prais'd, 
And by Great The/eus to high Favour rais'd ; 
Among his menial Servants firſt enroll'd, 
And largely entertain'd with Sums of Gold : 
Beſides what ſecretly from Thebes was ſent, 
Of his own Income, and his annual Rent. 


This well employ'd, he purchas'd Friends and F ame, 


But cautiouſly conceal'd from whence it came, 
Thus for three Years he liv'd with large Increaſe, 
In Arms of Honour, and Eſteem in Peace; 

To Th:/eus* Perſon he was ever near, 


And Thejeus, for his Virtues, held him dear. 
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PAL AMON and ARCIT E: 


O R., THE 


E HILE Ar cite lives in Bliſs, the Story turns 

Where hopeleſs Palamon in Priſon mourns, 

For ſix long Vears immur'd, the captive 

Knight | 

Had dragg'd his Chains, and ſcarcely 
ſeen the Light: 

Loſt Liberty, and Love at once he bore; 

His Priſon pain'd him much, his Paſſion more: 

Nor dares he hope his Fetters to remove, 

Nor ever wiſhes to be free from Love. a 
But, when the ſixth revolving Vear was run, 

And May within the Twins receiv'd the Sun, 

Were it by Chance, or forceful Deſtiny, 


Which forms in Cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be, 
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Aſſi ſted by a Friend one moonleſs Night, | "Hf 
This Pa/amon from Priſon took his Flight : 

A pleaſant Beverage he prepar'd before | 

Ot Wine and Honey mix'd, with added Store 

Of Opium; to his Keeper this he brought, 

Who ſwallow'd unaware the ſleepy Draught, 

And ſnor'd ſecure till Morn, his Senſes bound 

In Slumber, and in long Oblivion drown'd. 

Short was the Night, and careful Palamon 

Sought the next Covert ere the Riſing Sun. 

A thick-ſpread Foreſt near the City lay; 

To this, with lengthen'd Strides, he took his Way, 
(For far he cou'd not fly, and fear'd the Day) 

Safe from Purſuit, he meant to ſhun the Light, 

Till the brown Shadows of the friendly Night 

o Thebes might favour his intended Flight, 

When to his Country come, his next Deſign 

Was all the Theban Race in Arms to join, 

And war on The/eus, till he loſt his Life, 

Or won the beauteous Emily to Wife. 

Thus, while his Thoughts the lingring Day beguile, 
To gentle Arczre let us turn our Style; 

Who little dreamt how nigh he was to Care, 

Till treach'rous Fortune caught him in the Snare. 
The Morning-Lark, the Meſſenger of Day, 

Saluted in her Song the Morning grey; 

And ſoon the Sun aroſe with Beams ſo bright, 

That all th' Horizon laugh'd to ſee the ;5yuus Sight; 
He with his tepid Rays the Roſe renews, 

And licks the drooping Leaves, and dries the Dews 
When Arecite left his Bed, reſolv'd to pay 
Obſervance to the Month of merry Ma; : 

Forth on his fiery Steed betimes he rode, 

That ſcarcely prints the Turf on which he trod : 

At eaſe he ſeem'd, and prancing o'er the Plains, 


Turn'd only to the Greve his Horſe's Reigns, 
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The Grove I nam'd before; and lighted there, 
A Woodbind Garland ſought to crown his Hair; 
Then turn'd his Face againſt the riſing Day, 
And rais'd his Voice to welcome in the May. 
For thee, ſweet Month, the Groves green Liv'ries wear: 
If not the firſt, the faireſt of the Year : 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing Hours, 
And Nature's ready Pencil paints the Flow'rs 
When thy ſhort Reign is paſt, the fev'riſtr Sun 
The ſultry Tropick fears, and moves more {lowly on. 
So way thy tender Bloſſoms fear no Blight, 
Nor Goats with venom'd Teeth thy Tendrils bite, 
As thou ſhalt guide my wandring Feet to find 
The fragrant Greens I ſeek my Brows to bind. 

His Vows addreſs'd, within the Grove he ſtray'd, 
Till Fate, or Fortune, near the Place convey'd 0 
His Steps where ſecret Palamon was laid, 
Full little thought of him the gentle Knight, 

Who flying Death had there conceal'd his Flight, 
In Brakes and Brambles hid, and ſhunning Mortal Sight. 
And leſs he knew him for his hated Foe, 
But $ar'd him as a Man he did not know. 
But as it has been ſaid of ancient Years, 
That Fields are full of Eyes, and Woods have Ears: 
For this the Wiſe are ever on their Guard, 
For, unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd, 
Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone, 
And leſs than all ſuſpected Palamon, 
Who liſtning heard him, while he ſearch'd the Grove, 
And loudly ſung his Roundelay of Love. 
But on the ſudden ſtopp'd, and ſilent ſtood, 
(As Lovers often muſe, and change their Mood ;) 
Now high as Heav'n, and then as low as Hell, 
Now up, now down, as Buckets in a Well : 
For Venus, like her Day, will change her Cheer, 
And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday clear, 
D 5 Thus 
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Thus Arcite having ſung, with alter'd Hue 
Sunk on the Ground, and from his Boſom drew 
A deſp*rate Sigh, accuſing Heav'n and Fate, 
And angry 7Juno's unrelenting Hate. 

Curs'd be the Day when firſt I did appear; 

Let it be blotted from the Calendar, 


Leſt it poilute the Month, and poiſon all the Year, 


Still will the jealous Queen purſue our Race ? 
Cadmus is dead, the Theban City was ; 
Yet ceaſes not her Hate : For all who come 


From Cadmus ale involv'd in Cad mus Doom. 


I ſuffer for my Blood : Unjuſt Decree! 

'That puniſhes anorher*s Crime on me. 

in mean Eſtate I ſerve my mortal Foe, 

The Man who caus'd my Country's-overthrow. 

This is not all; for Juno, to my Shame, 

Has forc'd me to forſake my former Name; 

Arcite I was, Philoftratus I am. 

That Side of Heaven is all my Enemy: 

Mars ruin'd Thebes; his Mother ruin'd me. 

Of all the Royal Race remains but one 

Beſide myſelf, th* unhappy Palamon, 

Whom T he/zus holds in Bonds, and will not free; 

Without a Crime, except his Kin to me. 

Yet theſe, and all the reſt I cou'd endure; 

But Love's a Malady without a Cure: 

Fierce Love has pierc*d me with his fiery Dart, 

He fires within, and hiſſes at my Heart. 

Your. Eyes, fair Emily, my Fate purſue ; 

I ſuffer for the Reſt, I die for you. 

Of ſuch a Goddeſs no Time leaves Record, 

Who burn'd the Temple where ſhe was ador'd : 

And let it burn, I never will complain, 

Pleas'd with my Suff' rings, if you knew my Pain, 
At this a kckly Qualm his Heart aſſail'd, 

His Ears ring inward, and his Senſes fad. 
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No Word miſs'd Palamon of all he ſpoke, 
But ſoon to deadly Pale he chang'd his Look: 
He trembled ev'ry Limb, and felt a Smart, 
As if cold Steel had glided through his Heart; 
Nor longer ſtaid, but ſtarting from his Place, 
Diſcover'd ſtood, and ſhew'd his hoſtile Face: 
Falſe Traitor Arcite, Traitor to thy Blood, 
Bound by thy ſacred Oath to ſeek my Good, 
Now art thou found forſworn, for Emily ; 
And dar'ſt attempt her Love, for whom I die. 
So haſt thou cheated TH u, with a Wile, 
Againſt thy Vow,, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd Name : As falſe to me, 
So falſe thou art to him who ſet thee free: 
But reft aſſur'd, that either thou ſhalt die, 
Or elfe renounce thy Claim in Emily : 
For though unarm'd I am, and (freed by Chance) 
Am here without my Sword, or pointed Lance: 
Hope not, baſe Man, unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For I am Palamen, thy mortal Foe. 

Arcite, who heard his Tale, and knew the Man, 

Iis Sword unſheath'd, and fiercely thus began: 

Now by the Gods, who govern Heav'n above, 
Wert thou not weak with Hunger, mad with Love, 
That Word had been thy laſt, or in this Grove 
This Hand ſhould force thee to renounce thy Love. 
The Surety which I gave thee, I defy : 
Fool, not to know that Love endures no Jie, 
And 7ove but laughs at Lovers Perjury. 
Know I will ſerve the Fair in thy Deſpight; 
But fince thou art my Kinſman, and a Knight, 
Here, have my Faith, To-morrow in this Grove 
Our Arms ſhall plead the Titles of our Love: 
And Heav'n ſo help my Right, as I alone 
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Will come, and keep the Cauſe and Quarrel both unknown; 
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With Arms of Proof both for myſelf and thee ; 4 
Chuſe thou the beſt, and leave the Worſt to me. 
And, that at better Eaſe thou may'ſt abide, 

Bedding and Cloaths I will this Night provide, 

And needful Suftenance, that thou may'ſt be 

A Conqueſt better won, and worthy me. 

His Promiſe Palamon accepts ; but pray'd, 

To keep it better than the firſt he made. 


'Thus fair they parted till the Morrow's Dawn, 


For each had laid his piighted Faith to pawn. 

Oh Love! Thou fternly Tot thy Pow'r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a Rival in thy Reign, 

Tyrants and thou all Fellowſhip diſdain. 

This was in Arcite prov'd, and Palamon, 

Both in Deſpair, yet each would love alone. 

Arcite return'd, and, as in Honour ty'd, 

His Foe with Bedding, and with Food 1 N 

Then, ere the Day, two Suits of Armour ſought, 

Which berne before him on his Steed he brought: 

Both were of ſhining Steel, and wrought ſo pure, 

As might the Strokes of two ſuch Arms endure. 

Now, at the Time, and in th' appointed Place, 

The Challenger, and Challeng'd, Face to Face, 

Approach ; each other from afar they knew, 

And from afar their Hatred chang'd their Hue. 

So ſtands the Thracian Heardſman with his Spear, 

Full in the Gap, and hopes the hunted Bear, 

And hears him ruſtling in the Wood, and ſees 

His Courfe at Diſtance by the bending Trees; 

And thinks, Here comes my mortal Enemy, 

And either he muſt fall in Fight, or I: 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his Dart; 

A gen'rous Chilneſs ſeizes ev'ry Part; | | 5 

The Veins pour back the Blood, and fortify the Heart. 
Thus pale they meet! their Eyes with Fury burn; 

None greets; for none the Greeting will return: 


But 
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But in dumb Surlineſs, each arm'd with Care 

His Foe profeſt, as Brother of the War : 

Then both, no Moment loſt, at once advance 

Againſt each other, arm'd with Sword and Lance: 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Their Corſlets, and the thinneſt Parts explore. 

Thus two long Hours in equal Arms they ſtood, 

And wounded, wound; *till both were bath'd in Blood; 
And not a Foot of Ground had either got, 

As if the World depended on the Spot. 

Fell Arcite like an angry T'yger far'd, 

And like a Lion Pal/amen appear'd : 

Or as two Boars whom Love to Battel draws, 

With riſing Briſtles, and with froathy Jaws, 

Their adverſe Breaſts with Tuſks oblique they wound; 
With Grunts and Groans the Foreſt rings around. 

So fought the Knights, and 2 abide, 

Till Fate an Umpire ſends their Diff'rence to decide. 
The Pow'r that miniſters to God's Decrees, 

And executes on Earth what Heav'n foreſees, 

Call'd Providence, or Chance, or fatal Sway, 

Comes with reſiſtleſs Force, and finds or makes her Way. 
Nor Kings, nor Nations, nor united Pow'r 

One Moment can retard th' appointed Hour. 

And ſome one Day, ſome wondrous Chance appears, 
Which happen'd not in Centuries of Vears: 

For ſure, whate'er we Mortals hate, or love, 

Or hope, or fear, depends on Pow'rs above; 

They move our Appetites to Good or 111, 

And by Foreſight neceſſitate the Will. 

In Theſeus this appears; whoſe youthful Joy 

Was Beaſts of Chaſe in Foreſts to deftroy ; b 
This gentle Knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, 
Forſook his eaſie Couch at early Day, 

And to the Wood and Wilds purſu'd his Way. 
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Beſide him rode Hippolita the Queen, 
And Emily attir'd in lively Green: 


With Horns, and Hounds, and all the tuneful Cry, 


To hunt a Royal Hart within the Covert nigh: 
And as he follow'd Mars before, ſo now 

He ſerves the Goddeſs of the Silver Bow. 

The Way that The/eus took was to the Wood 
Where the two Knights in cruel Battel ſtood : 


The Laund on which they fought, th' appointed Place 


In which th* uncoupled Hounds began the Chace, 
T hither forth-right he rode to rowſe the Prey, 
That ſhaded by the Fern in Harbour lay ; 


And thence diſlodg'd, was wont to leave the Wood, 


For open Fields, and croſs the Cryſtal Flood. 
Approach'd, and looking underneath the Sun, 
He ſaw proud Arcite, and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal Battle doubling Blow on Blow, 

Like Lightning flam'd their Fauchions to and fro, 
And ſhot a dreadful Gleam ; ſo ſtrong they ſtrook, 
There ſeem'd leſs Force requir'd to fell an Oak: 
He gaz'd with Wonder on their equal Might, 
Look'd eager on, but knew not either Knight: 
Reſolv'd to learn, he ſpurr'd his fiery Steed 
With goring Rowels, to provoke his Speed, 
The Minute ended that began the Race, 

So ſoon he was betwixt 'em on the Place; 

And with his Sword unſheath'd, on Pain of Life 
Commands both Combatants to ceaſe their Strite : 
Then with imperious Tone purſues his Threat, 
What are you? Why in Arms together met? 
How dares your Pride preſume againſt my Laws, 
As in a liſted Field to Lebt your Cauſe? 

Unaſk'd the Royal Grant; no Marſhal by, 

As Knightly Rites require; nor Judge to try? 
Then Palamon, with ſcarce recover'd Breath, 


'Thus haſty ſpoke ; We both deſerve the Death, 


And 
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And both wou'd die; for look the World around, 
A Pair ſo wretched is not to be found. 

Our Life's a Load; encumber'd with the Charge, 
We long to ſet th' impriſon'd Soul at large. 

Now as thod art a Sovereign Judge, decree 

The rightful Doom of Death to him and me, 

Let neither find thy Grace ? for Grace is Cruelty, 

Me firſt, O kill me firſt; and cure my Woe: 

Then ſheath the Sword of Juſtice on my Foe, 

Or kill him firſt; for when his Name 1s heard, 

He foremoſt will receive his due Reward. 

Arcite of Thebes 1s he; thy mortal Foe, 

On whom thy Grace did Liberty beſtow, 

But firſt contracted, that if ever found 

By Day or Night upon th* 4:henian Ground, 


His Head ſhould pay the Forfeit: See return'd 


The perjur'd Knight, his Oath and Honour ſcorn'd. 
For this is he, who with a borrow'd Name 
And profer'd Service, to thy Palace came, 
Now call'd Philoftratus : Retain'd by thee, 
A Traitor truſted, and in high Degree, 
Aſpiring to the Bed of beauteous Emily. 
My Part remains: From Thebes my Birth I own, 
— call myſelf th* unhappy Palamon. 
hink me not like that Man ; fince no Diſgrace 
Can force me to renounce the Honour of my Race, 
Know me for what I am: I broke thy Chain, 
Nor promis'd I thy Pris'ner to remain: 
The Love of Liberty with Life is giv'n, 
And Life itſelf th' inferior Gift of Heav'n. 
Thus without Crime I fled ; but farther know, 
I with this Arcite am thy mortal Foe : 
Then give me Death, ſince I thy Life purſue, 
For Safeguard of thy ſelf, Death is my Due. 


More wou'dſt thou know ? I love bright Emily, 


And for her Sake and in her Sight will die: 


But 
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But kill my Rival too; for he no leſs 
Deſerves; and I thy righteous Doom will bleſs, c 
Aſſur'd that what TI loſe, he never ſhall poſſeſs. 
To this reply'd the ſtern Athenian Prince, 
And ſow'rly ſmiPd, In owning your Cffence 
You judge yourſelf; and I but keep Record 
In Place of Law, while you pronounce the Word. 
Take your Deſert, the Death you have decreed ; 
I ſeal your Doom, and ratifie the Deed. 
By Mars, the Patron of my Arms, you die. 
He ſaid ; dumb Sorrow ſeiz'd the Standers- by. 
The Queen above the reſt, by Nature good, 
(The Pattern form'd of perfect Womanhood) 
For tender Pity wept + When ſhe began, 
Through the bright Quire th' infectious Virtue ran. 
All dropp'd their Tears, ev'n the contended Maid: 
Aud thus among themſelves they ſoftly ſaid: 
What Eyes can ſuffer this unworthy Sight! 
Two Youths of Royal Blood, renown'd in Fight, 
The Maſterſhip of Heav'n in Face and Mind, 
And-Lovers, far beyond their faithleſs Kind : 
See their wide ſtreaming Wounds ; they neither came 
For Pride of Empire, nor Defire of Fame : 
Kings fight for Kingdoms, Madmen for Applauſe ; 
But Love for Love alone; that crowns the Lover's Cauſe, 
This Thought, which ever bribes the beauteous Kind, 
Such Pity wrought in ev'ry Lady's Mind, 
They left their Steeds, and proftrate on the Place, 
From the fierce King, implor'd th* Offenders Grace. 
He paus'd a while, ſtood filent in his Mood, | 
(For yet, his Rage was boiling in his Blood) 
But ſoon his tender Mind th' Impreſſion felt, 
(As ſofteſt Metals are not flow to melt, 
And Pity ſooneſt runs in ſofteſt Minds :) 
Then reaſons with himſelf ; and firſt he finds 
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His Paſſion caſt a Miſt before his Senſe, 
And either made, or magnify'd th' Offence, 


Offence ! of what? to whom? Who judg'd the Cauſe ? 
The Pris*ner freed himſelf by Nature's Laws: 

Born free, he ſought his Right : The Man he freed 
Was perjur'd, but his Love excus'd the Deed : 

Thus pond'ring, he look'd under with his Eyes, 

And ſaw the Womens Tears, and heard their Crics ; 
Which mov'd Compaſſion more: he ſhook his Head, 


And ſoftly ſighing to himſelf he ſaid, 


Curſe on th* unpard'ning Prince, whom Tears can draw 


To no Remorſe ; who rules by Lions Law; 


And deaf to Pray'rs, by no Submiſſion bow'd, 


Rends all alike; the Penitent, and Proud : 


At this, with Look ſerene, he rais'd his Head, 


Reaſon reſum'd her Place, and Paſſion fed: 


Then thus aloud he ſpoke : The Pow'r of Love, 
In Earth, and Seas, and Air, and Heav'n above, 


Rules, unreſiſted, with an awful Nod; 
By daily Miracles declar'd a Gcd : 


He blinds the Wiſe, gives Eye-ſight to the Blind; 
And moulds and ſtamps anew the Lover's Mind. 


Behold that Arcite, and this Palamon, 

Freed from my Fetters, and in Safety gone, 
What hinder'd either in their native Soil 

At Eaſe to reap the Harveſt of their Toil ? 
But Love, their Lord, did otherwiſe ordain, 
And brought 'em in their own deſpite again, 


To ſuffer Death deſerv'd; for well they know, 


Tis in my Pow'r, and I their deadly Foe; 


The Proverb holds, That to be wiſe and love, 


Is hardly granted to the Gods above. 


See how the Madmen bleed: Behold the Gains 
With which their Maſter, Love, rewards their Pains : 


For ſev'n long Years, on Duty ev'ry Day, 


Lo their Obedience, and their Monarch's Pay : 
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Yet, as in Duty bound, they ſerve him on, De 
And aſk the Fools, they think it wiſely done : | Se: 
Nor Eaſe, nor Wealth, nor Life itſelf regard, Bu! 
For 'tis their Maxim, Love is Love's Reward. | To 
This is not all; the Fair for whom they ſtrove S Th 
Nor knew before, nor could ſuſpe& their Love, la 
Nor thought, when ſhe beheld the Fight from far, An 
Her Beauty was th' Occaſion of the War. * Sha 
But ſure a gen'ral Doom on Man is paſt, = An 
And all are Fools and Lovers, firſt or laſt: Pro 
This both by others and myfelf I know, Or 

For I have ſerv'd their Sovereign, long ago. | The 
Oft have been caught within the winding Train g The 
Of Female Snares, and felt the Lovers Pain, * An 
And learn'd how far the God can human Hearts conſtrain. | Th 
To this Remembrance, and the Pray'rs of thoſe - Th 
Who for th' offending Warriors interpoſe, Ant 
I give their forfeit IL. ives; on this accord, Wit 
To do me Homage as their Sov'reign Lord; Ane 
And as my Vaſſals, to their utmoſt Migbt, If b 
Aſſiſt my Perſon, and aſſert my Right. Swe 
This, freely ſworn, the Knights their Grace obtain'd, * V 
Then thus the King his ſecret Thoughts explain'd: And 
If Wealth, or Honour, or a Royal Race, The 
Or each, or all, may win a Lady's Grace, "> Extc 
Then either of you Knights may well deſerve To 
A Princeſs born; and ſuch 1s ſhe you ſerve: ” Dep 
For Emily is Siſter to the Crown, on 
And but too well to both her Beauty known: And 
But ſhou'd you combate till you both were dead, Pron 
Two Lovers cannot ſhare a ſingle Bed: | 1 Each 
As therefore both are equal in Degree, It 

The Lot of both be left to Deſtiny. Or te 
Now hear th' Award, and happy may it prove If he 
To her, and him who beſt deſerves her Love. Of R 
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Depart from hence in Peace, and free as Air, 
Search the wide World, where you pleaſe repair ; 
But on the Day when this returning Sun 
To the ſame Point through ev'ry Sign has run, 
Then each of you his Hundred Knights ſhall bring, 
In Royal Liſts, to fight before the King ; 
And then, the Knight whom Fate or happy Chance 
Shall with his Friends to Victory advance, 
And grace his Arms ſo far in equal Fight, 
From out the Bars to force his Oppoſite, 
Or kill, or make him Recreant on the Plain, 
The Prize of Valour and of Love ſhall gain; 
The ry er- Party ſhall their Claim releaſe, 
And the long Jars conclude in laſting Peace. 
The Charge be mine t' adorn the choſen Ground, 
The Theatre of War, for Champions ſo renown'd ; 
And take the Patrons Place of either Knight, ; 
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With Eyes impartial to behold the Fight; 
And Heav'n of me ſo judge, as I ſhall judge aright. 
If both are ſatisfy'd with this Accord, 
S8 wear by the Laws of Knighthood on my Sword, 
Who now but Palamon exults with Joy? 
And raviſh'd Arcite ſeems to touch the Sky: 
' The whole aſſembled Troop was pleas'd as well, 
> Extol'd th' Award, and on their Knees they fell 
: To bleſs the gracious King. The Knights with Leave 
2 Departing from the Place, his laſt Commands receive; 
On Emily with equal Ardour look, 
And from her Eyes their Inſpiration took. 
From thence to Thebes old Walls purſue their Way, 
: | Each to provide his Champions for the Day. 
It might be deem'd on our Hiſtorian's Part, 
Or too much Negligence, or want of Art, 
If he forgot the vaſt Magnificence 


Of Royal The/eus, and his large Expence. 
8 | | He 
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He firſt enclos'd for Liſts a level Ground, 

The whole Circumference a Mile around: 

The form was Circular; and all without 

A Trench was ſunk, to moat the Place about. 

Within; an Amphitheatre appear'd, 

Rais'd in Degrees; to ſixty Paces rear'd : 

That when a Man was plac'd in one Degree, 

Height was allow'd for him above to ſee. 
Eaſtward was built a Gate of Marble white ; 

The like adorn'd the Weſtern oppoſite, 

A nobler Object than this Fabric was, 

Rome never ſaw ; nor of ſo vaſt a Space. 

For, ch with Spoils of many a conquer'd Land, 

All Arts and Artiſts, T he/exs could command; 

Who ſold for Hire, or wrought for better Fame: 

The Maſter-Painters, and the Carvers came. 

So roſe within the Campaſs of the Year 

An Age's Work, a glorious Theatre. 


Then o'er it's Eaſtern Gate was rais'd above 


A Temple, ſacred to the Queen of Love 
An Altar ſteod below: On either Hand 
A Prieſt with Roſes crown'd, who held a Myrtle Wand. 
The Dome of Mars was on the Gate oppos'd, - 
And on the North a Turret was enclos'd, 
Within the Wall, of Alabaſter white, 
And crimſon Coral, for the Queen of Night, \ 
Who takes in Sylvan Sports her chaſte Delight. 
Within theſe Oratories might you ſee 
Rich Carvings, Pourtraitures, and Imagery : 
Where ev'ry Figure to the Life expreſs'd 
The Godhead's Pow'r to whom it was addreſs'd, 
In Venus Temple, on the Sides were ſeen 
The broken Slumbers of inamour'd Men: 
Pray'rs that e'en ſpoke, and Pity ſeem'd to call, 
And iſſuing Sighs that ſmoak'd along the Wall. 
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Complaints, and hot Defires, the Lover's Hell, 
And ſcalding Tears, that wore a Channel where they fell : 
And all around were Nuptial Bonds, the Ties 

Of Loves Aſſurance, and a Train of Lies, 

That, made in Luſt, conclude in Perjuries. 
Beauty, and Youth, and Wealth, and Luxury, 
And ſpritely Hope, and ſhort-enduring Joy ; 

And Sorceries to raiſe th? Infernal Pow'rs, 

And Sigils framed in Planetary Hours: 

Expence, and After-thought, and idle Care, 

And Doubts of motley Hue, and dark Deſpair: 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical Surmiſe, 

And Jealouſy ſuffus'd, with Jaundice in her Eyes; 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in Tawney dreſs'd; 
Down-look'd, and with a Cuckow on her Fiſt, 
Oppos'd to her, on t' other Side, advance 

The coſtly Feaſt, the Carol, and the Dance, 
Minſtrels, and Muſick, Poetry, and Play, 

And Balls by Night, and Turnaments by Day. 


All theſe were painted on the Wall, and more; 


With Acts, and Monuments of Times before: 
And others added by Prophetick Doom, 

And Lovers yet unborn, and Loves to come: 
For there, th' Idalian Mount, and Citheron, 
The Court of FYexus, was in Colours drawn: 
Before the Palace-gate, in careleſs Dreſs, 


And looſe Array, ſat Portreſs Idleneſs: 


There Samp/on was; with wiſer Solomon, 


There, by the Fount, Narci/us pin'd alone; : 
And all the mighty Names by Love undone ; 


Medea Charms were there, Circean Feaſts, 

With Bowls that turn'd inamour'd Youth to Beaſts, 
Here might be ſeen, that Beauty, Wealth, and Wit, 
And Proweſs, to the Pow'r of Love ſubmit : 
Ihe ſpreading Snare for all Mankind is laid; 
And Lovers all betray, and are betray'd. 


The 
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The Goddeſs ſelf, ſome noble Hand had wrought; 
Smiling ſhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing Thought: 
From Ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 

And ſmooth'd the ruffled Seas, and clear'd the Skies; 
She trode the Brine all bare below the Breaſt, 

And the green Waves but ill conceal'd the reſt ; 

A Lute ſhe held; and on her Head was ſeen - 

A Wreath of Roſes red, and Myrtles green : 

Her Turtles fann'd the buxom Air above; 

And, by his Mother, ſtood an Infant-Love: 

With Wings unfledg'd; his Eyes were banded o'er ; 
His Hands a Bow, his Back a Quiver bore, 
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Supply'd with Arrows bright and keen, a deadly Store, 


But in the Dome of mighty Mars the Red, 
With diffrent Figures all the Sides were ſpread : 
This Temple, leſs in Form, with equal Grace 
Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace : 
For that cold Region was the lov'd Abode, 
And Sov'reign Monſion of the Warrior-God. 
'The Landſcape was a Foreſt wide and bare ; 
Where neither Beaſt, nor Human-kind repair; 
The Fowl, that ſcent afar, the Borders fly, 
And ſhun the bitter Blaſt, and wheel about the Sky, 
A Cake of Scurf lies baking on the Ground, 
And prickly Stubs, inſtead of Trees are found ; 
Or Woods with Knots and Knares deform'd and old ; 
Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold : 
A ratling Tempeſt through the Branches went, 
That ſtripp'd 'em bare, and one ſole Way they bent. 
Heav'n froze above, ſevere, the Clouds congeal, 


And thro' the Cryſtal Vault appear'd the ſtanding Hail. 


Such was the Face without, a Mountain ſtood 
Threatning from high, and overlook'd the Wood: 
Beneath the lowring Brow, and on a Bent, 


The Temple ſtood of Mars Armipotent ; 
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The Frame of burniſh'd Steel, that caſt a Glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing Air, 
A ſtreight, long Entry, to the Temple led, 


Blind with high Walls; and Horror over Head : 
Thence iſſu'd ſuch a Blaſt, and hollow Rore, 


As threaten'd from the Hinge to heave the Door ; 

In, through that Door, a Northern Light there ſhone; 
"Twas all it had, for Windows there were none. 

The Gate was Adamant; Eternal Fame! | 
Which hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian Quarries came. 
The Labour of a God; and all along 


Tough Iron Plates were clench'd to make it ſtrong, 
A Tun about was ev'ry Pillar there; 


A poliſh'd Mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. 
There ſaw I how the ſecret Fellon wrought, 
And Treaſon lab'riag in the Traitor's Thought 


And Midwife Time the ripen'd Plot to Murder brought. 


There, the red Anger dar'd the pallid Fear; 
Next ſtood Hypocriſy, with holy Lear: 
Soft, ſmiling, and demurely looking down, 
But hid the Dagger underneath the Gown - 


Th' aſſaſſinating Wife, the Houſhold Fiend ; 


And far the blackeſt there, the Traitor-Friend, 
On t other Side there ſtood Deſtruction bare ; 


Unpuniſh'd Rapine, and a Waſte of War. 
Conteſt, with ſharpen'd Knives, in Cloyſters drawn, 


And all with Blood beſpread the holy Lawn. 

Loud Menaces were heard, and foul Diſgrace, 

And bawling Infamy, in Language baſe; 

Till Senſe was loſt in Sound, and Silence fled the Place. 


The Slayer of himſelf yet ſaw I there, 

The Gore congeal'd was clotter'd in his Hair: 
With Eyes half clos'd, and gaping Month he lay, 
And grim. as when he breath'd his ſullen Soul away. 


In Midſt of all the Dome, Misfortune ſate, 
And gloomy Diſcontent, and fell Debate 


And 
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And Madneſs laughing in his ireful Mood; | FL, 
And arm'd Complaint on Theft; and Cries of Blood. w Te 
There was the murder'd Corps, in Covert laid, = v 
And Violent Death in thouſand Shapes diſplay'd: Sh 
The City to the Soldier's Rage reſign'd: 1. 
Succeſsleſs Wars, and Poverty behind: Pu 
Ships burnt in Fight, or forc*d on Rocky Shores, Cs 
And the raſh Hunter ſtrangled by the Boars : Ar 
The new-born Babe by Nurſes overlaid ; He 
And the Cook caught within the Raging Fire he made. In 
All Ills of Mars his Nature, Flame and Steel: 1 


The gaſping Charioteer, beneath the Wheel 

Of his own Car; the ruin'd Houſe that falls 

And intercepts her Lord betwixt the Walls: 

The whole Diviſion that to Mar, pertains, 

All Trades of Death that deal in Steel for Gains, 
Were there: The Butcher, Armourer, and Smith, 
Who forges ſharpen'd Fauchions, or the Scythe. 
The ſcarlet Conqueſt on a Tow'r was plac'd, 
With Shouts, and Soldiers Acclamations grac'd: 
A pointed Sword hung threatning o'er his Head, 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender Twine of Thread. 
There ſaw I Mars his Iaes, the Capitol, 

The Seer in vain foretelling Cæſar's Fall, 

The laſt Triumwirs, and the Wars they move, 
And Antony, who loſt the World for Love. 

Theſe, and a thouſand more, the Fane adorn; 
Their Fates were painted ere the Men were born, 
All copied from the Heav'ns, and ruling Force 
Of the Red Star, in his revolving Courſe. 

The Form of Mars high on a Chariot ſtood, 

All ſheath'd in Arms, and grufly look'd the God: 
Two Geomantick Figures were diſplay'd 

Above his Head, a“ Warriour and a Maid, 

One when Direct, and one when Retrogade. 
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be Tird with Deformities of Death, I haſte | 
"To the third Temple of Diana chaſte; ON 
A Sylvan Scene with various Greens was drawn, 
Shades on the Sides, and on the Midſt a Lawn: 
The Silver Cynthia, with her Nymphs around, 
Purſu'd the flying Deer, the Woods with Horns reſound: 
Ca iſiho there ſtood manitelt of Shame, 
And turn'd a Bear, the Northern Star became: 
Her Son was next, and by peculiar Grace 
In the cold Circle held the ſecond Place: 
The Stag Aeon in the Stream had ſpy'd 
The naked Huntreſs, and, for ſeeing, dy'd: 
His Hounds, unknowing of his Change, purſue 
The Chace, and their miſtaken Maſter flew, 
Peneian Daphne too was there to ſee, 
Appollo's Love before, and now his Tree: 
Il adjoining Fane tl aſſembled Greek: expreſ:'d, 
And hunting of the Caledonian Beaſt. 
Oenides? Valour, and his eavy'd Prize; 
the fatal Pow'r of Atalanta's Eyes; 
© Diona's Vengeance on the Vigor ſhown, 
Ihe Murdreſs Mother, and conſuming Son. 
The Yol/cian Queen extended on the Plain; 
Ihe Treaſon puniſh'd, and the Traitor ſlain. 
Ihe reſt were various Hantings, well deſign'd, 
And Salvage Beaſts deſtroy'd, of ev'ry Kind. 
The graceful Goddeſs was array'd in Green ; 
About her Feet were little Beagles ſeen, Nen 
That watch'd with upward Eyés' the Motions of their 
Her Legs were buſkin'd, and the Left before, 
In A& to ſhoot, a Silver Bow ſhe bore, 
And at her Back a painted Quiver wore. 5 
She trod a wexing Moon, that ſoon wou'd wane, 
And drinking borrow'd Light, be fill'd again: 
With down-caſt Eyes, as ſeeming to ſurvey 
> "The dark Dominions, her alternate Sway, 
be: E Before 
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| | Before her ſtood a Woman in her Throes, | g 
5 And call'd Lacina's Aid, her Burden to diſcloſe, 


| | All theſe the Painter drew with ſuch Command, 
That Nature ſnatch'd the Pencil from his Hand, 


Aſham'd and angry that his Art could feign 
it And mend the Tortures of a Mother's Pain. 
iv Theſeus beheld the Fanes of ev'ry God, 
it And thought his mighty Coſt was well beſtow'd, 
18 So Princes now their Poets ſhould regard ; 
it But few can write, and fewer can reward. 
18 The Theatre thus rais'd, the Liſts enclos'd, 
4 And all with vaſt Magnificence diſpos'd, 
7 We leave the Monarch pleas'd, and haſte to bring 
The Knights to combate ; and their Arms to ſing. 
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Hk Day approach'd when Fortune ſhou'd 

SG decide ; 

7 Th” important Enterprize, and give the 
Bride; | 

For now, the Rivals round the World had 
ſought, 


And each his Number, well appointed, brought. 


The Nations far and near, contend in Choice, 


And ſend the Flow'r of War by Publick Voice; 
That after, or before, were never known 


Such Chiefs; as each an Army ſeem'd alone: 
Beſide the Champions; all of high Degree, 


Who Knighthood lov'd, and Deeds of Chivalry. 
E 2 Throng'd 
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Throng'd to the Liſts, and envy'd to behold 

The Names of others, not their own, enroll'd. 

Nor ſeems it range ; for ev'ry.Noble Knight, 

Who loves the Fair, and is endu'd with Might, 

In ſuch a Quarrel would be proud to'fight. + - 

There breaths not ſcarce a Man on Britiſb Groun 

(An Iſle for Love, and Arms of old renown'd) 

But would have fold his Life to purchaſe Fame, 

To Palamon or Arcite ſent his Name: 

And had the Land ſelected of the beſt, 

Half had come hence, and let the World provide the reſt. 

A hundred Knights with Palamon there came, 

Approv'd in Fight, and Men of mighty Name; 

Their Arms were ſev'ral, as their Nations were, 

But furniſh'd all alike with Sword and Spear. 

Some wore Coat-armour, imitating Scale; 

And next their Skins were ſtubborn Shirts of Mail. 

Some wore a Breaſtplate, and a'light Juppon, 

Their Horſes cloth'd with rich Capariſon : 

Some for Defence would Leathern Bucklers uſe, 

Of folded Hides; and others Shields of Pruce. 

One hung a Pole-axe at h.s Saddle-how, 

And one a heavy Mace, to ſhun the Foe:; 

One for his Legs and Knets provided well, | 

With Jambeux arm'd, and double Plates of Steel: 

This on his Helmet wore a Lady's Glove, 

And that a Sleeve embroider'd by his Love. | 
With Palamon, above the Reſt in Place, LEES, 
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Lycurgus came, the ſucly King of Thrace ; 

Black was his Beard, and manly was his Face: 

The Balls of his broad Eyes roll'd in his Head, 
And glar'd betwixt a Yellow and a Red: 

He look'd a Lion with a gloomy Stare, 

And o'er his Eye-brows hung his matted Hair: 
Big-bon'd, and large of Limbs, with Sinews ſtrong, 
Broad-ſhoul !er*d, and his Arms were round and aan, 
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Four Milk-white Bulls (the Thracian Uſe of old) 

Were yok'd to draw his Car of burniſh'd Gold, 

Upright he ſtood, and bore aloft his Shield, , 

Conſpicuous from afar, and over-look*'d the Field. 

His Surcoat was a Bear-ſkin on his Back 

His Hair hung long behind, and gloſſy Raven- black. 

His ample Forehead bore a Coronet | 

With ſparkling Diamonds, and with Rubies ſet : 

Jen Brace, and more, of Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 

And tall as Stags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his Chair, 

A Match. for Pards in Flight, in grappling, for the Bear:) 

With Golden Muzzles all their Mouths were bound, 

And Collars of the ſame their Necks ſurround, 

Thus thro” the Fields Lycuxgus took his Way; 

His hundred Knights attend in Pomp and proud Array, 
To match this Monarch, with ſtrong Arcite came 

Emetrins King of Inde, a mighty Name, 

On a Bay Courfer, good] y to behold, | | 

The Trappings of his Horſe emboſs'd with barb'rous Gold. 

Not Mar: beitrode a Steed with greater Grace ; 

His Surcoat o'er his Arms was Cloth of Thrace, 

Adorn'd with Pearls, all Orient, round, and great; 

His Saddle was of Gold, with Ergerals ſet. 

His Shoulders large a Mantle did attire, 

With Rubies thick, and ſparkling as the Fire: 

His Amber-colour'd Locks in Ringlets run, 

With graceful Negligence, and ſhone againſt the Sun. 

His Noſe was Aquiline, his Eyes were blue, 

R.uddy his Lips, and freſh and fair his Hue: 

Some ſprinkled Freckles on his Face were ſeen, 

Whoſe Duſk ſet off the Whiteneſs of the Skin : 

is awful Preſence did the Crowd ſurprize, 

Nor durſt the raſh Spectator meet his Eyes, 

Eyes that confeſs'd him born for kingly Sway, 

So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable Day. 


His 
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His Age in Nature's youthful Prime appear'd, 
And juſt began to bloom his yellow Beard. 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his Voice was heard around, 
Loud as a Trumpet, with a Silver Sound. 
A Laurel wreath'd bis Femples, freſh, and green; 
And Myrdle-ſprigs, the Marks of Love, were mix'd between. 
pon his Fiſt he bore, for his Delight, 
In Eagle well reclaim'd, and Lilly-white. 
His hundred Knights attend him to the War, 
All arm'd for Battle; fave their Heads were bare. 
Words and Devices blaz'd on ev'ry Suield, 
And pleafing was the Terrour of the Field. 
For Kings, and Dukes, and Barons you might ſee, 
Like ſparkling Stars, though diff rent in Degree, 
All for th' Increaſe of Arms, and Love of Chivalry. 
Before the King, tame Leopards led the Way, 
And Troops of Lions innocently play. 
So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And Beaſts in Gambols friſk'd before their honeſt God. 
In this Array the War of either Side 
Through A:hen: paſs'd with Military Pride. 
At Prime, they enter'd on the Sunday Morn ; 
Rich Tap'ſtty ſpreadthe Streets, and Flow'rs the Pots adorn, 
The Town was all a Jubilee of Feaſts ; 
So Theſeus wild, in Honour of his Gueſts : 
Himſelf with open Arms the King embrac'd, 
Then all the reſt in their Degrees were-grac'd. 
No Harbinger was needful for the Night, 
For ev'ry Houſe was proud to lodge a Knight, 
I paſs the Royal Treat, nor mutt relate 
The Gifts beſtow'd, nor how the Champions ſate; 
Who firſt, who laſt, or how the Knights addreſs'd 
Their Vows, or who was faireſt at the Feaſt ; 
Whoſe Voice, whoſe graceful Dance did moſt ſurpriſe, 
Soft, am'rous Sighs, and filent Love of Eyes. 
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The Rivals call my Muſe another Way, 
To ſing their Vigils for th* enſuing Day, 
Twas ebbing Darkneſs, paſt the Noon of Night; 
And Phoſper on the Confines of the Light, 
Promis'd the Sun, ere Day began to ſpring b 
The tuneful Lark already ſtretch'd her Wing, 
And flick'ring on her Neſt, made ſhort Eſſays to ſing. 
When wakeful Palamon, preventing Day, 
Took, to the Royal Liſts, his early Way, 
To Venus at her Fane, in her own Houſe to pray. 
There, falling on his Knees before her Shrine, 
He thus implor'd with Pray'rs her Pow'r divine. 
Creator Venus, Genial Pow'r of Love, 
The Bliſs of Men below, and Gods above, 
Beneath the ſliding Sun thou runn'ſt thy Race, 
Doſt faireſt ſhine, and beſt become thy Place. 
For thee the Winds their Eaſtern Blaſts forbear, 
Thy Month reveals the Spring, and opens all the Year. 
Thee Goddeſs, thee the Storms of Winter fly, = © 
Earth ſmiles with Flow'rs renewing ; laughs the Sky, 
And Birds to Lays of Love their tuneful Notes apply. 
For thee the Lion loaths the Taſte of Blood, 
, And roaring hunts his Female throuzh the Wood : 
For thee the Bulls rebellow through the Groves, 
And tempt the Stream, and ſnuff their abſent Loves, 
»Tis thine, whate'er is pleaſant, good, or fair: 
All Nature is thy Province, Life thy Care; 
Thou mad'ſt the World, and doſt the World repair, 
Trou Gladder of the Mount of Cytheron, 
Increaſe of owe, Companion of the Sun; 
If &er Adonis touch'd thy tender Heart, 
Have Pity, Goddeſs, for thou know'ſt the Smart, 
Alas! I have not Words to tell my Grief ; 
To vent my Sorrow wou'd be fome Relief; 
Light Suff'rings give us Leiſure to complain; 
We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater Pain. 
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O Goddeſs, tell thyſelf what I would fay, 
Thou know'ſt it, and I feel too much to pray, U 
So grant my Suit, as I enforce my Might, 
In Love to be thy Champion, and thy Knight; 
A Servant to thy Sex, a Slave to thee, 
A Foe profeſt to barren Chaſtity. 
Nor aſk I Fame or Honour of the Field, 
Nor chuſe J more to vanquith, than to yield: 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt, 
Let Fate, or partial Chance, diſpoſe the Reſt : 
Find thou the Manner, and the Means prepare ; 
Poſſeſſion, more than Conqueſt, is my Care, 
Mars is the Warrior's God; in him it lies, 
On whom he favours to confer the Prize; 
With ſmiling Aſpect you ferenely move 
In your fifth Orb, and rule the Realm of Love, 
'7 he Fates but only ſpin the courſer Clue, 
The fineſt of the Wool is left for you. 
are me but cne ſmall Portion of the Twine, 
And let the Siſters cut below your Linc : 
The Reſt among the Rubbiſh may they ſweep, 
Or add it to the Yarn of ſome old Miſer's Heap. 
But if you this ambitious Pray'r deny, 
A Wiſh, I grant, beyond Mortality) 
Then let me fink beneath proud A citr's Arme, 
And J once dead, let him poſſeſs her Charms. 
Thus ended he; then, with Obſervance duc, 
The ſacred Incenſe on her Altar threw : 
he curling Smoke mounts heavy from the Fires; 
At length it catches Flame, and in a Blaze expires; 
At once the gracious Goddeſs gave the Sign, 
Her Statue ſhook, and trembled all the Shrine : 
Pleas'd Palamon the tardy Omen took: 
For, fince the Flames purſu'd the trailing Smoke, 
He knew his Boon was granted; but the Day 
To Diſtance driv'n, ed Joy adjourn'd with long _ 
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Now Morn with Roſy Light had ſtreak'd the Sky, 
Up roſe the Sun, and up roſe Emily ; 


Addreſs'd her early Steps to Cynthra's Fane, 
In State attended by her Maiden Train, 


Who bore the Veſts that holy Rites require, 


Incenſe, and od'rous Gums, and cover'd Fire. 
The plenteous Horns with pleaſant Mead they crown, 
Nor wanted ought befides in Honour of the Moon. 


Now while the Temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd Steam, 


They waſh the Virgin in a living Stream: 


The ſecret Ceremonies I conceal 3 


Uncouth ; perhaps unlawful to raveal: 

But ſuch they were as Pagan Uſe. requir'd, 
Perform'd by Women when the Men retir'd, 
Whoſe Eyes profane, their chaſt myſterious Rites. 
Might turn to Scandal, or obſcene Delights. 
Well-meaners think no Harm; but for the reſt, 


Things ſacred they pervert, and Silence is the beſf. 
Her ſhining Hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, 


A Crown of Maſtleſs Oak adorn'd her Head: 
When to the Shtine approach'd, the ſpotleſs Maid 
Had kindling Fires on either Altar laid : 

(The Rites were ſuch as were obſerv'd of old, 
By Statius in his Theban Story told.) 


Then kneeling with her Hands acroſs her Breaſt, 


Thus lowly ſhe preferr'd her chaſt Requeſt. - 

O Gaddeſs,, Haunter of the Woodland Green, 
To whom both Heav'n and Earth and Seas are ſeen ; 
Queen of the nether Skies, where half the Year 
Thy Silver Beams deſcend, and light th gloomy Sphere; 
Goddeſs of Maids, and conſcious of our Hearts, f 
So keep me from the Vengeance of thy Darts, 
Which Nzebe's devoted Iflue felt, ; 
When hiſſing thro” the Skies the feather'd Deathswere dealt: 


As I deſire to live a Virgin-life, 


Nor know the Name of Mother or of Wiſe. 
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Thy Votreſs from my tender Years Jam, 
And love, like thee, the Woods and Sylvan Game. 


And Man, the Tyrant of our Sex, IL hate, 
A lowly Servant, but a lofty Mate. 
Where Love is 1 + on the Female Side : 
On theirs meer ſenſual Guſt, and ſought with ſurly Pride. 
Now by the triple Shape, as thou art ſeen 
In Heas'n, Earth, Hell, and ev'ry where a Queen, 
Grant this my firſt Deſire; let Diſcord ceaſe, 
And make betwixt the Rivals laſting Peace: 
Quench their hot Fire, or far from me remove 
The Flame, and turn it on ſome other-Love, 
Or if my frowning Stars have ſo decreed, 
That one muſt be rejected, one ſucceed, 
Make him my Lord within whoſe faithful Breaſt 
is fix'd my Image, and who loves me beſt. 
But, oh! ev'n that avert! I chuſe it not, 
Bur take it as the leaſt unhappy Lot. 
A Maid I am, andof thy. Virgin-Train ; 
Oh, let me ſtill that ſpotleſs Name retain ! 
Frequent the Foreſts, thy chaſt Will obey, 
And only make the Beaſts of Chace my Prey ! 
The Flames aſcend on either Altar clear, 
While thus the blameleſs Maid addreſs'd her Pray'r. 
When lo! the burning Fire that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off, all ſudden, with extinguifh'd Light, 
And left one. Altar dark, a little Space ;. 
Which turp'd {elf.kindled, and renew'd the Blaze: 
The other ViRor-flame a Moment ſtood, 
Then fell, and lifeleſs left th' extinguiſh'd Wood; 
For ever loft, th' irrevocable Light 
Forſook the blackning Coals, and ſunk to Night: 
At either End it whiſtled as it flew, | 


Like Death, thou know'ſt, I loath the Nuptial State, ! 


And as the Brands were green, ſo dropp'd the Dew; z 
3 * 


lntetted as it fell with Sweat of ſanguine Hue. 
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The Maid from that ill Omer turn'd her Eyes, 

And with loud Shrieks and Clamours rent the Skies, 

Nor knew what ſignify'd the boding Sign, [vine, 

But found the Pow'rs diſpleas'd, and fear'd the Wrath Di- 
Then ſhook the ſacred Shrine, and ſudden Light 

Sprung through the vaulted Roof, and made the Temple 

The Pow'r, . behold! the Pow'r in Glory ſhone, [bright. 

By her bent Bow, and her keen Arrows known: 

The reſt, a Huntreſs iſſuing from the Wood, 

Reclining on her Cornel Spear ſhe ſtood, 

Then gracious thus began : Diſmiſs thy Fear, 

And Heav'ns unchang'd Decrees attentive hear: 

More pow'rful Gods have torn thee from my Side, 

Unwilling to reſign, and doom'd a Bride: 

The two contending Knights are weigh'd above; 

One Mars protects, and one the Queen of Love: 

But which the Man, is in the Thund'rer's Breaſt: 

This he pronounc'd, 'tis he who loves thee beſt. 

The Fire that once extinct, reviv'd again, 

Foreſhews the Love alloted to remain. 

Farewell, ſhe ſaid,  and-vaniſh'd from the Place; 

The Sheaf of Arrows ſhook, and rattled in the Cafe, 

Aghaſt at this, the Royal Virgin ſtood, 

Diſclaim'd,. and now no more a Siſter of the Wood: 

But to the parting Goddeſs thus ſhe pray'd ; | 

Propitious till be preſent to my Aid, | 

Nor quite abandon your once favour'd Maid. 

Then ſighing ſhe return'd ; but ſmil'd betwixt, 

With Hopes, and Fears, and Joys with Sorrows mixt. 
The next returning Planetary Hour 

Of Mars, who Mar & the Heptarchy of Pow'r, 

His Steps bold Arcite to the Temple bent, 

J adore with Pagan Rites the Paw'r Armipotent: 

Then proſtrate, low before his Altar lay, 

And tais'd kis manly Voice, and thus began to pray. 
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Strong God of Arms, whole Iron Scepter ſways 
The freezing North, and Hyferborean Seas, 
And Scyſbian Colds, and Thracia's Winter Coaſt, 


Where ſtand thy Steeds, and thou art honour'd moſt : 
There moſt; but ev'ry where thy Pow'r is known, 


The Fortune of the Fight is all thy own-: 

Terror is thine, and wild Amazement flung 
From out thy Chariot, withers ev'n the Strong: 
And Diſarray and ſhameful Rout enſue, 

And Force 1s added to the fainting Crew. 
Acknowledg'd as thou art, accept my Pray'r, 
If ought I have atchiev'd deferve thy Care : 

If to my utmoſt Pow'r with Sword and Shield 

] dar'd the Death, unknowing how to yield, 
And falling in my Rank, ſtill kept the Field: 
Then let my Arms prevail, by thee ſuſtain'd, 
That Emily by Conqueſt may be gain'd. 

Have Pity on my Pains; nor thoſe unkuown - 
To Mars, which when a Lover, were his own. 
Legus, the Publick Care of all above, 

Thy ſtubborn Heart has ſoften'd into Love: 
Now by her Blandiſhments and. pow'rful Charms 
When yielded, the lay curling in thy Arms, 
Ev*n by thy Shame, if Shame it may be call'd, 


When Vulcan had thee in his Net inthrali'd ; 


O envy*d Ignominy, fiveet Diſgrace, 


When ev'ry God that ſaw thee, wiſh'd thy Place ! 


By thoſe dear Pleaſures, aid my Arms in Fight, 
And make me conquer in my Patron's Right; 
For ] am young, a Novice in the Trade, 

The Fool of Love, unpractis'd to perſuade 
And want the ſoothing Arts that catch the Fair, 
But caught myſelf, lie ſtrugling in the Snare: 
And ſhe J love, or laughs at all my Pain, 


Or knows her Worth too well; and pays me with Diſdain. 
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For ſure I am, unleſs I win in \rms, 

To ſtand excluded from Emilia's Charms: 

Nor can my Strength avail, unleſs by thee 

Endu'd with Force, I gain the Victory: 

Then for the Fire which warm'd thy gen'rous Heart, 
Pity thy Subject's Pains, and equal Smart. 

So be the Morrow's Sweat and Labour mine, 

The Palm and Honour of the Conqueſt thine: 
Then ſhall the War, and ſtern Debate, and Strife 
Immortal, be the Bus'neſs of my Life; 

And in thy Fane, the duſty Spoils among, 

High on the burniſh'd Roof, my Banner ſhall be hun 
Rank'd with my Champions Bucklers, and below 
With Arms revers'd, th' Atchievements of my Foe :. 
And while theſe Limbs the Vital Spirit feeds, 
While Day to Night, and * to Day ſucceeds, 
Thy ſmoaking Altar ſhall be fat with Food 

Of Incenſe, and. the grateful Steam of Blood; 
Burnt Off' rings Morn and. Ev'ning ſhall be thine ;; 
And Fires eternal in thy Temple ſhine. 

The Buſh of yellow Beard, this Length of Hair, 
Which from my Birth inviolate I bear, 

Guiltleſs of Steel, and from the Razor free, 

Shall fall a pienteous Crop, reſerv'd for thee. 

do may my Arms with Victory be bleſt, 

J aſk no more; let Fate diſpoſe the reſt. 


The Champion ceas'd ; there follow'd in the Cloſe 


A hallow Groan, a murm'ring Wind aroſe, 
the Rings of Iron, that on the Doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring Sound, and harſhly rung: 
The bolted Gates flew open. at the Blaſt, 
The Storm rufh'd& in; and Arcire food aghaſt: 
The Flames were blown aſide, yet ſhone they bright, 
Fann'd by the Wind, and gave a ruffled Light. 
Then from the Ground a Scent began to riſe, 
. dweet-ſmelling, as accepted Sacrifice: 
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This Omen pleas'd, and as the Flames aſpire 

With od'rous Incenſe 4rcite heaps the Fire: 

Nor wanted Hymns to Mars, or Heathen Charms: 

At length the nodding Statue claſh'd.his Arms, 

And with a ſullen Sound,. and feeble Cry, 

Half ſunk, and half pronounc'd the Word of Victory. 

For this, with Soul devout, he thank'd the God, 

And of Succeſs ſecure, return'd to his Abode. 
Theſe Vows thus granted, rais'd a Strife above, 

Betwixt the God of War, and Queen of Love, 

She granting firſt, had Right of Time to plead; 

But he had granted too, nor would recede. 

Jowve was for Venus; but he fear'd his Wife, 

And ſeem'd unwilling to decide the Strife; 

Till Saturn from his Leaden Throne aroſe, 

And found a Way the Diff'rence to compoſe : 

Though ſparing of his Grace, to Miſchief bent, 

He ſeldom does a Good with good Intent. 

Wayward; but wiſe ;. by long Experience taught 

To pleaſe both Patties, for ill Ends, he ſougbt: 

For this Advantage Age from Youth has won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. 

By Fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 

And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd : 

Of him diſpoſing in his own Abode, 

He ſooth'd the Goddeſs, while he gull'd the God: 

Ceaſe; Daughter, to complain; and ſtint the Strife; 

Thy Palamon ſhall have his promis'd Wife : 

And Mars, the Lord of Conqueſt, in the Fight 

With Palm and Laurel ſhall adorn his Knight. 

Wide 1s my Courſe, nor turn I to my Place, 

Till length of Time, and move with tardy Pace, 

Man feels me, when I preſs th* Etherial Plains, 

My Hand 1s heavy, and the Wound remains. 

Mine is the Shipwreck, in a watry Sign; 

Aud in an earthy, thedark Dungeon mine, 
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Cold ſhivering Agues, melancholy Care, 
And bitter blaſting Winds, and poiſon'd Air, 
Are mine, and wilful Death, reſulting from Deſpair. 
The throtling Quinſey 'tis my Star appoints, 

And Rheumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints: 

When Churls rebel againſt their native Prince, 
I arm their Hands, and furniſh the Pretence; 

And houſing in the Lion's hateful Sign, 

Bought Senates, and en rech, TI are mine, 
Mine is the privy Pois'ning, 1 command 

Unkindly Seaſons, and ungrateful Land, 

By me Kings Palaces are puſh'd to Ground, 

And Miners, cruſh'd beneath their Mines are found. 
"Twas I ſlew Samp/on, when the pillar'd Hall 

Fell down, and cruſh'd the Many with the Fall. 

My looking is the Sire of Peſtilence, 

That ſweeps at once the People and the Prince. 
Now weep no more, but truſt thy Grandſire's Art; 
Mars ſhall be pleas'd, and thou perform thy Part. 
"Tis ill, though diff rent your Complexions are, 
The Family of Heav'n for Men ſhovld war. 

'Ph' Expedient pleas'd, where neither loſt his Right : 
Mars had the Day, and Venus had the Night. 

The Management they left to Chronos Care; 

Now turn we to th' Effect, and ſing the War. 

In Athens, all:was Pleaſure, Mirth, and Play, 

All proper to the Spring, and ſpritely May. 


1 Which ev'ry Soul inſpir'd with ſuch Delight, 


"Twas juſting all the Day, and Love at Night. 
Heav'n ſmil'd, and gladded was the Heart of Man; 
And Venus had the World, as when it firſt began. 
At length in Sleep their Bodies they compoſe, 


And dreamt the future F ight, and early roſe. 


Now ſcarce the dawning Day began to ſpring, | 


As at a Signal giv'n, the Streets with Clamours ring : 
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At once the Crowd aroſe ; confus'd and high 
Ev'n from the Heav'n was heard a ſhouting Cry; 

For Mars was early up, and rouz'd the Sky. 

The Gods came downward to behold the Wars, 
Sharpning their Sights, and leaning from their Stars. 
The neighing of the gen'rous Horfe was heard, 

For Battle by the buſy Groom N 

Ruſtling of Harneſs, ratling of the Shield, 

Clatt'ring of Armour, furbiſh'd for the Field. 

Crowds to the Caſtle mounted up the Street, 

Batt'ring the Pavement with their Courſers Feet: 

The greedy Sight might there devour the Gold 

Of glittring Arms, too dazling to behold ; 

And poliſh'd Steel that caſt the View aſide, 

And creſted Morions, with their plumy Pride. 

Knights, wich a long Retinue of their Squires, 

In gawdy Liv'ries march, and quaint Attires. 

One lac'd the Helm, another held the Lance: 

A third the ſhining Buckler did advance, | 

The Courſer paw'd the Ground with reſtleſs Feet, 

And ſnorting foam'd, and champ'd the Golden Bit. 

The Smiths and Atmourers on Palfreys ride, | 

Files in their hands, and Hammers at their Side, [vide. 

And Nails for looſen'd Spears, and Thongs for Shields pro- 

The Yeoman guard the Streets, in ſeemly Bands; Hands. 

And Clowns come ang 2 N with Cudgels in their 

The Trumpets, nextthe Gate, in order plac'd, 

Attend the Sign to found the Martial Blaſt: 

The Palace-yard is 1d with floating Tides, 

And the laſt Comers bear the former to the Sides. 

The Throng is in the Midſt : The common Crew 

Shut out, the Hall admits the better Few. 

In Knots they ſtand, or in a Rank they walk, 

Serious in AſpeR, earneſt in their Talk: 

Factious, and fav'ring this or t' other Side, 

As their ſtrong Fancies, and weak Reaſon, guide: 
Their 
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Their Wages baek their Wiſhes : Numbers hold 

With the fair freckled King, and Beard of Gold: 

So vig'rous are his Eyes, ſuch Rays they caſt, 

So prominent his Eagle's Beak 1s plac'd. 

But moſt their Looks on the black Monarch bend,. 

His rifing Muſcles, and his Brawn commend ; 

His double-biting Ax, and beamy Spear, 

Each aſking a Gigantick Force to rear. 

All ſpoke as partial Favour mov'd the Mind; 

And ſafe themſelves, at others Coſt divin'd. 
Wak'd by the Cries, th' Atbenian Chief aroſe, 

The Knightly Forms of Combate to diſpoſe ; 

And paſling thro” th? obſequious Guards, he fate 

Conſpicuous on a Throne, ſublime in State ; 

There, for the two contending Knights he ſent : 

Arm'd Cep-a-ps, with Rev'rence low they bent; 

He ſmil'd on both, and with ſuperior Look 

Alike their offer'd Adoration took. 

The People preſs on ev'ry Side to ſee 

Their awful Prinee, and hear his high. Decree, 

Then ſigning to their Heralds with his Hand, 

They gave his Orders from their lofty Stand, 

Silence is thrice enjoin'd ; then thus aloud. | 

The King at Arms beſpeaks the Knightzandliſtning Crowd. 
Our Sovereign Lord has ponder'd in his Mind. 

The Means to ſpare the Blood of gentle Kind; 


And of his Grace, and in-born Clemency, 
He modikes his firſt ſevere Decree ;. 
The keener Edge of Battle to rebate, 


The Troops for Honour fighting, not for Hate. 


He wills, not Death ſhou'd terminate their Strife; 
And Wounds, if Wounds enſue, be ſhort of Life. 
But iſſues, ere the Fight, his dread Command, 
That Slings afar, and Ponyards Hand to Hand, 
Be baniſh'd from the Field; that none ſhall dare 


Wich ſhortned Sword to flab in cloſer War; 
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But in fair Combate fight with manly Strength, 

Nor puſh with biting Point, but ſtrike at length. 

The Turney is allow'd but one Career, 

It the tough Aſh, with the ſharp-grinded Spear. 

But Knights unhors'd may riſe from off the Plain, 

And fight on Foot, their Honour to regain, 

Nor, if at Miſchief taken, on the Ground 

Be ſlain, but Pris'ners to the Pillar bound, 

At either Barrier plac'd; nor (Captives made,) 

Be freed, or arm'd anew the Fight invade, 

The Chief of either Side, bereft of Life, 

Or yielded to his Foe, concludes the Strife, 

'Thus dooms the Lord: Now valiant Knights and young, 

Fight each his fill with Swords and Maces long, 
'The Herald ends: The vaulted Firmament 

With loud Acclaims, and vaſt Applauſe is rent: 

Hea\'a guard a Prince ſo gracious and ſo good, 

So juſt, and yet ſo provident of Blood 

This was the gen'ral: Cry. The Trumpets ſound, 

And Warlike Symphony is heard around. 

The marching Troops thro' Athens take their Way, 

The great Earl-Marſhal orders their Arra -. 

The Fair from high the paſſing Pomp behold ; 

A Rain of Flow'rs is from the Windows roll'd, 

The Caſements are with Golden 'Fiſſue ſpread, 

And Horſes Hooſs, for Earth, on Silken Tap'ſtry tread. 

'The King goes midmoſt, and the Rivals ride 

In equal Rank, and cloſe his either Side. 

Next after theſe, there rode the Royal Wife, | 

With Emily, the Cauſe, ard the Reward of Strife, 

'The following Cavalcade, by Three and 'Three,. 

Proceed by Titles marſhall'd in Degree. 


Thus thro' the Southern Gate they take their Way, 


And at the Liſts arriv'd ere Prime of Day, _ 
There, parting from the King, the Chiefs divide,. 
And wheeling Eaſt and Weſt, before their Many _ 
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> 'Th' Athenian Monarch mounts his Throne on high, 
And after him the Queen, and Emily - 
Next theſe, the Kindred of the Crown are grac'd 
With nearer Seats, and Lords by Ladies plac'd. 
* Scarce were they ſeated, when with Clamours loud: 
In ruſh'd at once a rude promiſcuous Crowd: 
The Guards, and then each other overbare, 
And in a Moment throng the ſpacious Theatre. 
Now chang'd the jarring Noiſe to Whiſpers low, 
As Winds forſaking Seas more ſoftly blow; 
When at the Weſtern Gate, on which the Car 
I; plac'd aloft, that bears the God of War, 
, Proud Arcite entring arm'd before his Train, 
Stops at the Barrier, and divides the Plain. 
Red was his Banner, and diſplay'd abroad 
The bloody Colours of his Patron God. 
At that ſelf- moment enters Palamon 
The Gate of Vente, and the Riſing Sun; 
Wav'd by the wanton Winds, his Banner flies, 
All Maiden White, and ſhares the Peoples Eyes. 
From Eaſt to Weſt, look all the World around, 
= Two Troops ſo match'd were never to be found: 
Such Bodies built for Strength, of equal Age, 
In Stature ſiz d; ſo proud an Equipage : 
= The niceſt Eye cou'd no Diſtinction make, 
© Where lay th' Advantage, or what Side to take, 
> Thus rang'd, the Herald for the laſt proclaims 
2 A Silence, while they anſwer'd to their Names: 
For ſo the King decreed, to ſhun with Care 
The Fraud of Muſters falſe, the common Bane of War.“ 
The Tale-was juſt, and then the Gates were clos'd ; 
And Chief to Chief, and Troop to Troop oppos'd. 
Ihe Heralds laſt retir'd, and loudly 0750 
The Fortune of the Field be fairly try'd. 
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At this, the Challenger with fierce Defy 


His Trumpet ſounds; the challeng'd makes Reply: 
With Clangour rings the Field, reſounds the vaulted Sky.) 


Their Vizors clos'd, their Lances in the reſt, 
Or at the Helmet pointed, or the Creſt; 

They vaniſh from the Barrier, ſpeed the Race, 
And ſpurring ſee decreaſe the middle Space. 

A Cloud of Smoke envellops either Hoſt, 

And all at once the Combatants are loſt: 
Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 
Courſers with Courſers juſtling, Men with Men: 
As lab'ring in Eclipfe, a while they ſtay, 

Till the next Blaſt of Wind reftores the Day. 
They look anew : The beauteous Form of Fight 
Is chang'd, and War appears a grizly Sight. 
Two Troops in fair Array one Moment ſhow'd, 
The next, a Field with fallen Bodies ſtrow'd: 
Not half the Number in their Seats are found ; 


But Men and Steeds lie grov'ling on the-Ground, 
'The Points of Spears are ſtuck within the Shield, 


The Steeds without their Riders ſcour the Field, 


The Knights unhors'd, on Foot reuew the Fight 


The glitt'ring Fauchions caſt a gleaming Light: 


Hauberks and Helms are heuw'd with many a Wound; 
Out ſpins the ſtreaming Blood, and dies the Ground. 


The mighty Maces with ſuch Haſte deſcend, 


They break the Bones, and make the ſolid Armour ber- 
'Fhis thruſts amid the Throng with furious Force ; 
Down goes, at once, the Horſeman and the Horſe : 


That Courſer tumbles on the fallen Steed, 

And ſtoundring, throws the Rider o'er his Head, 
One rolls along, a Foot-ball to his Foes ; | 
One with a broken Truncheon deals his Blows, 
This halting, this diſabled with his Wound, 

In Triumph led, is to. the Pilla beund, 
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| Where by the King's Award he muſt abide; 


| "There goes a Cupaye led on t” other Side. 
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By Fits they ceaſe ; and leaning on the Lance, 
Take Breath a while, and to new Fight advance. 
* Full oft the Rivals met, and neither ſpar'd 
Illis utmoſt Force, and each forgot to ward, 
The Head of this was to the Saddle bent, 
© That other backward to the Crupper ſent : 
Both were by Turns unhors'd'; the jealous Blows 
Fall thick and heavy, when on Foot they cloſe, 
So deep their Fauchions bite, that ev'ry Stroke 
Pierc'd to the Quick; and equal Wounds they gave and took, 
Born far aſunder by the Tides of Men, 5 
Like Adamant ond Steel they meet agen. 
So when a Typer ſacks the Bullock”: Blood, 
A famiſn'd Lion iſſuing from the Wood 
Roars Lordly fierce, and challenges the Food. 0 
Each claims Poſſeſſion, neither will obey, 
But both their Paws are faſten'd on the Prey: 
They bite, they tear; and while in vain they ſtrive, 
© TheSwains come arm'd between, and both toDiſtance drive. 
At length, as Fate foredoom'd, and all Things tend 
4 By Courſe of Time to their appointed End; 
So when the Sun to Weſt was far declin'd, 
And both afreſh in mortal Battle join'd, 
+ The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's Aid, 
And Palamen with Odds was overlaid-: 
4 For turning ſhort, he ſtruok with all his Might 
Full on the Helmet of th* unwary Knight. 
Deep was the Wound; he ſtagger'd with the Blow, 
And turn'd him to his unexpected Foe; 
Whom with ſuch Force he ſtruck, he felld him down, 
And cleft the Cirele of his Golden Crown. 
But Arcize's Men, who now prevail'd in Fight, 
Twice Ten at once ſurround the ingle Knight: 
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Gerpower'd at length, they force him to the Ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the Pillar bound; 
And King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His Friend to free, was tumbled on the Plain. 
Who now laments but Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the Fortune of the Field ! 
And worſe than Death, to view with hateful Eyes 
His Rival's Conqueſt, and renounce the Prize ! 
The Royal Judge on his Tribunal plac'd, 
Who had beheld the Fight from firſt to laſt, 
Bad ceaſe the War; pronouncing from on high 
Arcite of Thebes had won the beauteous Emily. _ 
Phe Sound of 'I'rumpets to the Voice reply'd, ! 
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And round the Royal Liſts the Heralds cry'd, 
Arcite of Thebes has won the beauteous Bride. 
The People rend the Skies with vaſt Applauſe; 
All own the Chief, when Fortune owns the Cauſe. 
Arcite is own'd ev'n by the Gods above, 
And conqu'ring Mars inſults the Queen of Love. 
So laugh'd he, when the rightful Tran fail'd, 
And Jove's uſurping Arms in Heav'n prevail'd. 
Laugh'd all the Pow'rs who favour 'Tyranny ; 
Aad all the ſtanding Army of the Sky. 
But Venus with dejected Eyes appears, 
And weeping, on the Liſts diſtill'd her Tears; 
Her Will refus'd, which grieves a Woman mott, 
And in her Champion foii'd, the Cauſe of Love is lot. 
Till Saturn ſaid, Fair Daughter, now be ſtill, 
The bluſtring Fool has ſatisfy*d his Will: 
His Boon is giv'n ; his Knight has gain'd the Day, 
But loſt the Prize, th' Arrears are yet to pay. 
Thy Hour is come, and mine the Care ſhall be 
To pleaſe thy Knight, and ſet thy Promiſe free. 
Now while the Heralds run the Liſts around, 
And Arcite, Arcite, Heav'n and Earth reſound; 
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AMiracle (nor leſs it could be call'd) 
> Their Joy with unexpected Sorrow pall'd. 
> The Victor Knight had laid his Helm aſide, 
* Part for his Eaſe, the greater Part for Pride: 
Bare-headed, popularly low he bow'd, 
And paid the Salutations of the Crowd, 
Ihe ſpurring at full Speed, ran endlong on 
Where Theſeus ſate on his Imperial Throne; 
Frͤutious he drove, and upward caſt his Eye, 
Where next the Queen was plac'd his ENI; 
Then paſſing, to the Saddle-bow he bent, 
A ſweet Regard the gracious V irgin lent-: 
((For Women, to the Brave an eaſy Prey, 
Still follow Fortune, where ſhe leads the Way :) 
- Juſt then, from Earth ſprung out a flaſhing Fire, 
By Pluto ſent, at Saturn's bad Deſire : 
-* The ſtartling Steed was ſeiz'd with ſudden Fright, 
And, deus o'er the Pummel caſt the Knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his Head, | 
He quiver'd with his Feet, and lay for Dead. 
Black was his Count'nance in a little Space, 
For all the Blood, was gather'd in his Face. 
Help was at Hand; they rear'd him from the Ground, 
And from his cumbrous Arms his Limbs unbound; 
Then lanc'd a Vien, and watch'd returning Breath; 
It came, but clogg'd with Symptoms of his Death. 
The Saddle-bow the Noble Parts had pref}, 
All bruis'd and mortify'd his manly Breaſt, 
Him ſtill entranc'd, and in a Litter laid, 
They bore from Field, and to bis Bed convey'd. 
At length he wak'd, and with a feeble Cry, 
The Word he firſt pronounc'd was Emily. 
Mean Time the King, tho' inwardly he mourn'd, 
Jn Pomp triamphant to the Town return'd, 
Attended by the Chiefs, who fought the Field; 
Now friendly mix'd, and in one Troop compell'd.) 
AL Compos'd 


. 


Compos'd his Looks to counterfeited Cheer, 
And bade them not for Arcite's Life to fear. 
But that which gladded all the Warrior Train, 
Tho' moſt were ſorely wounded, none were lain. 
The Surgeons ſoon deſpoil'd 'em of their Arms, 


And ſome with Salves they cure, and ſome with Charms, 


Foment the Bruiſes, and the Pains aſſwage, 


And heal their inward Hurts with ſov'reignDraughts of Sage 


The King in Perſon viſits all around, 
Comforts the Sick, congratulates the Sound ; 
Honours the Princely Chiefs, rewards the reſt, 
And holds for thrice three Days a Royal Feaſt. 
None was diſgrac'd ; for falling 1s no Shame ; 
And Cowardice alone 1s Loſs of Fame. 
The vent'rous Knight is from the Saddle thrown ; 
But 'tis the Fault of Fortune, not his own. 
If Crowns and Palms the conqu'ring Side adorn, 
The Victor under better Stars was born : 
The brave Man feeks not popular Applauſe, 
Nor overpow'r'd with Arms deſerts his Cauſe ; 
Unſham'd, though foil'd, he does the beſt he can; 
Force is of Brutes, but Honour is of Man, 

Thus The/feus ſmil'd on all with equal Grace; 
And each was ſet according to his Place. 
With Eaſe were reconcil'd the dift*ring Parts, 
For Envy never dwells in noble Hearts. 
At length they took their Leave, the Time expir'd ; 
Well pleas'd ; and to their ſev'ral Homes retir'd 

Mean while the Health of Arcite ſtill impairs; 


From Bad proceeds to Worſe, and mocks the Leeches Cares: | 


Swoln is his Breaſt, his inward Pains increaſe, 
All Means are us'd, and all without Succeſs. 
The clotted Blood lies heavy on his Heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in Spite of Art: 
Nor breathing Veins, nor Cupping will prevail 
All outward Remedies and inward fail: 
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he Mold of Nature's Fabrick is deſtroy'd, 
ler Vellels diſcompos'd, her Virtue void: 


All out of Frame is ev'ry ſecret Cell, 

Nor can the Good receive, nor Bad expel, 

: Thoſe breathing Organs thus within oppreſt, 

With Venom ſoon diſtend the Sinews of his Breaſt, 
Nought profits him to fave abandon'd Life, 

Nor Vomits upward aid, nor downward Laxatife, 
The midmoſt Region batter'd, and deſtroy'd, 
When Nature cannot work, th* Effect of Art is void. 
For Phyſick can but mend our crazy State, 

Patch an old Building, not a new create, 


Arcite is doom'd to die in all his Pride, | 2 


The Bellows of his Lungs begin to ſwell ; f 


Muſt leave his Youth, and yield his beauteous Bride, 

Gain'd hardly, againſt Right, and unenjoy'd. 

When 'twas declar'd, all Hope of Life was paſt, 

Conſcience (that of all Phyfick works the laſt) 

Caus'd him to ſend for Emily in haſte, 

With her, at his Defire, came Palamon; 

"Then on his Pillow rais'd, he thus begun. 

No Language can expreſs the ſmalleſt Part 

Of what I feel, and ſuffer in my Heart, 

For you, whom heft I love and value moſt ; 

But to your Service I bequeath my Ghoſt ; 

Which from this mortal Body when unty'd, 

Unſeen, unheard, ſhall hover at your Side; 

Nor fright you 1 nor your Sleep offend, 
your Steps attend: 

How I have lov'd, excuſe my faultring Tongus, 

My Spirits feeble, and my Pains are ſtrong : 

oy may ſay, I only grieve to die 


ecauſe I loſe my charming Emily - 
To die, when Heav'n had put you in my Pow'r, 
Fate could not chuſe a more malicious Hour ! 
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What greater Curſe could envious Fortune give, 
Than juſt to die, when I began to live! 
Vain Men, how vaniſhing a Bliſs we crave, 
ow warm in Love, now with'1ing in the Grave! 
ever, O never more to ſee the Sun! 
Still dark, in a damp Vault, and ſtill alone! 
This Fate is common; but I loſe my Breath 
Near Bliſs, and yet not bleſs'd befo.e my Death. 
Farewell; but take me dying in your Arms, 
*Tis all I can enjoy of all your Charms: 
This Hand I cannot but in Death reſign ; 
Ah, could I live ! But while I live 'tis mine. 
I fecl my End approach, and thus embrac'd, 
Am pleas'd to die; but hear me ſpeak my laſt. 
Ah! my ſweet Foe, for you, and you alone, 
I broke my Faith with injur'd Palamon. 


But Love the Senſe of Right and Wrong confounds, 


Strong Love and proud Ambition have no Bounds. 
And much I doubt, ſhould Heav'n my Life prolong, 
I ſhould return to juſtify my Wrong: 

For while my former Flames remain within, 
Repentance is but want of Pow'r to fin, 

With mortal-Hatred I pur ſu'd his Life, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the Strife; 

Nor I, but as I lov'd : Yet all combin'd, 

Your Peauty, and my Impotence of Mind; 
And his concurrent Flame, that blew my Fire; 
For ſtil} our kindred Souls had one Deſire, 

He had a Moment's Right in point of Time; 
Had I ſeen firſt, then his had been the Crime. 
Fate made it mine, and juſtify'd his Right; 

Nor holds this Earth a more deſerving Knight, 
For Virtue, Valour, and for Noble Blood, 
Truth, Honour, all that is compriz'd in Good; 
So help me Heav'n in all the World is none 

So worti:y to be lov'd as Palamen. 
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He loves you tco; with ſuch a holy Fire, 
As will not, cannot but with Life expire : 
Our vow'd Affections both have often try'd, 
Nor any Love but yours could ours divide, 
Then by my Love's inviolable Band, 
By my long Suff”ring, and my ſhort Command, 
If e'er you plight your Vows when Lam gone, 
Have Pity on the faithful Palamon. 
This was his laſt; for Death came on amain, 
And exercis'd below his Iron Reign; 
Then upward, to the Seat of Life he goes; 
Senſe fled before him. what he touch'd he froze: 
Yet could he not his cloſing Eyes withdraw, 
Though leſs and lefs of Emily he faw : 
So, ſpeechleſs, for a little ſpace he lay ; 
Then graſp'd the Hand he held, and ſigh'd his Soul way. 
But whither went his Soul, let ſuch relate ; 
Who ſearch the Secrets of the future State : 
Divines can ſay but what themſelves believe; 
Strong Proofs they have, but not demonſtrative: 
For, were all plain, then all Sides muſt agree, 
And Faith itſelf be loſt in Certainty, 
To live uprightly then is ſure the beſt, 
To ſave ourſelves, and not to damn the reſt. 
The Soul of Arcite went, where Heathens go, 
Who better live than we, tho” leſs they know. 
In Palamon a- manly Griet appears; 
Silent, he wept, aſham'd to ſhew his Tears: 
Emilia ſhriek'd but once, and then oppreſs'4 
With Sorrow, ſunk upon her Lover's Breaſt: 
Till Thejeus in his Arms convey'd with Care, 
Far from ſo ſad a Sight, the ſwooning Fair, 
'Twere loſs of Time her Sorrow to relate: 
Ill bears the Sex a youthful Lover's Fate, 
When juſt approaching to the Nuptial State; 
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But like a low-hung Cloud, it rains ſo faſt, 

That all at once it falls, and cannot laſt. 

The Face of Things is chang'd, and Athen now, 

That laugh'd ſo late, becomes the Scene of Woe: 

Matrons and Maids, both Sexes, ev'ry State, 

With Tears lament the Knight's untimely Fate. 

Not greater Grief in falling Trey was ſeen 

For Hector's Death; but Hector was not then. 

Old Men with Duſt deform'd their hoary Hair, 

The Women beat their Breaſts, their Cheeks they tare. 

Why wou'dſt thou go, with one Conſent they cry, 

When thou hadit Gold enough, and Emily / 
Theſeus himſelſ, Who ſhou'd have cheer'd the Grief 

Of others, wanted now the ſame Relief. 

Old Egeus only could revive his Son, 

Who various Changes of the World had known ; 

And ſtrange Vicifſitudes of Human Fate, 

Still alt'ring, never in a ſteady State : 

Good after Ill, and after Pain, Delight; 

Alternate, like the Scenes of Day and Night: 

Since ev'ry Man who lives, is born to die, 

And none can boat ſincere Felicity, 

With equal Mind, what happens, let us bear, 


Nor joy, nor grieve too much for Things beyond our Care. 


Like Pilgrims, to th? appointed Place we tend; 
The World's an Inn, and Death the Journey's End, 
Ev'n Kings but play; and when their Part is done, 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the Throne. 
With Wor.is like theie the Crowd was ſatisfy'd, 
And ſo they would have been, had The/eus dy*d. 


A Fitting Place for Fun'ral Pomps to find, 
Which were in Honour of the Dead defign'd, 
And after long Debate, at laſt he found 

(As Love itſeli had mark'd the Spœt of Ground) 


But he, their King, was lab' ring in his Mind, ö 
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That Grove for ever green, that conſcious Laund, 
Where he with Palamon fought Hand to Hand: 
That where he fed his amorous Deſires 

With ſoft Complaints, and felt his hotteſt Fires, 
There other Flames might waſte his earthly Part, 
And burn his Limbs, where Love had burn'd his Heart, 


This once reſolv'd, the Peaſants were enjoin'd 


Sere - wood, and Firs, and dodder'd Oaks to find, 

With ſounding Axes to the Grove they go, 

| Fell, ſplit, and lay the Fewel on a Row, 

Vulcanian Food: A Bier is next prepar'd, 

On which the lifeleſs Body ſhould be rear'd, 

© Cover'd with Cloth of Gold, on which was laid 
The Corps of Arcite, in like Robes array'd. 

White Gloves were on his Hands, and on his Head 

A Wreath of Laurel, mix'd with Myrtle, ſpread. 

A Sword keen-edg'd within his Right he held, 
The warlike Emblem of the conquer'd Field: 

Bare was his manly Viſage on the Bier; 
Menac'd his Count'nance ; ev'n in Death ſevere, 
Then to the Palace-Hall they bore the Knight, 

To lie in ſolemn State, a publick Sight. 


4. 


' Groans, Cries, and Howlings fill the crowded Place, 


And unaffected Sorrow fate on ev'ry Face. 
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* Palamon above the reſt appears, 


In Sable Garments, dew'd with guſhing Tears: 

His Aubourn Locks on either Shoulder flow'd, 

Which to the Fun'ral of his Friend he vow'd : 

But Emily, as Chief, was next his Side, 

A Virgin-Widow, and a Mourning Bride. 

And that the Princely Obſequies might be 
erform'd according to his high Degree, 

The Steed that bore him living to the Fight, 


4 


Was trapp'd with poliſh'd Steel, all ſhining bright, 


And cover'd with th' Atchievments of the Knight. 
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© The Riders rode abreaſt; and one his Shield, 101 
i His Lance of Cornel-wood- another held; | Or 
| The third his Bow, and ęlorious to behol2, * 
i The coſtly Quiver, alt of burniſh'd Gold. * 
= The nobleſt of the Greciant next appear, Of ( 
| And we-ping, on their Shoulders bore the Bier; Th 
With ſober Pace they march'd, and often ſtaid, £ The 
And thro? the Maſter- Street the Corps eonvey'd. = q 
The Houſes to their Tops with Black were ſpread, 41 l 
And ev*n the Pavements were with Mourning hid. [4 The 
The Right-fide of the Pall old Egeus kept, The 
And on the Left the Royal The/ews wept : "3 Thi 
Each bore a golden Bowt of Work Divine, | But 
With Honey filPd, and Milk, and mix'd with ruddy Wige. ; tw 
Then Palamon the Rinſman of the Slain, Bat 
And after him appear'd th' Illuſtrious Frain: Wh. 
To grace the Pomp, came Emily the Bright: 4 Ric] 
With cover'd Fire, the Furt rat Pile te light. 1 A 
With high Devotion was the Setviee made, Ll ang 
And all the Rites of Pagan-Honour paid: Ful! 
So lofty was the Pie; a Paribium Bow; Wei 
With Vigour drawn, muſt ſend the Shaft below. | And 
The Bottom was fall twenty Fathom broad, i The 
With crackling Straw beneath it due Proportion firew'd, The 
The Fabrick ſeem'd a Wood of rifing Green, * Hai 
With Sulphur and Bitumen caft between, S Thi 
To feed the Flames: The Frees were unctuous Fre, Stil 
And Mountain-Afh, the Mothet of the Spear; The 
The Mourner Eugh, and Builder Oak was there: The 
The Beech, the ſwimming Alder, and the Plane, Ane 
Hard Box, and Linden of a ſofter Grain, * Wh 
And Laurels, which the Gods fot conqu'rimgChiefsofdain, \ or 
How they were rank'd, ſhall reſt untold by me, LI a 


With nameleſs Nymphs that liv'd in ev'ry Tree; But 
Nor how the Dryads, and the woodland Train, 1 
Diſherited, ran howling o'er the Plain: 
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f Nor how the Birds to foreign Seats repair'd, 
Or Beaſts, that bolted out, and Taw the Foreſt bar'd: 
Nor how the Ground, now clear'd, with ghaſtly Fright 
| Beheld the ſudden Sun, a Stranger to the Light. 
The Straw, as firſt I faid, was laid below ; | 

Of Chips and Sere-wood was the ſecond Row; 

The third of Greens, and Timber newly fel!'d ; 
The fourth high Stage the fragrant Odours held, 

And Pearls, and precious Stones, and rich Array; 

In midſt of which, embalm'd, the Body lay. 
The Service ſung, the Maid with mourning Eyes 
The Stubble fir'd; the ſmouldring Flames ariſe: 

This Office done, ſhe ſunk upon the Ground ; 

But what ſhe ſpoke, recover'd from her Swoond, - 

] want the Wit in moving Words to dreſs; 

But by themſelves the tender Sex may gueſs, 

While the devouring Fire was burning faſt, 

Rich Jewels in the Flame the Wealthy cat;  _ 
And ſome their Shields, and ſome their Lances threw, 
And gave their Warrior's Ghoſt a Warrior's Due. 

4 Full Bowls of Wine, of Honey, Milk, and Blood, 0 
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Were pour'd upon the Pile of burning Wood, 

And hiſſing Fames receive, and hungry lick the Food. 

Then thrice the mounted Squadrons ride around x 

| Ihe Fire, and Areite's Name they thrice reſound : 

Fail, and farewel, they ſhouted thrice amain, 

Thrice facing to the Left, and thrice they turn'd again : 
Still as they turn'd, they beat their clatt'ring Shields; 
The Women mix their Cries ; and Clamour fills the Fields, 

| = The warlike Wakes continu'd all the Night. 

| And fun'ral Games were play'd at new-returning Light: 
Who naked wreſtled beſt,” beſmear'd with Oil, 
Or who with Gantlets gave or took the Foil, 

I will not tell you, nor wou'd you attend; 
Baut briefly haſte to my long Story's End. 
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I paſs the reſt; the Year was fully mourn'd, 
And Palamon long ſince to Thebes return'd, 
When, by the Grecians general Conſent, 
At Athens Theſeus held his Parliament: 
Among the Laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, 
That conquer'd Thebes from Bondage ſhou'd be freed ; 
Reſerving Homage to th' Athenian Throne, 
To which the Sov'reign ſummon'd Palamon. 
Unknowing of the Cauſe, he took his Way, 
Mournful in Mind, and ſtill in black Array. 

The Monarch mounts the 'Throne, and plac'd on high, 
Commands into the Court the beauteous Emily : 

So call'd, ſhe came; the Senate roſe, and paid 
Becoming Rev'rence to the Royal Maid. 

And firſt ſoft Whiſpers through th' Aſſembly went: 
With ſilent Wonder then they watch'd th* Event: 

All huſh'd, the King aroſe with awful Grace, 

Deep Thought was in his Breaſt, and Counſel in his Face, 
At length he ſigh'd; and having firſt prepar'd 

Th' attentive Audience, thus his Will declar'd. 

The Cauſe and Spring of Motion, from above 
Hung down on Earth the golden Chain of Love: 
Great was th' Effect, and high was his Intent, 

When Peace among the jarring Seeds he ſent. 

Fire, Flood, and Earth, and Air by this were bound, 
And Love, the common Link, the new Creation crown'd, 
The Chain ſtill holds; for though the Forms decay, 
Eternal Matter never wears away : 

The ſame firſt Mover certain Bounds has plac'd, 
How long thoſe periſhable Forms ſhall laſt ; 

Nor can they laſt beyond the Time aſſign'd 

By that all-ſeeing, and all- making Mind: 

dhorten their Hours they may; for Will is free; 

But never paſs th' appointed Deſtiny, 

So Men oppreſs'd, when weary of their Breath, 


Throw off the Burden, and ſuborn their Death, 
| Then 
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Then ſince thoſe Forms begin, and have their End, 
On ſome unalter'd Cauſe they ſure depend: 
Parts of. the Whole are we; but God the Whole; 
Who gives us Lite, and animating Soul, 
For Nature cannot from a Part derive 
That Being, which the Whole can only give: 
He perfect, ſtable; but imperfect we, 
Subject to change, and diff'rent in Degree. 
Plants, Beaſts, and Man; and as our Organs are, 
Me more or leſs of his Perfection ſhare. 
zu, hut by a long Deſcent, th' etherial Fire 
| Corrupts; and Forms, the mortal Part, expire: 
As he withdrav.s his Virtue, fo they paſs, 
And the ſame Matter makes another Maſs : 
This Law th' omniſcient Pow'r was pleas'd to give, 
That ev'ry Kind ſhould by Succeſſion live: 
That Individuals die, his Will ordains ; 
Ct. The propagated Species ſtill remains. 
The Monarch Oak, the Patriarch of the Trees, 
- Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by ſlow Degrees: 
Three Centuries he grows, and three he ſtays, 
Supreme in State; and in three more decays : 
So wears the paving Pebble in the Street, 
And Towns and Fow'rs their fatal Periods meet; 
| So Rivers, rapid once, now naked lye, 
bd, = Forſaken of their Springs; and leave their Channels dry. 
- So Man, at firſt a Drop, dilates with Heat, 
Then form'd, the little Heart begins to beat; 
Secret he feeds, unknowing in the Cell; 
At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the Shell, 
And ſtruggles into Breath, and cries for Aid; 
Then, helpleſs, in his Mother's Lap is laid. 
lle creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into Man, 
| Grudpges their Life, from whence his own began, 
Retchleſs of Laws, affects to rule alone, 
N * Ar xious to reign, and reſtleſs on the Throne: 
"hen 3 F 5 Fin 
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Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt ;. 

Rich of three Souls, and lives all three to waſte. 
Some thus; but thouſands more in Flow'r of Age: 
For few arrive to run the latter Stage. 

Sur in the fir, in Battle ſome are flurn, 

And others whelm'd beneath the ſtormy Main. 
What makes all this, but Jupiter the King, 

At whoſe Command We periſh, and we ſpring ? 
Then tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 

T'o make a Virtue of Neceſſity. 

Take what he gives, ſince to rebel is vain ; 

The bad grows better, which we well ſuſtain; 
And cou'd we chuſe the Time, and chuſe aright, 
*T'is beſt to die, our Honour at the height. 

When we have done our Anceſtors no Shame, 

But ſerv'd our Friends, and well ſecur'd our Fame; 
Then ſhould we wiſh our happy Life to cloſe, 

And leave no more for Fortune to diſpoſe: 

So ſhould we make our Death a glad Relief 

From future Shame, from Siekneſs, and from Grief : 
Enjoying while we hve the preſent Hour, 

And dying in our Excellence, and Flow'r. 

Then round our Death-bed ev'ry Friend ſhou'd run, 
And joy us of our Conqueſt, early won: 

While the malicious World with envious Tears 
Shou'd grudge our happy End, and'wiſh it theirs, 
Since then our Arcite is with Honour dead, 

Why ſhou'd we mourn, that he fo ſoon is freed, 
Or call untimely, what the Gods decreed ? 

With Grief as juſt, a Friend may be deplor'd, 
From a foul Prifon to free Air reſtor'd. 

Ought he to thank his Kinſman,. or his Wife, 
Cou'd Tears recall him into 'wretched Life! 

1 heir Sorrow hurts themſelves; on him is loſt; 
And woule than both, offends his happy Ghoſt, 
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In Marriage join'd with beauteous Emily ; 


Book III. The Knight's Tale. 


What then remains, but after paſt Annoy, 

To take the good Viciſſitude of Joy? 

To thank the gracious Gods for what they give, 
Poſſeſs our Souls, and while we live, to live ? 
Ordain we then two Sorrows to combine, 

And in one Point,th' Extremes of Grief to join; 
That thence reſulting Joy may be renew'd, 

As jarring Notes in Harmony conclude. 

Then I propoſe, that Palamoz ſhall be 


For which already I have gain'd th' Aﬀent 
Of my free People in full Parliament. 
Long Love to her has torn the faithful Knight, 
And well deſerv'd, had Fortune done him Right: 
'Tis 1'tme to mend her Fault; ſince Emily 
By Arcite's Death from former Vows is free: 
If you, fair Siſter, ratify th* Accord, 
And take him for your Huſband, and your Lord, 
'Tis no Diſhonour to confer"'your Grace 
On one deſcended from a Royal Race: 
And were he leſs, yet Years of Service paſt 
From grateful Souls exact Reward it lat EE: 
Pity is Heav'ns and yours: Nor can ſhe find 
A Throne ſo ſoft as in a Woman's Mind. 
He ſaid ; ſhe bluſh'd; and as o'eraw'd by Might, 
Seem'd to give Theſeus, what ſhe gave the Knight. 
Then turning to the Theban, thus he ſaid; 
Small Arguments are needful to perſuade 
Vour Temper to comply with my Command; 
And ſpeaking thus, he gave Emilia's Hand. 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true Knight. —— 4 
Obtain the Conqueſt, though he loſt che Fight, g 
And bleſs'd with Nuptial Bliſs the ſweet laborious Night, 3 
Eras, and Anteros, On either Side, 
ae Erd the Bridegroom, and ene warm'd the Bride; 


And 
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And long-attending Hymen from above 
Showr'd on the Bed the whole 1dalian Grove. 
All of a Tenour was their After-Life, 
No Day diſcolour'd with domeſtick Sttife ; 
No Jealouſy, but mutual Truth believ'd, 
Secure Repoſe, and Kindneſs undeceiv'd. 
Thus Heav*n, beyond the Compaſs of his Thought, 
Sent him the Bleſſing he ſo dearly bought. 
So may the Queen of Love long Duty bleſs, 
And all true Lovers find the ſame Succeſs. 


Le 


To MY HONOUR'D KINSMAN, 


JOHN DRIDE N, 


WF 


CHESTERTON in THE CovunTy or 
HUNTINGDON, Esd. 


x. O W bleſs'd is He, who leads a country 
8 Life, 
Unvex'd with anxious Cares, and void 
of Strife! 
Who ſtudying Peace, and ſhunning civil 
Rage, 
Enjoy d his Youth, and now enjoys his Age: 
All who deſerve his Love, he makes his own; 
And, to be lov'd himſelf, needs only to be known. 
Juſt, Good, and Wiſe, contending Neighbours come 
From your Award, to wait their final Doom; 
And, Foes before, return in Friendſhip home. 
Without their Coſt, you terminate the Cauſe ; 
And ſave th' Expence of long litigious Laws: 
Where Suits are travers'd ; and ſo little won, 
That he who conquers, is but laſt undone : 


: 
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74 To my Fonour d Kinſman, 


Such are not your Decrees ; but ſo deſign'd, 4% 1 
The Sanction leaves a laſting Peace behind; 19 
Like your own Soul, ſerene; a Pattern of your Ming. 3 


Promoting Concord, and compoſing Strife, yr 
Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a Wife; ied 
Where, for a Year, a Month, perhaps a Night, BY 
Long Penitence ſucceeds a ſhort Delight: | Cha 
Minds are ſo hardly match'd, that ev'n the firſt, Like 
Though pair'd by Heav'n, in Paradiſe, were curs'd. Thi 
For Man and Woman, though in one they grow, Not 
Yet, firſt or laſt, return again to Two. You 
He to God's Image, She to His was made ; For 
So, farther from the Fount, the Stream at random ſtray'd. The 

How cou'd He ſtand, when put to double Pain, Eml 
He muſt a Weaker than himſelf ſuſtain ! And 
Each might have ſtood perhaps ; but each alone; His 
Two Wreſtlers help to pull each other down. | | Jul 

Not that my Verſe wou'd blemiſh all the Fair; FT 
But yet, if /azze be bad, *tis Wiſdqm to beware; Wh 
And better ſhun the Bait, than ſtruggle in the Snare, Tha 
Thus have you ſhunn'd, and ſhun the marry'd State, kad 
Truſting as little as you can to Fate. 8 

No, Porter guards the Paſſage of your Door; Ane 
T' admit the Wealthy, and exclude the Poor; E The 
For God, who gave the Riches, gave the Heart Exc 
To ſanctify the Whole, by giving Part; Pity 
Heav'n, who foreſaw the Will, the Means has wroughit, To 


And to the ſecond Son, a Bleſſing brought: 
The Firſt-begotten had his Father's Share; 
But you, like Jacob, are Rebecca's Heir. 
So may your Stares, and fruitful Fields increaſe ; 
And ever be you, bleſs'd, who live to bleſs. 
As Ceres ſow'd, where-'er her Chariot flew ; 
As Heav'n in Deſarts rain'd the Bread of Dew, 
So free to many, to Relations maſt, 
You feed with Manna your own 1/rae/-Ho2?, SY 
y i? 
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With Crowds attended of your ancient Race, 
You feel: the Champion-Sports, or Sylvan-Chace . 
With wel-breath'd Beagles, you ſurround the Wood; 
Ev'n then, induſtrious of the common Good: 
And often have you brought the waly Fox 
To ſuffer for the Firſtlings of the Flocks ; 
Chas'd ev'n amid the Folds; and made to bleed, 
Like Felons, where they did the murd'rous Deed. 
This fiery Game, your active Youth maintain'd: 
Not yet by Years extinguiſn'd, though reſtrain'd : 
You ſeaſon ſtill with Sports your ſerious Hours; 
For Age but Taſtes of Pleaſures, Youth devours, 
The Hare, in Paſtures or in Plains is found, 
Emblem of human Life, who runs the Rouad ; 
And, afterall his wand'ring Ways areidone, 7 
His Circle fills, and ends where he begun, 
Juſt as the ſetting meets the riſing Sun. 
Thus Princes eaſe their Cares: But happier he, 
Who ſeeks not Pleaſure thro' Neceſſity, 
Than ſuch as once on ſlipp'ry Thrones were plac'd; 
And chaſing, ſigh to think themſelves are ehas'd. 
So liv'd our Sires, ere Doctors learn'd to, kill, 
And multiply'd With theirs, the weekly Bill. 
The firſt Phyſicians by Debauch were made: 
Exceſs began, and Sloth ſuſtains the Trade. 
Pity the gen'rous Kind their Cares beftow 
To ſearch forbidden Truths; (a Sin- to- Eknow:) 
To which, if human Science cou'd attain, 
The Doom of Death, pronounc'd by Gad, were vain. 
In vain the Leech wou'd interpoſe Delay; 
Fate faſtens firſt, and vindicates the Prey. 
What Help from Art's) Endeavours can we-have ! 7 
Gibbons but gueſſes, nor is ſure to ſave: [Grave; 
But Maurus ſweeps whole Pariſhes, and Peoples ev'ry ] 
And no more Mercy to Mankind will uſe, 
Fhan when he robb'd and murder'd Maro's Muſe. 
Wou'dſt 
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76 To my honour'd Kinſman, 


Woud'ft thou be ſoon diſpatch'd, and periſh whole? 
Truſt Maurus with thy Life, and M--/6--rn with thy Sou! 
By Chace our long-liv'd Fathers earn'd their Food; 


Toil ſtrung the Nerves, and purify'd the Blood: 
But we, their Sons, a pamper'd Race of Men, 
Are dwindled down to threeſcorce Years and ten. 
Better to hunt in Fields, for Health unbought, 
Then fee the Doctor for a nauſeous Draught, 
The Wiſe, for Cure, on Exereiſe depend; 
God never made his Work, for Man to mend. 
The Tree of Knowledge, once in Eden plac'd, 
Was eaſy found, but was forbid the Taſte: 
O, had our Grandſire walk'd without his Wife, 
He firſt had ſought the better Plant of Life! 
Now, both are loſt: Vet, wandring in the Dark, 
Phyſicians, for the Tree, have found the Bark: 
They, lab'ring for Relief of human Kind, 
With ſharpen'd Sight ſome Remedies may find; 
Th? Apothecary-Train is wholly blind. 
From Files, a Random-Receipe they take, 
And many Deaths of one Preſcription make. 
Garth, gen'rous as his Muſe, preſcribes and gives; 
The Shop-man ſells ; and by Deſtruction lives: 
Ungrateful Tribe! who, like the Viper's Brood, 
From Med'cine iſſuing, ſuck their Mother's Blood! 
Let theſe obey : and let the learn'd preſcribe ; 
That Men may die, without a double Bribe : 
Let them, but under their Superiors, kill ; 
When Doctors firſt have ſign'd the bloody Bill: 
He ſcapes the beſt, who, Nature to repair, 


Draws Fhyſick from the Fields, in Draughts of vital Air. 
You hoard not Health, for your own private Uſe ; 


But on the Publick ſpend the rich Produce. 
When, often urg'd, unwilling to be great, 
Your Country calls you from your lov'd Retreat, 
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And ſends to Senates, charg'd with common Care, 
Which none more {huns; and none can better bear. 
Where cou'd they find another ſorm'd ſo fit, 
To poiſe, with ſolid Senſe, a ſpritely Wit! 
Were theſe both wanting, (as they both abound) 
Where cou'd ſo firm Integrity be found? 
Well-born, and wealthy; wanting no Support, 
You ſteer betwixt the Country and the Court: 
Nor gratify whate'er the great Deſire, 
Nor gruding give, what publick Neels require, 
Part muſt be left, a Fund when Foes invade : 
And Part employ'd to roll the watry Trade: 
Ev'n Canaan's happy Land, when worn with Toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath-Year, to mend the meagre Soil. 
Good Senators, (and ſuch as you,) ſo give, 
That Kings may be ſupply'd, the People thrive, 


Who ſlights not foreign Aids, nor over-buys ; 
But, on our native Strength, in Time of Need, relies. 
Munſter was bought, we boaſt not the Succeſs; |, 
Who fights for Gain, for greater makes his Peace. 
Our Foes, compcl1:*'d by Need, have Peace embrac'd : 
The Peace both Parties want, is like to laſt : 
Which, if ſecure, ſecurely we may trade; 
Or, not ſecure, ſhou'd never have been made. 
Safe 1s ourſelves, while on ourſelves we ſtand, 
The Sea is ours, and that defends the Land. 
Be, then, the naval Stores the Nation's Care, 
New Ships to build, and batter'd to repair. 
Obſerve the War, in ev'ry annual Courſe ; 


And he, when Want requires, is truly Wiſe, 


What has been done, was done with Britiſb Force: 


Namur ſubdu'd, is England's Palm alone; 


* The reſt beſieg'd; but we conſtrain'd the Town: 
Wie ſaw th* Event that follow'd our Succels ; 
France, though pretending Arms, purſu'd the Peace; 


Oblig'd, 
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78 To my, honour'd, Kinſman, 


Oblig'd, by one ſole Treaty, to reſtore 
What Twenty Years of War had won before. 
Enough for Eurepe has our Albian fought : 
Let us enjoy the Peace our Blood has bought, 
When once the Perſian King was put to Flight, 
The weary Macedons re fus'd to fight: 
Themſelves their own Mortality confeſs'd ; 
And left the Son of ove, to quarrel for the reſt. 
Ev'n Victors are by ViQtories undone ; 
Thus Hannibal, with foreign Laurels won, 
To Carthage was recall'd, too late too keep his own. 
While ſore of Battle, while our Wounds are green, 
Why ſhou'd we tempt the doubtful Dye agen ? 
In Wars renew'd, uncertain of Succeſs, 
Sure of a Share, as Umpires of the Peace. 
A Patriot, both the King and Country ſerves ; 
Prerogative, and Privilege peſerves : 
Of each, our Laws the certain Limit ſhow ; 
One muſt not ebb, nor t'other overflow: 
Betwixt the Prince and Parliament we ſtand ; 
The Barriers of the State on either Hand: 


When both are full, they feed our bleſs'd Abode; 

Like thoſe, that water'd once the Paradiſe of God. 
Some Ovexpoiſe of Sway, by turns they ſhare; 

In Peace the People, and the Prince in War: 

Conſuls of mod' rate Pow'r in Calms were made; 

When the Gault came, one ſole Dictator ſway'd. 
Patriots, in Peace, aſſert the Peoples Right; 

With noble Stubbornneſs reſiſting Might: 

No lawleſs Mandates from the Conrt receive, 

Nor lend by Force; but in a Body give. 

Such was your gen'rous Grandſire; free to grant 

In Parliaments, that weigh'd their Prince's Want: 

But ſo tenaciqus of the common Cauſe, 

As not to lend the King againſt his Laws. 


; 


May neither overflow, for then they drown the Land, 
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And, in a loathſom Dungeon doom'd to lie. 
In Bonds retain'd his birthright Liberty, 
And ſham'd Oppreſſion, till it ſet him free. 
O true Deſcendent of a Patriot Line, 
Who, while thou ſliar'ſt their Luſtre, lend'ſt' em thine, 
Vouchſafe this Picture of thy Soul to ſee; 
'Tis ſo far Good, as it reſembles thee: 
The Beauties to th' Original T owe 
Which, when I miſs, my own Defects I ſhow : 
Nor think the Kindred-Muſes thy Diſgrace ; 
A Poet is not born in ev'ry Race. 


| Two of a Houſe, few Ages can afford; 


One to perform, another to record. 

Praiſe-worthy Actions are by th'e embrac'd ; 

And 'tis my Praiſe, to make thy Praiſes laſt. | 
For ev'n when Death diſſolves our Human Frame, 

The Soub returns to Heav'n, from whence it came; 6 
Earth keeps the Body, Verſe preſerves the Fame. 


MELEAGER 


| MELEAGER and ATALANTA, 
"i OuT or Tug EIGHT Book or 


OVID's METAMORPHOSIS. 


ä 


— — 


CUNNEXION to the former STORY. 


l Ovid, having told how Theſeus had freed Athens rer 
| e Tribute of Children, (<vbich wwas impos'd on them by 

Minos King of Creta) by killing the Minotaur, here 
| makes a Digreſſion to the Story of Meleager and Atalanta, 
| avhich 15 one of the meſt inartificial Connexion in all the 
| Metamorphoſes : For he only ſays, that Theſeus obtain'd 
ö Juch Honour from that Combate, that all Greece had 
1 recourſe to him in their Neceſſities ; and, amongſt others, 
Calydon ; though the Heroe of that Councry, Prince Me- 
leager, was ther lrving. 


2s SS: R O Mhim, the Caledonians ſought Relief; 
— Though valient Meleagrus was their Chief. 
F © The Cauſe, a Boar, who ravag'd far and near: 
Y Of Cynthia's Wrath, th' avenging Miniſter. 
For Oenevs with autumnal Plenty bleſs'd, 
By Gifts to Heav'n his Gratitude expreſs'd: 

Cull'd Sheafs, to Ceres; to Lyeus, Wine; 
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To Pan, and Palet, offer'd Sheep and Kine; 
And Fat of Olives, to Minerwa's Shrine. 
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Meleager and Atalanta. 


Beginning from the rural Gods, his Hand 

Was lib'ral to the Pow'rs of high Command : 

Each Deity in ev'ry Kind was bleſo'd. 

Jill at Diana's Fane th' invidious Honour ceas'd. 
Wrath touches ev'n the Gods; the Queen of Night 

Fir'd with Diſdain, and jealous of her Right, 

Unhonour'd though I am, a: leaſt, ſaid ſhe; 

No: unreveng'd that impious Act ſhall be. 

Swift as the Word, ſhe ſped the Boar 2way, 

With Charge on thoſe devoted Fields to prey, 

No larger Bulls th' .Zgyprian Paſtures feed, 

And none ſo large Sicilian Meadows brecd : 

His Eve-balls glare with Fire, ſuffus'd with Blood; 

His Neck ſhoots up a thick-fet thorny Wocd ; 

His briftled Back a Trench impal'd appears, 

And ſtands erected, like a Field of Spears. 

Froth fills his Chaps, he ſends a grunting Sound, 

And part he churns, and part befoams the Ground, 

For Tuſks with [ndigr Elephants he flrove, 

And Jove's own Thunder from his Mouth he drove, 


le burns the Leaves; the fcorching Blaſt invades 


The tender Corn, and ſhrivels up the Blades: 
Or ſuff'ring not their yellow Beards to rear, 


He tramples down the Spy, and intercepts the Year, 
In vain the Barns expect theif promis'd Load, 


Lor Barns at home, nor Reeks are heap'd abroad: 


In vain the Hinds the Threſting-Floor prepare, 

And exerciſe their Flails in empty Air. 

With Olives ever-green the Ground is ſtrow'd, 

And Grapes ungather'd ſhed their gen'rous Blood. 

Amid the Fold he rages, nor the Sheep 

Their Shepherds, nor the Grooms their Bulls can keep, 
From Fields to Walls the frighted Rabble run, 


Nor think themſelves ſecure within the Town: 
Till Meizagrus, and his choſen Crew, 
Contemn the Danger, and the Praiſe purſue, 
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fl Fair Leda's Twins (in Time to Stars decreed) 


ö One fought on Foot, one curb'd the fiery Steed; W 
| Then iſſu'd forth fam'd Jae after theſe, Fo 
Who mann'd the foremoſt Ship that ſail'd the Seas; br 
N Then T he/eus join'd with bold Pirithous came; + 
l A ſingle Concord in a double Name: l 
bi The Theſtian Sons, Idas who ſwiftly ran, v 
0 And Ceneus, once a Woman, now a Man. Ne 
q Lynceus, with Eagle's Eyes, and Lion's Heart; Co 
i Leucippus, with his never-erring Dart; T1 
Ml Acaſtus, Phileus, Phanix, Telamon, T' 
[! Fchion, Lelex, and ZEurytion, 8 
| Achilles“ Father, and Great Phocus Son; g Of 
| Dryas the Fierce, and Hippaſus the Strong; Tk 
| With twice old Iaolas, and Neſtor then but young. | FE 
| Laertes active, and Ancæus bold; Of 
| Mep/us the Sage, who future Things foretold ; T 
bf And t' other Seer, yet by his Wife“ unſold, 3 ww 
| A thouſand others of immortal Fame ; | T} 
( Among the reſt, fair Aralania came, Al 
| Grace of the Woods: A Diamond Buckle bound 
' Her Veſt behind, that elſe had flow'd upon the Ground, Lil 


| And ſhew'd her buſkin'd Legs; her Head was bare, | 
But for her Native Ornament of Hair; and 
Which in a fimple Knot was ty'd above, 


Sweet wh pon unheeded Bait of Love Fi 
Her ſounding Quiver, on her Shoulder ty'd, W. 
One Hand a Dart, and one a Bow ſupply'd. 11 
Such was her Face, as in a Nymph diſplay'd Ie 
i A fair fierce Boy, - or in a Boy betray'd Al 
| The bluſhing Beauties of a modeſt Maid. Fc, 
i The Caledenian Chief at once the Dame - 45 
| Beheld, at once his Heart receiv'd the Flame, | Tü 
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With Heav'ns averſe. O happy Youth, he cry'd; 
For whom thy Fates reſerve ſo fair a Bride! 
He ſigh'd, and had no leiſure more to ſay; 
His Boodar call'd his Eyes another Way, 
And forc'd him to purſue the now neglected Prey, 
There ſtood a Foreſt on a Mountain's Brow, 
Which over-look'd the ſhaded Plains below. 
No ſounding Ax preſum'd thoſe Trees to bite ; 
Coeval with the World, a venerable Sight, 
The Heroes there arriv'd, ſome ſpread around 
The Toils; ſome ſearch the Footſteps on the Ground: 
Some from the Chains the faithful Dogs unbound, > 
Of Action eager, and intent in Thought, 
The Chiefs their honourable Danger ſought : 
| A Valley ſtood below; the common Drain 
Of Waters from above, and falling Rain : 
The Bottom was a moiit and marſhy Ground, 
Whoſe Edges were with bending Oziers crown'd : 
The knotty Bulruſh next in Order ſtood, 
And all within of Reeds a trembling Wood, 
1 | From hence the Boar was rous'd, and ſprung amain 
IM Like Lightning ſudden, on the Warrior-Train ; 
Beats down the Trees before him, ſhakes the Ground, 
he Foreſt echoes to the crackling Sound; 
$110ut the fierce Youth, and Clamours ring around. 
All ſtood with their protended Spears prepar'd, 
With broad Steel Heads the brandiſh'd Weapons glar'd. 
The Beaſt impetuous with his Tuſks aſide 
Deals glancing Wounds ; the fearful Dogs divide: 
All ſpend their Mouth aloft, but none abide, 
Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his Mark, 
And ſtuck his Boar-ſpear on a Maple's Bark. 


Then Jaſon; and n ſeem'd to take, 
3 But fail'd with Over- force, and whiz'd above his Back. 
Maus was next; but ere he threw, addreſs'd 
1h To Pbebas, thus: O Patron, help thy Prieſt: 


If 
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If I adore, and ever have ador'd 
Thy Pow'r Divine, thy preſent Aid afford; 
That I may reach the Beaſt. The God allow'd 
His Pray'r, and ſmiling, gave him what he cou'd: 
He reach'd the Savage, but no Blood he drew, 
Dian unarm'd the Javelin as it flew, 
This chaf*d the Boar, his Noſtrils Flames expite, 
And his red Eye-balls roll with living Fire, 
Whirl'd from a Sling, or from an Engine thrown, 
Amidſt the Foes, ſo flies a mighty Stone, 
As flew the Beaſt : The left Wing put to flight, 
The Chiefs o'cr-born, he ruſhes on the Right, 
Finpalamos and Pelagon he laid 
In Duſt, and next to Death, but for their Fellows Aid, 
One/imus tar'd worſe, prepar'd to fly, 
The fatal Fang drove deep within his Thigh, 
And cut the Nerves : The Nerves no more ſuſtain 
The Bulk; t' e Bulk unprop'd, falls headlong on the Plain. 
Ne/or had 'aiPd the Fall of Trop to ſee, 
But jeaning on his Lance, he vaulted on a Tree ; 
Then gath'ring up his Feet, look'd down with Fear, 
And thought his monſtrous Foe was ſtill too near. 
Againſt a Stump his Tuſk the Monſter grinds, 
And in the ſharpen'd Edge new Vigour finds; 
Then, truſting to his Arms, young Orhr;s found, 
And 1anch'd his Hips with one continu'd Wound, 
Now Leda's Twins, the ſuture Stars, appear; 
White were their Habits, white their Hotſes were: 
Conipicuous both, and both in act to throw, 
Their trembling Lances brandiſh'd at the Foe : 
Nor had they maſs'd ; but he to Thickets fled, 
Conceal'd from aiming Spears, not pervious to the Steed. 
But Telamon ruſh'd in, and happ'd to meet 
A riſing Root, that held his faſtned Feet ; 
So down he fell, whom, ſprawling on the-Ground, 
His Brother from the wooden Gyves unbound, 
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Mean time the Virgin-Huntrefs was not flow 
T' expel the Shaft from her contracted Bow: 
Beneath his Ear the faſtned Arrow ood, 
And from the Wound appear'd the trickling Blogd. 
She bluſh'd for Joy : But Meleagros rais'd 
His Voice with loud Applauſe, and the fair Archer prais'd, 
He was the firſt to ſee, and firſt to ſhow 
His Friends the Marks of the ſucceſsful Blow. 
Nor ſhall thy Valour want the Praiſes due, 
He ſaid; a virtuous Envy ſeiz'd the Crew, 


They ſhout; the Shouting animates their Hearts, 


And all at once employ their thronging Darts: 
But out of Order thrown, in Air they join; 
And Multitude makes fruſtrate the Deſign. 
With both his Hands the proud Ancæns takes, 


And flouriſhes his double-biting Ax: 


'Then forward to his Fate, he took a Stride 

Before the rett, and to his Fellows cry'd, 

Give place, and mark the Diff*rence, if you can, 
Between a Woman Warrior, and a Man; 

The Boar is doom'd ; nor though Diana lend 

Her Aid, Diana can her Beaſt defend. 


Thus boaſted he; then ſtretch'd, on Tiptoe ſtood, 
Secure to make his empty Promiſe good. 


But the more wary Beaſt prevents the Blow, 
And upward rips the Groin of his audacious Foe, 
Aicæus falls; his Bowels from the Wound 
Ruſh out, and clotter'd Blood diſtains the Ground, 
Pirithous, no ſmall Portion of the War, | 
eſs'd on, and ſhook his Lance: To whom from far 
hus The/ens cry'd; O ſtay, my better Part, 


My more than Miſtreſs ; of my Heart, the Heart, 


The Strong may fight aloof ; Ancæus try'd 


His Force too near, and by preſuming dy'd : 


He (aid, and while he ſpake, his Javelin threw, 
Hiſſing in Air th' ys flew ; 
But 
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But on an Arm of Oak, that ſtood betwixt 
The Marks-man and the Mark, his Lance he fixt. 
Once more bold Jaſon threw, but fail'd to wound g 


The Boar, and ſlew an undeſerving Hound; 4 

And through the Dog the Dart was nail'd to Ground. 
Two pears from Meleager's Hand were ſent, 

With equal Force, but various in th' Event : 

The firſt was fixt in Earth, the ſecond ſtood 

On the Boar's briſtled Back, and deeply drank his Blood. 

Now while the tortur'd Salvage turns around, 

And flings about his Foam, impatient of the Wound, 

The Wound's great Author cloſe at Hand provokes 

His Rage, and plies him with redoubled Strokes 

Wheels as he wheels; and with his pointed Dart 

Explores the neareſt Paſſage to his Heart. 

Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy Gires, 

'Then falls, and in much Foam his Soul expires, 

This Act with Shouts Heav'n high the friendly Band 

Applaud, and ſtrain in theirs the Victor's Hand. 

Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt Surprize, 

Admire on what a Breadth of Earth he lies, 

And ſcarce ſecure, reach out their Spears afar, 

And blood their Points, to prove their Partnerſhip of War, 
But he, the conqu'ring Chief, his Foot impreſs'd 

On the ſtrong Neck of that deſtructive Beaſt ; 

And gazing on the Nymph with ardent Eyes, 

Accept, ſaid he, fair Nenacrine, my Prize, 

And, though inferior, ſuffer me to join | 

My Labours, and: my Part of Praiſe, with thine : 

At this preſents her with the tuſky Head | 

And Chine, with riſing Briſtles roughly ſpread. 

Glad, ſlie receiv'd the Gift; and ſeem'd to take 

With double Pleaſure, for the Giver's Sake, 

The reſt were ſeiz'd with ſullen Diſcontent, 

And a deaf Murmur through the Squadron went: 


All 
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All envy'd ; but the Thefyan Brethren ſhow'd 
The leaſt Reſpect, and thus they vent their Spleen aloud : 
Lay down thoſe honour'd Spoils, nor think to ſhare, 
Weak Woman as thou art, the Prize of War: 
Ours is the Title, thine a foreign Claim, 
Since Meleagros from our Lineage came. 
Truſt not thy Beauty; but reſtore the Prize, 
Which he, beſotted on that Face and Eyes, 
Would rend from us: At this, enflam'd with Spite, 
From her they ſnatch the Gift, from him the Giver's Ri ght. 
But ſoon th” impatient Prince his Fauchion drew, | 
And cry'd, Ye Robbers of another's Due, 
Now learn the Diff *rence, at your proper Coſt, 
Betwixt true Valour, and an empty Boaſt. 
At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the Word, 
In proud Plexippus Boſom plung'd the Sword: 
Tixous amaz'd, and with Amazement flow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming Blow, 
Stood doubting ; and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv'd the Steel bath'd in his Brother's Blood. 
Pleas'd with the firſt, unknown the ſecond News, 
Al:hra, to the Temples pays their Dues 
For her Son's Conqueſt ; when at length appear 
Hes griſly Brethren ſtretch'd upon the Bier: 
Pale at the ſudden Sight, ſhe chang'd her Cheer, 
And with her Cheer her Robes ; but hearing tell 
The Cauſe, the Manner, and by whom they fell, 
 *'Twas Grief no more, or Grief and Rage were one 
Within her Soul; at laſt *twas Rage alone; 
Which burning upwards in Succeſſion dries 
The Tears that ſtood conſid'ring in her Eyes. 
There lay a Log unlighted on the Earth : 
When ſhe was lah'ring in the Throes of Birth 
For th? unborn Chief, the fatal Sifters came, 
And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the Flame: 


All : "x2 Then 
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Then on the Rock a ſcanty Meaſure place 

Of vital Flax, and turn'd the Wheel apace ; 
And turning ſung, To this red Brand and thee, 
O new-born Babe, we give an equal Deſtiny : 
So vaniſh'd out of View. 'Fhe frighted Dame 


Sprung haſty from her Bed, and quench'd the Flame: Bi 
The Log in ſecret lock'd, ſhe kept with Care, G 
And that, while thus preſerv'd, preſerv'd her Heir. At 
This Brand ſhe now produc'd ; and firſt ſhe ſtrows | Le 
The Hearth with Heaps of Chips, and after blows, Ar 
Thrice heav'd her Hand, and heav'd, ſhe thrice repreſs'd: Sh 
The Sitter and the Mother long conteſt, | 0 
Two doubtful Titles in one tender Breaſt: Be 
And now her Eyes and Cheeks with Fury glow, Ta 
Now pale her Cheeks, her Eyes with Pity flow: In 
Now low'ring Looks preſage approaching Storms, A 
And now prevailing Love her Face reforms: W] 
Reſoly'd, the doubts again; the Tears ſhe dry'd . 
With bluſhing Rage, are by new Tears ſupply'd ; Ve 
And as a Ship, with Winds and Waves aſſail, A | 
Now with the Current drives, now with the Gale, De 
Both oppoſite, and neither long prevail: l 
She feels a double Force, by Turns obeys Tri 
Th imperious Tempeſt, and th' impetuous Seas: Wh 
So fares Altbæa's Mind; ſhe firſt relents O'e 
With Pity, of that Pity then repents: I c: 
Siſter and Mother long the Scales divide, Per 
But the Beam nodded on the Siſter's Side. | er 
Sometimes ſhe ſoftly ſigh'd, then roar'd aloud ; Anc 
But Sighs were ſtifled in the Cries of Blood. | * 
The pious, impious Wretch at length decreed, | Anc 
To pleaſe her Brothers Ghoſts, her Son ſhould bleed: Ah! 
And when the fun'ral Flames began to riſe, Thy 
Receive, ſhe ſaid, a Siſter's Sacrifice ; 1 
A Mother's Bowels burn: High in her Hand, Mi 


Thus while ſhe ſpoke, ſhe held the fatal Brand; 


Then 
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Then thrice before the kindled Pile ſhe bow'd, 

And the three Furies thrice invok'd aloud : 

Come, come, revenging Siſters, come and view 

A Siſter paying her dead Brothers Due : 

AC ime I puniſh, and a Crime commit; 

But Blood for Blood, and Death for Death is fit : 

Great Crimes muſt be with greater Crimes repaid, 

And ſecond Funerals on the Gene laid, 

Let the whole Houſhold in one Ruin fall, 

And may Diana's Curſe o'ertake us all, 4 

Shall Fate to happy Oeneus ſtill allow IS 

One Son, while 7 he/tius ſtands depriv'd of two? 

Better three loſt, than one unpuniſh'd go. 

Take then, dear Ghoſts, (while yet admitted new 

In Hell you wait my Duty) take your Due: 

A coſtly Off 'ring on your Tomb is laid, 

When with my Blood the Price of yours is a,” 
Ah! Whither am I hurry'd ? Ah! forgive, 


Ve Shades, and let your Siſter's Iſfue live: 


A Mother cannot give him Death; tho? he 
Deſerves it, he deſerves 1t not from me. 
Ten ſhall th' unpunith'd Wretch inſult the Slain, 
Triumphant live, nor only live, but reign? _ 
While you, thin Shades, the Sport of Winds, are toll. 
O'er dreery Plains, or tread the burning Coalt. 
I cannor, cannot bear ; *tis paſt, tis done; 
Periſh this impions, this deteſted Son: 
Periſh his Sire, and periſh I withal ? 
And let the Houſes Heir, and the hop'd Kingdom fall. 
Where 1s the Mother fled, her pious Love, 
And where the Pains with which ten Months I trove ! 
Ah! hadit thou dy'd, my Son, in Infant years, 
Thy little Herſe had been bedew'd with Tears. 
Thou liv' by me; to me thy Breath reſign ; 
Mine is the Merit, the Demerit thine, 
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Thy Life by double Title I require; 
Once giv'n at Birth, and once preſerv'd from Fire: 
One Murder pay, or add one Murder more, 
And me to them who fell by thee reſtore. 
I would, but cannot: My Sen's Image ſtands 
Before my Sight; and now their angry Hands 
My Brothers hold, and Vengeance theſe exact, 
This pleads Compaſſion, and repents the Fact. 
He pleads in vain, and I pronounce his Doom : 
My Brothers, though unjuſtly, ſhall o'ercome. 
But having paid their injur'd Ghoſts their Due, 
My Son requires my Death, and mine ſhall his purſue, 
At this, for the laſt time ſhe lifts her Hand, 
Averts her Eycs, and, half unwilling, drops the Brand. 
'The Brand, amid the flaming Fewel thrown, 
Or drew, or ſeem'd to draw a dying Groan: 
The Fires themſelves but faintly lick'd their Prey, 
Then Toath'd their impious Food, and would have ſhrunk 
away. 
Juſt this the Heroe. caſt a doleful Cry, 
And in thoſe abſent Flames began to fry : 
The blind Contagion rag'd within his Veins ; 
But he with manly Patience bore his Pains : 
He fear'd not Fate, but only griev'd to die 
Without an honeſt Wound, and by a Death ſo dry. 
Happy Ancæus, thrice aloud he ccy'd, 
With what becoming Fate in Arms he dy'd! 
Then call'd his Brothers, Sifters, Sire, around, 
And her to whom his Nuptial Vows were bound ; 
Perhaps his Mother; a long Sigh he drew, 
And his Voice failing, took his laſt Adieu: 
For as the Flames augment, and as they ſtay. 
At their full Height, then languiſn to decay, 
They riſe, and fink by Fits ; at laſt they ſoar 
In one bright Blaze, and then deſcend no more : 
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ſuſt ſo his inward Heats at height, impair, 

Till the laſt burning Breath ſhoots out the Soul in Air, 
Now lofty Calydon in Ruin lies; 

All Ages, all Degrees unſluice their Eyes; 

And Heav'n and Earth reſound with Murmurs, Groans, 

and Cries, 

Matrons and Maidens beat their Breaſts, and tear 

Their Habits, and root up their ſcatter'd Hair: 

The wretched Father, Father now no more, 

With Sorrow ſunk, lies proſtrate on the Floor, 

Deforms his hoary Locks with Duſt obſcene, 

And curſes Age, and loaths a Life prolong'd with Pain, 

By Steel her ſtubborn Soul his Mother freed, 

And puniſh'd on herſelf her impious Deed, 
Had I a hundred "Tongues, a Wit ſo large 

As could their hundred Offices diſcharge ; 

Had Phebus all his Helicon beſtow'd 

In all the Streams in{piring all the Gd; 

Thoſe Tongues, that Wit, thoſe Streams, that God in 

vain C TIO; MF 

Would offer to deſcribe his Siſters Pain; 

They beat their Breaſts with many a bruizing Blow, 

Till thy turn'd livid, and corropt the Snow. 

The Corps they cheriſh, while the Corps remains, 

And exerciſe and rub with fruitleſs Pains ; 

And when to fun'ral Flames *tis born away, 

They kiſs the Bed on which the Body lay: 

And when thoſe fun'ral Flames no longer burn, 

(The Duſt compos'd within a pious Urn) 

Ev'n in that Urn their Brother they confeſs, 

And hug it in their Arms, and to their Boſoms preſs. 
His Tomb is rais'd ; then, ſtretch'd along the Ground, 

Thoſe living Monuments his Tomb ſurround : 

Ev'n to his Name, inſcrib'd, their Tears they pay, 

Till Tears and Kiſſes wear his Name away. 
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But Cynthia now had all her Fury ſpent, 
Not with leſs Ruin than a Race, content: ö 
Excepting Geige, periſh'd all the Seed, | 
And“ Her whom Heav'n for Hercules decreed, 81 
Satiate at laſt, no longer ſhe purſu'd 
The weeping Siſters; but with Wings endu'd, 
And horny Beaks, and ſent to flit in Air; 
Who yearly round the Tomb in feather'd Flocks repair, 
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SIGISMONDA and GUISCARDO, 
FROM 
a 0.0 


FP HILE Normme Tancred in Salerno reign'd, 
2 The Title of a gracious Prince he gain'd; 
Till torn'd a Tyrant in his latter Bars, 
He loft the Luftre of his former Praiſe; 
And from the bright Meridian where he 


- 


food, 
Deſcending, dipp'd his Hands in Lovers Blood, 
This Prince, of Fortune's Favour long poſleſs'd, 
Yet was with one fair Daughter only bleſs'd; _ 
And bleſs'd he might have been with her alone : 


But oh! how much more happy, had he none! 


She was his Care, his Hope, and bis Delight, 

Moſt in his Thought, and ever in his Sight. 

Next, n:y beyond his Life, he held her dear; 

She liv'd by him, and now he liv'd in her. 

For this, wben ripe for Marriage, he delay'd 

Her Nuptial Bands, and kept her long a Maid, 

As envying any elſe ſhould fhare a Part 

Of what was his, and claiming all her Heart. 

At length, as publick Decency requir'd, 

And all his Vaſtals eagerly deſir'd, 

With Mi id averſe, he rather underwent 

His Peoples Will, than gave his own Conſent: 
| | G 5 Se 
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So was 8 torn, as from a Lover's Side, 
And made almoſt in his Deſpite a Bride. 

Short were her Marriage-Joys; for in the Prime 
Of Youth, her Lord expir'd before his Time: 
And to her Father's Court, in little ſpace 
Reſtor'd anew, ſhe held a higher Place; 

More lov'd, and more exalted into Grace. 

This Princeſs freſh and young, and fair, and wiſe, 
The worſhipp'd Idol of her Father's Eyes, 

Did all her Sex in ev'ry Grace exceed, 

And had more Wit beſide than Women need. 


To ſecond Nuptials had her Thoughts inclin'd : 


| 


Youth, Health, and Eaſe, and moſt an amorous Mind, { 


And former Joys had left a ſecret Sting behind. 
But prodigal in ev'ry other Grant, 

Her Sire left unſupply'd hey only Want; 

And ſhe, betwixt her Modeſty and Pride, 


Her Wiſhes, which ſhe could not help, would kide. 


Reſolv'd at laſt to loſe no longer Time, 
And yet to pleaſe herſelf without a Crime, 
She caſt her Eyes around the Court, to find 
A worthy Subject ſuiting to her Mind, 
To him in holy Nuptials to be ty'd, 
A ſeeming Widow, and a ſecret Bride. 
Among the Train of Courtiers, one ſhe found 
With all the Gifts of bounteous Nature crown'd, 
Of gentle Blood; but one whoſe niggard Fate 
Had ſet him far below her high Eſtate; 
1 his Name was call'd, of blooming 48 
Now Squire to Tancred, and before his Page: - 
'To him, the Choice of all the ſhining Crowd, 
Her Heart the noble Sig:/monda vow'd. 
Vet hitherto ſhe kept her Love conceal'd, 
And with clofe Graces ev'ry Day beheld 
The graceful Youth ; and ev'ry Day increas'd: 
The raging Fire that burn'd within her Breaſt ; 
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Some ſecret Charm did all his Acts attend, 

And what his Fortune wanted, hers could mend: 

Till, as the Fire will force its outward way, | 

Or, in the Priſon pent, conſume the Prey ; 

So long her earneſt Eyes on his were ſet, 

At length their rwiſted Rays together met ; 

And he, ſurpriz'd with humble Joy, ſurvey'd 

One ſweet Regard, ſhot by the Royal Maid : 

Not well aſſur'd, while douhtful Hopes he nurs'd, 

A ſecond Glance came gliding like the firſt ; 

And he who ſaw the Sharpneſs of the Dart, 

Without Defence receiv'd it in his Heart. 

In public tho? their Paſſion wanted Speech, 

Yet mutual Looks interpreted for each : 

Time, Ways, and Means of Meeting were deny'd ; 

But all thoſe Wants ingenious Love ſupply'd. 

Th inventive God, who never fails his Part, 

Inſpires the Wit, when once he warms the Heart. 
When Gui/card next was in the Circle ſeen, , 

Where Sigiſmonda held the Place of Queen, 

A hollow Cane within her Hand ſhe brought, 

But in the Concave had enclos'd a Note : 

With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 

Toſs'd to her Love, in preſence of the Coltt; 

Take it, ſhe ſaid ; and when your Needs require, 

This little Brand will ſerve to light your Fire, 

He took it with a Bow, and ſoon divin'd 

The ſeeming Toy was not for naught deſigh'd : 

But when retir'd, fo long with curious Eyes 

He view'd the Preſent, that he found the Prize. 

Much was in little writ; and all convey'd 

With cautious Care, for fear to be betray'd 

By ſome falſe Confident, or fav'rite Maid. 

The Time, the Place, the Manner how to meet, 

Were all in punctual Order plainly writ; 
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But ſince a Truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt 
'To pur it out of Laymens Pow'r at leaſt, 
And for their ſolemn Vows prepar'd a Prieft, 

Guiſcard (her ſecret Purpoſe underſtood) 
With Joy prepar'd to meet the coming Good; 
Nor Pains nor Danger was reſolv'd to ſpare, 
But uſe the Means appointed by the Fair. 

Next the proud Palace of 8 ſtood 
A Mount of rough Aſcent, and thick with Waod ; 
Through this a Cave was dug with vaſt Expence, 
The Work it feem'd of ſome ſuſpicious Prince, 
Who, when abuſing Pow'r with lawleſs Might, 
From publick Jaſtice would ſecure his Flight. 
The Paſſage made by many a winding Way, 
Reach'd ev'n the Room in which the Tyrant lay. 
th for his Purpoſe, an a lower Floor 
e lodg'd, whoſe Iſſue was an Iron Door, 

From whence, by Stairs deſcending to the Ground, 
In the blind Grot a ſafe Retreat he found. 
Its Outlet ended in a Brake o*ergrown 
With Brambles, choak'd by Time, and now unkaown. 
A Rift there was, which from the Mountains Height 
Convey'd aghmm'ring and malignant Light, 

A Breathing-glace to draw the Damps away, 

A Twilight of an intercepted Day. 
The Tyrant's Den, e Uſe though loſt to Fame, 
Was now th' Apartment of the Royal Dame, 

The Cavern only to her Father known, 

By him was to his Darling-Daughter ſhown. 

Neglected long the let the Secret reſt, | 
Till Love recall'd it to her lab'ring Breaſt, 
And hinted as the Way by Heav'n defign'd 
The Teacher, by the Means be taught, to- blind. 
What will not Women do, when Need inſpires 
Their Wit, or Love their dacknation ares ! 


Though 
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Though Jealouſie of State th' Invention found, 
Yet Love refin'd upon the former Ground. 
That Way, the Tyrant had reſerv'd, to fly 
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Purſuing Hate, now ſerv'd to bring two Lovers nigh. 


The Dame, who long in vain had kept the Key, 
Bold by Deſire, explor'd the ſecret Way; 
Now try'd the Stairs, and wading thro' the Night, 
Search'd all the deep Receſs, — iſſu'd into Light. 
All this her Letter had fo well explain'd, 


Th' inſtructed Youth might compaſs what remain'd : 


The Cavern-mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the Path diſus'd, was out of mind: 

But in what Quarter of the Cops it lay, 

His Eye by certain Level could ſarvey : 

vet (for the Wood perplex'd with Thorns he knew) 
A Frock of Leather o'er his Limbs he drew : 

And thus provided, ſearch'd the Brake around, 
Till the choak'd Entry of the Cave he found. 
Thus, all 2 the promis'd Hour arriv'd, 
So long expected, and ſo well contriv'd: . 

With Love to Friend, th' impatient Lover went, 
Fenc'd from the Thorns, and trod the deep Deſcent. 
The conſcious Prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the Poſtern · door; 

The Maids an diſtant Rooms were ſent to reſt, 
And nothing wanted but th' invited Gueſt. 

He came, and knocking thrice, without Delay, 
The longing Lady heard, and turn'd the Key; 
At once invaded him with all her Charms, 

And the firſt Step he made, was in her Arms: 
The Leathern Outſide, boiſtrous as it was, 
Gave way, and bent beneath her ſtrict Embrace: 
On either Side the Kiſſes flew fo thick, 

That neither he nor ſhe had Breath to ſpeak. 

The holy Man, amaz'd at what he ſaw, 

Made haſte to ſanctiſie the Bliſs by Law ; 


And 


| 
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And mutter'd faſt the Matrimony o'er, 

For fear committed Sin ſhould get before. 

His Work perform'd, he left the Pair alone, 
Becauſe he knew he could not go too ſoon; 

His Preſence odious, when his Taſk was done. 
What Thoughts he had, befeems not me to ſay ; 
Though ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray. 


And needed both, to drive the tempting Thoughts away. 


The Foe once gone, they took their full Delight; 


"Twas reſtleſs Rage, and Tempeſt all the Night: 
For greedy Love each Moment would employ, 
And grudg'd the ſhorteſt Pauſes of their Joy. 

Thus were their Loves auſpiciouſly begun, 
And thus with ſecret Care were carry'd on. 

The Stealth itſelf did Appetite reſtore, 
And look'd ſo like a Sin, it pleas'd the more. 

The Cave was now become a common Way, 
The Wicket, often open'd, knew the Key : 
Love rioted ſecure, and long enjoy'd, 

Was ever eager, and was never cloy'd, 

But as Extremes are ſhort, of Il] and Good, 
And Tides at higheſt Mark regorge the Flood ; 
So Fate, that could no more improve their Joy, 
Took a malicious Pleaſure to deſtroy. 

Tancred, who fondly lov'd, and whoſe Delight 
Was plac'd in his fair Daughter's daily Sight, 
Of Cuſtom, when his State-Affairs were done, 
Would paſs his pleaſing Hours with her alone: 
And, as a Father's Privilege allow'd, 

Without Attendance of th' officious Crowd. 

It happen'd once, that when in Heat of Day 

He try'd to fleep, as was his uſual Way, 
The balmy Slumber fled his wakeful Eyes, 
And forc'd him, in his own Deſpite, to riſe : 
Of Sleep forſaken, to relieve his Care, 

He fought the Converſation of the Fair : 
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But with her Train of Damſels ſhe was gone, 
In ſhady Walks the ſcorching Heat to ſhun : 
He would not violate that ſweet Receſs, 
And found beſides a welcome Heavineſs 
That ſeiz'd his Eyes; and Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came unſought, 
From Light retir'd, behind his Daughter's Bed, 
He for approaching Sleep compos'd his Head ; 
A Chair was ready, for that Uſe deſign'd, 
So quilted, that he lay at Eaſe reclin'd ; 
The Curtains cloſely drawn, the Light to ſkreen, 
As if he had contriv'd to. lie unſeen : 
Thus cover'd with an artificial Night, 
Sleep did his Office ſoon, and ſeald his Sight. 
With Heav'n averſe, in this ill-omen'd Hour 
Was Guiſcard ſummon'd to the ſecret Bow'r, 
And the fair Nymph, with Expectation fir'd, 
From her attending Damſels was retir'd : 
For, true to Love, ſhe meaſur'd Time ſo right, 
As not to miſs one Moment of Delight. 
The Garden, ſeated on the level Floor, 
She left behind, and locking ev'ry Door, 
Thought all ſecure ; but little did ſhe know, 
Blind to her Fate, ſhe had enclos'd her Foe. 
Attending Guiſcard, in his leathern Frock, 
Stood ready, with this thrice-repeated Knock : 
Thrice with a doleful Sound the jarring Grate 
Rung deaf, and hollow, and preſag'd their Pate. 
The Door unlock'd, to known Delight they haſte, 
And panting in each others Arms, embrac'd ; 
Ruſh to the conſcious Bed, a mutual Freight, 
And heedleſs preſs it with their wonted Weight, 
The ſudden Bound awak'd the ſleeping Sire, 
And ſtiew'd a Sight no Parent can deſire: 
His opening Eyes at once with odious View 


The Love diſcover'd, and the Lover knew: hy 
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He would have cry'd ; but hoping that he dreamt, 


Amazement ty'd his Tongue, and ſtopp'd th' Attempt. 


Th' enſuing Moment all the Truth declar'd, 
But now he ſtood collected, and prepar'd ; 


For Malice and Revenge had put him on his Guard, 


So, like-a Lion that unheeded lay, 
Diſſembling Sleep, and watchful to betray, 
With inward Rage he meditates his Prey. 

The thou; htleſs Pair, indulging their Deſires, 


A'ternate, kindled, and then quench'd their Fires; 


Nor thinking in the Shades of Death they play'd 

Full of themſelves, themſelves alone ſarvey'd, 

And, too ſecure, were by themſelves betray d. 

Long time diſſolv'd in Pleaſure thus he lay, 

Till N ature could no mote ſuffice their Play; 

Then roſe the Youth, and through the Cave again 

Return'd ; the Princeſs mingled with her Train. 
Reſolv'd his untipe Vengeance to defer, 

The Royal Spy, when now the Coaſt was clear, 

Sought not the Garden, but retir'd unſeen, 

To — 3 in ſecret on his gather'd Spleen, 

A methodize Revenge: To Death he griev'd ; 

And, but he ſaw the Crime, had ſcarce believ'd. 


Th Appointment for th* enſuin ng Night he heard; 


And therefore in the Cavern had prepar'd 
Two brawny Yeomen of his truſty Guard. 

Scarce had unwary Guifcard ſet his Foot 
Within the farmoſt Entrance of the Grot, 
When theſe in fecret Ambuth ready lay, 
And ruſhing on the ſudden feiz'd the Prey: 
Encumber' 4 with his Frock, without Defence, 
An eaſy Prize, they led- the Pris'ner thence, * 
And, as commanded, brought before the Prince. 
The gloomy Sire, too ſenſible of Wron 


To vent his Rage in Words, reſtrain'd Nis Tongue; 


ö 
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And only ſaid, Thus Servants are pteferr'd, 
And truſted, thus their Sov'reigns they reward. 
Had 1 not ſeen, had not theſe Eyes receiv'd 
Too clear a Proof, I could not have believ'd. 

He paus'd, and choak'd the reſt. 'The Youth, who ſaw 
His forfeit Life abandon'd to the Law, 8 
Jhe judge th' Accuſer. and th' Offence to him 
Who had beth Pow'r and Will t' avenge the Crime. 

No vain Defence prepar'd; but thus reply'd, 
The Faults of Love by Love are juſtify'd: 
With unreſiſted Might the Monarch reigns, 
He levels Mountains, and he raiſes Plains; 
And not regarding Diff'rence of Degree, 
Abas'd your Daughter, and exalted me, 
This bold Return with ſeeming Patience heard, 
The Pris'ner was remitted to the Guard. 
The ſullen Tyrant ſlept not all the Night, 
But lonely walking by a winking Light, 
Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd Breaſt, 
But would not violate his Daughter's Reſt ; 
Who long expecting lay, for Bliſs prepar'd, | 
Liſtning for Noiſe, and griev'd that none ſhe heard; 
Oft roſe, and-oft in vain employ'd the Key, 
And oft ageus'd her Lover of Delay; 
And paſs'd the tedious Hours in anxious Thoughts away. 

The Morrow eame; and at his uſual Hour 
Old Tancred viſited his Daughter's Bower; 

Her Cheek (for ſuch his Cuſtom was) he kiſs'd, 
Then bleſs'd her kneeling, and her Maids diſmiſs'd. 
The Royal Dignity thus far maintain'd, | 

Now left in private, he no longer feign'd ; 

But all at once his Grief and Rage appear'd, 

And Floods of Tears ran trickling down his Beard. 

O Sigiſinonda, he began to ſay : | 
Thrice he began, and thrice was forc'd to ſtay, | 
Till Words with often trying found their Way : 
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I thought, O $/g//monda, (But how blind 

Are Parents Eyes, their Childrens Faults to find!) 
Thy Virtue, Birth, and Breeding were above 

A mean Defire, and vulgar Senfe of Love: 

Nor leſs than Sight and Hearing could convince 
So fond a Father, and ſo juſt a Prince, 

Of ſuch an unforeſeen, and unbeliev'd Offence. 
Then what indignant Sorrow mutt I have, 

T'o fee thee lie ſubjected to my Slave 

A Man ſo ſmelling of the Peoples Lee, 

The Court receiv'd him firſt for Charity; 

And ſince with no Degree of Honour grac'd, 

But only ſuffer'd, where he firſt was plac'd. 

A grov'ling Inſect ll ; and fo deſign'd 

By Nature's Hand, nor born of noble Kind : 

A Thing by neither Man nor Woman priz'd, 
And ſcarcely known enough, to be deſpis'd. 

To what has Heav'n reſerv'd my Age? Ah! why 


Should Man, when Nature calls, not chuſe to die, 


Rather than ſtretch the Span of Life, to find 
Such Ills as Fate has wiſely caſt behind, 

For thoſe to feel, whom fond Defire to live 
Makes covetous of more than Liſe can give! 
Each has his Share of Good; and when 'tis gone, 
The Gueſt, though hungry, cannot rife too ſoon, 
But], expecting more, in my own Wrong 
Protracting Life, have liv'd a Day too long. 

If Yeſterday cou'd be recall'd again, | 

Ev'n now would I conclude my happy Reign: 
But *tis too late, my glorious Race is run, 
And a dark Cloud o'ertakes my ſetting Sun. 
Hadſt thou not lov'd, or loving ſav'd the Shame, 
If not the Sin, by ſome illuſtrious Name, | 
This little Comfort had reliev'd my Mind, 
"Twas Frailty, not unuſual to thy Kind: 


But 
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But thy low Fall beneath thy Royal Blood, 
Shews downward Appetite to mix with Mud : 
Thus not the leaſt Excuſe is left for thee, 
Nor the leaſt Refuge for unhappy me. 
For him I have reſolv'd: whom by Surprize 
took, and ſcarce can call it, in Diſguiſe : 
For ſuch was his Attire, as with Intent | 
Of Nature, ſuited to his mean Deſcent : | 
The harder Queſtion yet remains behind, 
What Pains a Parent and a Prince can find 
To puniſh an Offence of this degenerate Kind. 
As I have lov'd, and yet ] love thee more 
Than ever Father lov'd a Child before; 
So, that Indulgence draws me to forgive 
Nature, that gave thee Liſe, would have thee live. 
But, as a publick Parent of the State, 
My Juſtice, and thy Crime, requires thy Fate. 
Fain would I chuſe a middle Courſe to ſteer ; 
Nature's too kind, and Juſtice too ſevere : 
Speak for us both, and to the Balance bring 
On either ſide, the Father, and the King. 
Heav'n knows, my Heart is bent to favour thee z 
ake it but ſcanty Weight, and leave the reſt to me. 
Here ſtopping with a Sigh, he pour'd a Flood 
Of Tears, to make his laſt Expreſſion good. 
She, who had heard him ſpeak, nor ſaw alone 
The ſecret Conduct of her Love was known; 
But he was taken who her Soul poſſeſs'd, 
Felt all the Pangs of Sorrow in her Breaſt : 
And little wanted, but a Woman's Heart, 
With Cries and Tears, had teſtify'd her Smart : 
But in- born Worth, that Fortune can controul, 
New ſtrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter Soul; 
The Heroine aſſum'd the Woman's Place, 
Confirm'd her Mind, and fortify*d her Face: 
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Why ſhould ſhe beg, or what cou'd ſhe pretend, Thy 
When her ſtern Father had condemn'd her Friend ! Has! 
Her Life ſhe might have had; but her Deſpair To fi 
Of ſaving his, had put it paſt her Care: Wha 
Reſolv'd on Fate, ſhe would not loſe her Breath, State 
But rather than not die, ſollicit Death. Thoſ 
Fix'd on this Thought, ſhe, not as Women uſe, Made 
Her Fault by common Frailty would excuſe; T1 
But boldly juſtify*'d her Innocence, That 
| And while the Fact was own'd, deny'd th' Offence: So go 
Ihen with dry Eyes, and with an open Look, But c 
She met his Glance mid-way, and thus undaunted ſpoke, Er'n 
Tancred, | neither am diſpos'd to make More 
Requeſt for Life, nor offer'd Life to take: A | Nor 1 
Much leſs deny the Deed ; but leaſt of al! | Thou 
Beneath pretended Juſtice weakly fall. Thou 
My Words to ſacred Truth ſhall * confin'd, That 
My Deeds ſhall ſhew the Greatneſs of my Mind, And 
That I have lov'd, T own ; that ſtill I love, Canſt 
1 call to Witneſs all the Pow'rs above: Come 
Yet more I own: To Guiſcard's Love I give Ar 
The ſmall remaining Time have to live; Wher 
And if beyond this Life Deſire can be, My ti 
Not Fate itſelf ſhall ſet my Paſſion free, With 
This firſt avow'd; nor Folly warp'd my Miad, My I 
Nor the frail Texture of the Female Kind So br 
Betray'd my Virtue: For, too well I knew That 
What Honour was, and Honour had his Due: For. 
Before the holy Prieſt my Vows were ty'd, | | Such 
So came I not a Strumpet, but a Bride. Blame 
This for my Fame: and for the publick Voice; (Sine. 
Yet more, his Merits juſtify'd my Choice; | If il 
Which had they not, the firſt Election thine, Thou 
That Bond diſſolv'd, the next is freely mine: Confi 
Or grant lerr'd, (wbich yet I muſt deny,) | muff 


Had Parents Ww'r ev'n ſecond Vows to tie, 


Thy 


Co 
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| So gav'ſt thou me: Not from the Quarry hew'd 
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Thy little Care to mend my widow'd Nights 
Has forc'd me to recourſe of Marriage-Nites, 
To fill an empty Side, and follow known Delights. ö 
What have I done in this, deſerving Blame ? 
State-Laws may alter: Nature's are the ſame ; 
Thoſe are uſurp'd on helpleſs Woman-kind, 
Made without our Conſent, and wanting Pow'r to bind, 

Thou Tancred, better ſnould'ſt have underſtood, 

That as thy Father gave thee Fleſh and Blood, 


, 


But of a ſofter Mould, with Senſe endu'd ; 


| Evn ſofter than thy own, of ſappler Kind, 


More exquiſite of Taſte, and more than Man refin'd, 


Nor need'it thou by thy Daughter to be told, 


Though now thy ſpritely Blood with Age be cold, 
Thou haſt been young: and can't remember ſtill, 


That when thou hadſt the Power, thou hadſt the Will; 
| And from the paſt Experience of thy Fires, 


Canſt tell with what a Tide our ſtrong Deſires 

Come ruſhing on in Vouth, and what their Rage requires, 
And grant thy Youth-was exercis'd in Arms, | 

When Love no leiſure found for fofter Charms ; 

My tender Age in Luxury was train'd, | 

With idle Eaſe and Pageants entertain'd | 

My Hours my own, my Pleatures unreftrain'd, ; 

So bred, no wonder if I took the Bent 

That ſeem'd ev'n warranted by thy Conſent ; 

For. when the Father 1s too fondly kind, 


| Such Seeds he ſows, ſuch Harveſt ſkall he find. 
| Blame then thyſelf, as Reaſon's Law requires, 


(Since Nature gave, and thou foment'ſt my Fires ;) 
If ſtill thoſe Appetites continue ſtrong, 

Thou may'ſt conſider, I am yet but young: 
Conſider too, that having been a Wife, 


I muſt have taſted of a better Life, 


+ And 
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And am not to be blam'd, if I renew, 

By lawful Means, the Joys which then I knew. 

Where was the Crime, if Pleaſure I procur'd, 

Young, and a Woman, and to Bliſs inur'd ? 

That was my Caſe, and this is my Defence ; 

I pleas'd myſelf, I ſhunn'd Incontinence, 

And, urg'd by ſtrong Deſires, indulg'd my Senſe. 
Left to myſelf, I muſt avow, I ftrove 

From publick Shame to ſcreen my ſecret Love, 

And, well acquainted with thy native Pride, 

Endeavour'd, what I could not help, to hide; 


For which, a Woman's Wit an eaſy Way ſupply'd. 


How this, ſo well centriv'd, ſo cloſely laid, 

Was known to thee, or by what Chance betray'd; 

Is not my Care: To pleaſe thy Pride alone, 

I cou'd have wiſh'd it had been ſtill unknown, 
Nor took I Guiſcard by blind Fancy led, 

Or haſty Choice, as many Women weld ; 

But with delib'rate Care, and ripen'd Thought, 

At leiſure firſt deſign'd, before I wrought : 

On him I reſted, after long Debate, 

And not without conſid'ring, fix'd my Fate: 

His Flame was equal, though by mine inſpir'd ; 

(For ſo the Diff*rence of our Birth requir'd :) 

Had he been born like me, like me his Love 

Had firſt begun, what mine was forc'd to move : 

But thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; 

Our Paſſions yet continue what they were, 


Nor length of Tryal makes our Joys the leſs ſincere. 
At this my Choice, though not by thine allow'd, 


(Thy Judgment herding with the common Crowd) 
Thou tak'ſt unjuſt Offence ; and, led by them, 
Doſt leſs the Merit, than the Man eſteem. 

Too ſharply, Tancred, by thy Pride betray'd, 
Haſt thou againſt the Laws of Kind inveigh'd : 
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 Diſpens'd with equal Hand, diſpos'd with equal Skill, 
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For all th' Offence is in Opinion plac'd, 


— 


Which deems high Birth by lowly Choice debas'd! 
This Thought alone with Fury fires thy Breaſt, 


(For holy Marriage juſtifies the reſt) 

That I have ſunk the Glories of the State, 

And mix'd my Blood with a Plebeian Mate: 

In which I wonder thou ſhouldit overſee 

Superior Cauſes, or impute to me F 
The Fault of Fortune, or the Fates Decree, 

Or call it Heav'ns Imperial Pow'r alone, 
Which moves on Springs of Juſtice, though unknown ; 
Yet this we ſee, though order'd for the beſt, 

The Bad exalted, and the Good oppreſs'd ; 

Permitted Laurels grace the lawleſs Brow, 


The Unworthy rais'd, the Worthy caſt below. 


But leaving that : Search we the ſecret Springs, 


And backward trace the Principles of Things; 
| There ſhall we find, that when the World began. 


One common Maſs compos'd the Mould of Man; 


One Paſte of Fleſh on all Degrees beſtow'd, 


And kneaded up alike with moiſtning Blood. 
The ſame Almighty Pow'r inſpir'd the Frame 


| With kindled Life, and form'd the Souls the ſame : 


Like Liberty influlg'd with Choice of Good or III: 


The Faculties of Intelle&, and Will, | 
Thus born alike, from Virtue firſt began 


| The Diff*rence that diſtinguiſh'd Man from Man: 


He claim'd no Title from Deſcent of Blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good : 

Warm'd with more Particles of Heav'nly Flame, 

He wing'd his upward Flight, and ſoar'd to Fame; 

The reſt remain'd below, a Tribe without a Name. 
This Law, though Cuſtom now diverts the Courſe, 

As Nature's Inſtitute, .is yet in force; 


Un- 
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Uncancell'd, tho? diſus'd: And he whoſe Mind 

Is Virtuous, 1s alone of noble Kind. 

Though poor in Fortune, of celeſtial Race; 

And he commits the Crime who calls him Baſe, 
Now lay the Linez and meaſure all thy Court, 

By inward Virtue, not external Port, 

And find whom juſtly to prefer above 

The Man on whom my Judgment plac'd my Love: 

So. ſhalt thou ſee his Parts and Per ſon ſhine ; 

And thus compar'd, the-refta baſe degen'rate Line, 

Nor took I, when I firſt furvey'd'thy Court, 

His Valour, or his Virtues, on Report; 

But truſted what I ought to truſt alone, 

Relying on thy Eyes, and not my own ; 

Thy Praiſe (and thine was then the publick Voice) 

Firſt recommended Guiſcard to my Choice: 

Directed thus by thee, I look'd, and found 

A Man, I thought, deſerving to be crown'd; 

Firſt by my Father pointed to my Sight, 

Nor leſs conſpicuous by his native Light: 

His Mind, his Meen, the Features of his Face, 

Excelling all the reſt of human Race: 


Theſe were thy Thoughts, and thou couldſt judge aright. 


Till int'reſt made a Jaundice in thy Sight. 

Or ſhou'd IJ grant, thou didſt not rightly ſee; 
Then thou wert firſt deceiv'd, and I deceiv'd by thee, 
But if thou ſhalt alledge, through Pride of Mind, 

Thy Blood with one of baſe Condition join'd, 

Tis falſe; for 'tis not Baſenefs to be Poor; 

His Poverty augments thy Crime the more; 

Upbraids thy Juſtice with the ſcant Regard 

Of Worth: Whom Princes praiſe, they ſhou'd reward, 
Are theſe the Kings entruſted by the Crowd 

With Wealth, to be diſpens'd for common Good“ 
The People ſweat not for their King's Delight, 

T' enricha Pimp, or raiſe a Paraſite ; 
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Theirs is the Toil; and he who well has ſerv'd 
His Country, has his Country's Wealth deſerv'd. 
Ev'n mighty Monarchs oft are meanly born, 
And Kings by Birth, to loweſt Rank return; 
All ſubject to the Pow'r of giddy Chance, 
For Fortune can depreſs, or can advance : 
But true Nobility, 1s of the Mind, 
Not giv'n by Chance, and not to Chance reſign'd. 
For the remaining Doubt of thy Decree, 
What to reſolve, and how diſpoſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs Care aſide, 
Myſelf alone wall for myſelf provide ; 
If in thy doting and decrepit Age, 
Thy Soul, a Stranger in or Youth to Rage, 
Begins in cruel Deeds to take Delight, 
Gorge with my Blood thy barb'rous Appetite 
For I ſo little am diſpos'd to pray 
For Life, I would not caſt a Wiſh away. 
Such as it is, th' Offence is all my own; 
And what to Guiſcard is already done, 
Or to be done, is doom'd by thy Decree, 
That, if not executed firſt by thee, 
Shall on my Perſon be perform'd by me. 
Away, with Women weep, and leave me here, 
Fix'd, like a Man, to die without a Tear; 
Or ſave, or ſlay us both this preſent Hour, 
Tis all that Fate has left within thy Pow'r. 
She ſaid : Nor did her Father fail to find, 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the Greatneſs of her Mind ; 
et thought ſhe was notjobſtinate to die, 
or deem'd the Death ſhe promis'd was fo nigh : 
Secure in this Belief, he left the Dame, 
eſolv'd to ſpare her Life, and ſave her Shame; 
ut that deteſted Object to remove, 
Lo wreak his Vengeance, and to cure ber Love. 
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Intent on this, a ſecret Order ſign'd, 
The Death of Gui/card to his Guards enjoin'd ; 
Strangling was choſen, and the Night the Time, 
A mute Revenge, and blind as was the Crime ; 
His faithful Heart, a bloody Sacrifice, 
Torn from his Breaſt, to glut the Tyrant's Eyes, 
Clos'd the ſevere Command : For (Slaves to pay) 
What Kings decree, the Soldier muſt obey : 
Wag'd againſt Foes; and, when the Wars are o'er, 
Fit only to maintain deſpotick Pow'r : 
Dang'rous to Freedom, and deſir'd alone 
By Kings, who ſeek an arbitrary Throne: 
Such were theſe Guards ; as ready to have flain 
The Prince himſelf, allur'd with greater Gain: 
So was the Charge perform'd with better Will, 
By Men inur'd to Blood, and exercis'd in III. 
| Now, tho' the ſullen Sire had eas'd his Mind, 
The Pomp of his Revenge was yet behind, 
A Pomp prepar'd to grace the Preſent he deſign'd. 


A Goblet rich with Gems, and rough with Gold, 


Of Depth, and Breadth, the precious Pledge to hold, 
With cruel Care he cheſe : The hollow Part 
iricios'd, the Lid conceal'd the Lover's Heart: 
Then of his truſted Miſchiefs, one he ſent, 
And bad him with theſe Words the Gift preſent; 
Thy Father ſends thee this, to cheer thy Breaſt, 
And glad thy Sight with what thou lov'ſt the beſt; 
As thou haſt pleas'd his Eyes, and joy'd his Mind, 
With what he lov'd the moſt of human Kind. 

Ere this the Royal Dame, who well had weigh'd 
The Conſequence of what her Sire had ſaid, 
Fix'd on her Fate, againſt th' expected Hour, 
Procur'd the Means to have it in her Pow'r : 
For this, ſhe had diſtill'd, with early Care, 
The Juice of Simples, friendly to Deſpair, 
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A Magazine of Death; and thus prepar'd, 

Secure to die, the fatal Meſſage heard; 

Then ſmil'd ſevere; nor with a troubled Look, 
Or trembling Hand, the fun'ral Preſent took; 
Ev'n kept her Countenance, when the Lid remov'd, 
Diſclos'd the Heart, unfortunately lov'd : 

She needed nor be told within whoſe Breaſt 

I lodg'd ; the Meſſage had explain'd the reſt. 

Or not amaz'd, or hiding her Suprize, 

She ſternly on the Bearer fix'd her Eyes: 

Then thus; Tell Tancred, on his Daughter's Part, 
The Gold, tho” precious, equals not Ge Heart : 
But he did well to give his beſt; and J, 

Who wiſh'd a worthier Urn, forgive his Poverty, 

At this, ſhe curb'd a Groan, that elſe had come, 
And pauſing, view'd the Preſent in the Tomb : 
Then, to the Heart ador'd, devoutly glew'd 
Her Lips, and raiſing it, her Speesh renew'd; 
Ev'n from my Day of Birth, to this, the Bound 
Of my unhappy Being, I have found 
My Father's Care and Tenderneſs expreſs'&: 

But this laſt Act of Love excels the reſt: 
For this ſo dear a Preſent, bear him back 
'The beſt Return that I can live to make. 

The Meſſenger diſpatch'd, again ſhe view'd 
The lov'd Remains, and ſighing, thus purſu'd ; 
Source of my Life, and Lord of my Deſires, 

In whom I liv'd, with whom my Soul expires ; 
Poor Heart, no more the Spring of vital Hear, 
Curs'd be the Hands that tore thee from thy Seat ! 
The Courſe is finiſh'd which thy Fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal Priſon freed : 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the Goal with mended Pace, 
A World of Woes diſpatch'd in little Space: 
Forc'd by thy Worth, thy Foe, in Death become 
Thy Friend, has lodg'd thee in a coſily Tomb; 
X H 2 There 
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There yet remain'd thy fun'ral Exequies, 

The weeping Tribute of thy Widow's Eyes, 

And thoſe, indulgent Heav'n has found the Way 

That I, before my Death, have leave to pay. 

My Father ev'n in Cruelty is kind, 

Or Heav'n has turn'd the Malice of his Mind 

To better Uſes than his Hate deſign'd ; 

And made th' Inſult which in his Gift appears, 

The Means to mourn thee with my pious Tears; 

Which I will pay thee down, before I go, 

And ſave myſelf the Pains to weep below, 

If Souls can weep ; tho? once I-meant to meet 

My Fate with Face unmov'd, and Eyes unwet, 

Yet ſince I have thee here in narrow Room, 

My Tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy Tomb: 

Then (as I know thy Spirit hovers nigh) 

Under thy friendly Conduct will I fly 

To Regions unexplor'd, ſecure to ſhare 

Thy State; nor Hell ſhall Puniſhment appear ; 

And Heav*n is double Heav'n, if thou art there. 
She ſaid : Her brim- full Eyes, that ready ſtood, 

And only wanted Will to weep a Flood, 

Releas'd their watry Store, and pour'd amain, 

Like Clouds low hung, a ſober Show'r of Rain; 

Mute ſolemn Sorrow, free from female noiſe, 

Such as the Majeſty of Grief deſtroys : 

For, bending o'er the Cup, the Tears ſhe ſhed 

Seem'd by the Poſture to Aicharge her Head, 

O'er-fill'd before; and oft (her Mouth apply'd 

To the cold Heart) ſhe kiſs'd at once, and cry'd: 

Her Maids, who ſtood amaz'd, nor knew the Cauſe 

Of her Complaining, nor whoſe Heart it was; 

Yet all due Meaſures of her Mourning kept, 

Did Office at the Dirge, and by infe&ion wept ; 

And oft enquir'd th? Occaſion of her Grief, 

Unanſwer'd but by Sighs) and offer'd vain Relief. 


A 
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At length, her Stock of Tears already ſhed, 

She wip'd her Eyes, ſhe rais'd her drooping Head, 
And thus purſu'd: O ever faithful Heart, 

I have perform'd the ceremonial Part, 

The Decencies of Grief: It reſts behind, | 
That as our Bodies were, our Souls be join'd : 

To thy whate'er Abode, my Shade convey, 

And as an elder Ghoſt, direct the Way. 

She ſaid ; and bade the Vial to be brought, 

Where ſhe before had brew'd the deadly Draught, 
Firſt pouring out the med'cinable Bane, 

The Heart, her Tears had rins'd, ſhe bath'd again 
'Then down her Throat the Death ſecurely throws, 
And quaffs a long Oblivion of her Woes, 

This done, ſhe mounts the genial Bed, and there 
(Her Body firſt compos'd with honeſt Care) 
Attends the welcome Reſt: Her Hands yet hold 
Cloſe to her Heart, the monumental Gold ; 

Nor farther Word ſhe ſpoke, but clos'd her Sight, 
And quiet, ſought the Covert of the Night. 

The Damſels, who the while in Silence mourn'd, 
Not knowing, nor ſuſpecting Death ſuborn'd, 
Yet, as their Duty was, to Tancred ſent, 

Who, conſcious of th' Occaſion, fear'd th* Event. 

Alarm'd, and with preſaging Heart he came, 

And drew the Curtains, and expos'd the Dame 

To loathſom Light: then with a late Relief 

Made vain Efforts, to mitigate her Grief, 

She, what ſhe could, excluding Day, her Eyes 

Kept firmly ſeal'd, and ſternly thus replies. 
Tancred, reſtrain thy Tears, unſought by me, 


And Sorrow, unavailing now to thee : 


Did ever Man before afflit his Mind, 
To fee th* Effect of what himſelf deſfign'd ? 
Yet if thou haſt remaining in thy Heart 


Some Senſe of Love, ſome unextinguiſh'd Part 
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Of former Kindneſs, largely once profeſs'd, 
Let me by that adjure thy harden'd Breaſt, 
Not to deny thy Daughter's laſt Requeſt : 
The ſecret Love, which I ſo long enjoy'd, 
And ſtill conceaPd, te gratifie 15 Pride, 
Thou haſt disjoin'd; but, with my dying Breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to disjoin our Death : 
Where-e'er his Corps by thy Command is Laid, 
T hither let mine in publick be convey'd ; 
Expos'd ia open View, and Side by Side, 
Acknowledg'd as a 3 and a Bride. 
The Prince's Anguiſh hinder'd his Reply: 
And ſhe, who felt her Fate approaching nigh, 
Seiz'd the cold Heart, and heaving to her Breaſt, 
Here, precious Pledge, ſhe ſaid, ſecurely reſt: 
Theſe Accents were her laſt ; the creeping Death 
Benumb'd her Senſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her Breath. 
Thus ſhe for Diſobedience juſtly dy'd ; 
The Sire was juſtly puniſh'd for his Pride: 
The Youth, leaſt guilty, ſuffer'd for th' Offence 
Of Duty violated to his Prince ; 
Who late repenting of his cruel Deed, 
One common Sepulcher for both deereed, 
Intomb'd the wretched Pair in Royal State, 
And on their Monument inſcrib'd their Fate, 
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BAUCIS and PHILEMON, 
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The Author, purſuing the Deeds of Theſeus, relates bear 
Hie, with his Friend Pirithous, were invited by Achelous, 
' the River-God, to flay with him, till his Waters were 

abated. Achelous entertains them with a Relation of his 
own Love to Perimele, avho was changed into an Iſland 
by Neptune, at his Requeſt, Pirithous, being an Athei/t, 
derides the Legend, and denies the Power of the Geas, to 
work that Miracle. Lelex, another Companien of Theſeus, 
to confirm the Story of Achelous, relates ancther Meta- 
mor pboſis of Baucis and Philemon, ns Trees: of which 
he was partly an Eye-witneſs. 


y HUS Achelous ends: His Audience hear 
With Admiration, and admiring, fear 
The Pow'rs of Heav'n ; except Ixien's Son, 
Wholaugh'd at all the Gods, believ'd in none: 
He ſhook his impious Head, and thus replies, 
| Theſe Legends are no more than pious Lies: 

You attribute too much to b Sway, 

To think they give us Forms, and take away. 

The reſt, of better Minds, their Senſe declar'd 
Againſt this Doctrine, and with Horror heard. 
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Then Lelex roſe, an old experienc'd Man, But 
And thus with ſober Gravity began; Te 
Heav'ns Pow'r is infinite: Earth, Air, and Sea, Coa 
Ihe Manufacture Maſs, the making Pow'r obey : * Of / 
By Proof to clear your Doubt; in Phrygian Ground The 
Two neighb'ring Trees, with Walls encompaſs'd round, © Wit! 
Stand on a mod'rite Riſe, with Wonder ſhown, It ſn 
One a hard Oak, a ſofter Linden one: Tiill 
I ſaw the Place and them, by Pzztheus ſent Wit! 
To Phrygian Realms, my Grandſire's Government. = And 
Not far trom thence 1s ſeen a Lake, the Haunt The 
Of Coots, and of the fiſhing Cormorant:  (Lik 
Here Jowve with Hermes came; but in Diſguiſe ” Nex 
Of mortal Men conceal'd their Deities ; ' Fron 
One laid aſide his Thunder, one his Rod; © She 
And many toilſom Steps together trod : 5 che 
For Harbour at a thouſand Doors they knock'd, ” Hig 
Not one of all the Thouſand but was lock'd. | Goo 
At laſt an hoſpitable Houſe they found, And 
A homely Shed, the Roof, not far from Ground, Phe 
Was thatch'd with Reeds and Straw together bound. vet 
There Baucis and Philemon liv*dz and there Whi 
Had liv'd long marry'd, and a happy Pair: Thi: 
Now old in Love, though little was their Store, Tot 
Inur'd to Want, their Poverty they bore, E The 
Nor aim'd at Wealth, profeſſing to be poor. And 
For Maſter or for Seryant here to call, A 
Was all alike, where only two were all. ; Hun 
Command was none, where equal Love was paid, Thi. 
Or rather both commanded, both obey'd. E Befo 
From lofty Roofs the Gods repuls'd before, Wi 
Now ſtooping, enter'd through the little Door: Thi: 
The Man (their hearty Welcome firſt expreſs'd) | ell 
A common Settle drew for either Gueſt, * Whi 
Inviting each his weary Limbs to reſt, But 
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But ere they ſate, officious Bautrs lays 1 
Two Cuſhions ſtuff*d with Straw, the Seat to raiſe ; 
Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had; then rakes the Load 
Of Aſhes from the Hearth, and ſpreads abroad 
The living Coals; and, leſt they ſhou'd expire, 
With Leaves and Barks ſhe feeds her Infant-fire : 
It ſmoaks ; and then with trembling Breath ſhe blows, 
Till in a chearful Blaze the Flames aroſe, | | 
With Bruſh-wood and with Chips ſhe ſtrengthens theſe, 
And adds at laſt the Boughs of rotten Trees. 
The Fire thus form'd, he ſets the Kettle on, 
(Like burniſh'd Gold the little Seether ſhone) 
Next took the Coleworts which her Huſband got 
From his own Ground, (a ſmall well-water'd Spot ;) 
She ſtripp'd the Stalks of all their Leaves; the be 
She cull'd, and then with handy-care ſhe dreſs'd, 
High o'er the Hearth a Chine of Bacon hung; 
' Good old Philemon ſeiz'd it with a Prong, 
And from the ſooty Rafter drew it down, 
Then cut a Slice, but ſcarce enough for one; 
Vet a large Portion of a little Store, 1 
Which for their Sakes alone he wiſh'd were more. ; 1 
This in the Pot he plung'd without Delay, 4 
To tame the Fleſh, and drain the Salt away. 
The Time between, before the Fire they ſat, 
And ſhorten'd the Delay by pleafing Chat. 
A Beam there was, on which a Beechen Pail 
Hung by the Handle, on a driven Nail. 
This filPd with Water, gently warm'd, they ſet 
Before their Gueſts ; in this they bath'd their Feet, 
And after with clean Towels dry'd their Sweat; 
This done, the Hoſt produc'd the genial Bed, 
| Sallow the Feet, the Borders, and the Sted, 
| Which with no coftly Coverlet they ſpread 
But coarſe old Garments, yet ſuch Robes as theſe 
They laid alone, at Feaſts, on Holydays, 
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The old Houſewiſe tucking up her Go.] 
The Table ſets; th' invited Gods ſie down. 
The Trivet-Table of a Foot was lame, 
A Blot which prudent Baucis overcame,. 
Who thruſts beneath the limping Leg, a: Sherd, 
So was the mended Board exactly rear'd::: 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd Mint, 
A wholeſom Herb, that breath'd a-grateful Scent. 
Pallas began the Feaſt, where firſt was ſeen 
The party-colour'd Olive, Black, and Green: 
Autumnal Cornels next in order ſerv'd, 
In Lees of Wine well pickled, and preſerv'd. 
A Garden-Sallad was the third Supply, 
Of Endive, Radiſhes, and Succory : 
Then Curds and Cream, the Flow'r of Country Fare, 
And new-laid Eggs, which Baxzcis.bufie Care 
Turn'd by a gent Fire, and roaſted rare. 
All theſe in Earthen Ware were ſerv'd to Board; 
And next in Place, an Earthen Pitcher ſtor'd 
With Liquor of the beſt the Cottage cou'd afford. 
This was the Table's Ornament, and Pride, 
With Figures wrought : Like Pages at his Side 
Stood Beechen Rowls ; and theſe were ſhining clean, 
Verniſh'd with Wax without, and lin'd within, 
By this the boiling Kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the Table ſent the 2 Lard;. 
On which with eager Appetite they dine, 
A ſav'ry Bit, that ſerv'd to relliſi Wine: 
The Wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 
Still working in the Muſt, and lately preſs'd. 
F ſecond Courſe-ſucceeds like that before, 
lums, Apples, Nuts, and on their Wintry Store, 
Dry Figs, and Grapes, and wrinkled Dates were ſet: 
In Caniſters, t' enlarge the little Treat: 
All theſe a Milk-white Honey-comb ſurround, 
Which in the Midſt the Country-Banquet crown'd: 
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But the kind Hoſts their Entertainment grace 
With hearty Welcome, and an open Face: 
In all they did, you might diſcern with Eaſe 
A willing Mind, and a Deſire to pleaſe. 
Mean Time the Beechen Bowls went round, and ill, 
Though often empty'd, were obſerv'd to fill; 
Fill'd without Hands, and of their own Accord 
Ran without Feet, and danc'd about the Board. 
Devotion ſeiz'd the Pair, to ſee the Feaſt 
With Wine, and of no common Grape, increas'd ; 
And up they held their Hands, and fell to Pray'r, 
Excuſing, as they cou'd, their Country Fare. | 
One Gooſe they had, ('twas alb they cou'd allow) 
A wakeful Centry, and on Duty now, | 
Whom to the Gods for Sacrifice they vow ; 
Her, with malicious Zeal, the Couple view'd ; 
She ran for Life, and limping they purſu'd : 
Full well the Fowl perceiv'd their bad Intent, 
And wou'd not make her Maſter's Compliment ; 
But perſecuted, to the Pow'rs ſhe flies, 
And cloſe between the Legs of Jove ſhe lies : 
He with a gracious Ear the Suppliant heard,. 
And ſav'd her Life ; then what he was declar'd, 
And own'd the God. The Neighbourhood, ſaid he, 
Shall juftly periſh for Impiety : 75 
You ſtand alone exempted; but obey 
With Speed, and follow where we lead the Way : 
Leave theſe accurs'd ; and to the Mountains Height 
Aſcend ; nor once look backward in your Flight. 
They haſte, and what their tardy Feet deny'd, 
The truſty Staff (their better Leg) ſupply'd. 
An Arrow's Flight they wanted to the Top, 
And there ſecure, but ſpent ws ng ſtop « 
Then turn their now no more forbidden Eves ; 
Loſt in a Lake the floated Level lies; | 
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A watry Defart covers all the Plains, 
Their Cot alone, as in an Iſle, remains: 
Wondring with weeping Eyes, while they deplore 


'Their Neighbours Fate, and Country now no more, 


Their little Shed, ſcarce large enough for two, 


[ grow, 


Seems, from the Ground increas'd, in Height and Bulk to 


A ſtately Temple ſhoots within the Skies, 
The Crotches of their Cot in Columns riſe: 
The Pavement poliſh'd Marble they behold, 
The Gates with Sculpture grac'd, the Spires and 
Then thus the Sire of Gods, with Looks ſerene, 
Speak thy Defire, thou only Juſt of Men ; 
md thou, O Woman, only worthy found 
To be with ſuch a Man in Marriage bound. 
A while they whiſper ; then, to Jove addreſs'd, 
Philemon thus prefers their joint Requeſt. 
We crave to ſerve before your ſacred Shrine, 
And offer at your Altars Rites divine: 
And fince not any Action of our Life 
Has been polluted with domeſtick Strife, 
We beg one Hour of Death ; that neither ſhe 
With Widow's Tears may live to bury me, 
Nor weeping I, with wither'd Arms may bear 
My breathleſs Baucis to the Sepulcher. 


Gold. 
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The Godheads fign their Suit. They run their Race 


In the ſame Tenour all th' appointed Space: 


Then, when their Hour was come, while they relate 


Theſe paſt Adventures at the Temple-gate, 

Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen 

Sprouting with ſudden Leaves of ſpritely Green: 
Old Baxcis look'd where old Philemen ſtood, 

And ſaw his lengthen'd Arms a ſprouting Wood : 
New Roots their faſten'd f eet begin to bind, 
Their Bodies ſtiffen in a rifing Rind: 

Then, ere the Bark above their Shoulders grew, 
They give and take at once their laſt Adieu: 
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At once, Farewel, O faithful Spouſe, they ſaid; 
At once th” incroaching Rinds their cloſing Lips invade. 
Ev'n yet, an ancient Tyanzan ſhows 
A ſpreading Oak, that near a Linden grows; 
The Neighbourhood confirm the Prodigy, 
Grave Men, not vain of Tongue, or like to lie, 
I ſaw myſelf the Garlands on their Boughs, 
And Tablets hung for Gifts of granted Vows ; 
And off*ring freſher up, with pious Pray'r, ö 


The Good, ſaid I, are God's peculiar Care, 
And ſuch as honour Heav'n, ſhall heavenly Honour ſhare. 
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PYGMALION and the STATUE, 


Our or rn TenTH Book or 


OVID's MeTAMORPHOSES, 


The Propztides, for their impudent Behaviour, being turned 
into Stone by Venus, Pygmalion, Prince of C.prus, de- 
tefled all Women for their Sake, and reſolved never to 

marry: He falls in Love with a Statue of his own ma- 
ling, which is changed into a Maid, whom he marries, 
One of his Deſcendants is Cinyras, the Father of Myrrha ; 
the Daughter inceftuoufly loves her own Father ; for which 
ſhe is changed into the Tree which bears her Name. The/« 
two Stories immediately follow each other, and are admi- 
rebly well connected. 


F Yemalion loathing their laſcivious Life, 
S Abhorr'd all Womankind, but moſt a Wife: 
So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a Conſort of his Bed. 
Yet fearing Idleneſs, the Nurſe of Ill, 
In Sculpture exercis'd his happy Skill; 
And carv'd in Iv'ry ſuch a Maid, ſo fair, 

As Nature could not with his Art compare, 

Were ſhe to work ; but in her own Defence 

Muſt take her Pattern here, and copy hence, 

Pleas'd with his Idol, he commends, admires, 


Adores ; and laſt, the Thing ador'd, deſires, 


S 
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A very Virgin in her Face was ſeen, 

And had ſhe mov'd, a living Maid had been: 

One wou'd have thought ſhe cou'd have ſtirr' d; but ſtrove 

With Modeſty, and was aſham'd to move. 

Art hid with Art, ſo well perform'd the Cheat, 

It caught the Carver with his own Deeceit :. 

He knows *tis Madneſs, yet he muſt adore, 

And ſtill the more he knows it, loves the more: 

The Fleſh, or what ſo ſeems, he touches oft, 

Which feels ſo ſmooth, that he believes it ſoft. 

Fir'd with this Thought, at once he ſtrain'd the Breaſt, 

And on the Lips a burning Kiſs impreſs'd. 

'Tis true, the harden'd. Breaſt reſiſts the Gripe, 

And the cold Lips return a Kiſs unripe : 

But when, retiring back, he look'd again, 

To think it Iv'ry, was a Thought too mean: 

So wou'd believe ſhe kiſs'd, and counting more, 

Again embrac'd her naked Body o'er ; 

And ſtraining hard the Statue, was afraid 

His Hands had made a Dint, and hurt the Maid: 

Explor'd her, Limb by Limb, and fear'd to. find 

So rude a Gripe had left alivid Mark behind : 

With Flatt'ry now he ſeeks her Mind to move, 

And now with Gifts, (the pow'rful Bribes of Love:) 

He furniſhes her Cloſer fart; and fills 

The crowded Shelves with Rarities of Shells ; 

Adds Orient Pearls, which from the Conchs he drew, 

And all the ſparkling Stones of various Hue: 

And Parrots, imitating human Tongue, 

And Singing- birds in Silver Cages hung; 

And ev'ry fragrant Flew'r, and od'rous Green, 

Were ſorted well, with Lumps of Amber laid between: 

Rich, faſhionable Robes her Perſon deck, 

Pendants her Ears, and Pearls adorn her Neck: 

Her taper'd Fingers too with Rings are grac'd, 

And an embraider'd Zone furrounds her ſlender Wal 
u$- 
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Thus like a Queen array'd, ſo richly dreſs'd, 
Beauteous ſhe thew'd, but naked ſhew'd the beſt. 
Then, from the Floor, he rais'd a Royal Bed, 
With Cov'rings of Sidonian Purple ſpread : 
The ſol-mn Rites perform'd, he calls her Bride, 
With Blandiſhments invites her to his Side, 
And as ſhe were with vital Senſe poſſeſs'd, 
Her Head did on a plumy Pillow reſt. 

The Feaſt of Venus came a ſolemn Day, 
To which the Cypriots due Devotion pay; 
With gilded Horns the Milk-white Heifers led, 
Slaughter'd before the ſacred Altars, bled : 
Pygmalion off *ring, firſt, approach'd the Shrine, 
And then with Pray'rs implor'd the Pow'rs Divine: 
Almighty Gods, if all we Mortals want, 
If all we can require, be yours to grant; 
Make this fair Statue mine, he wou'd have ſaid, 
But chang'd his Words, for Shame; and only pray'd, 
Give me the Likeneſs of my Iv'ry Maid. 

The golden Goddeſs, preſent at the Pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th' inanimated Fair, 
And gave the Sign of granting his Defire ; 
For thrice in chearful Flames aſcends the Fire. 
The Youth, returning to his Miſtreſs, hies; 
And impudent in Hope, with ardent Eyes, 
And beating Breaſt, by the dear Statue lies, 
He kiſſes her white Lips, renews the Bliſs, 
And looks, and thinks they redden at the Kiſs ; 
He thought them warm before: Nor longer ſtays, 
But next his Hand on her hard Boſom lays : 
Hard as it was, beginning to relent, 
It ſeem'd, the Breaſt beneath his Fingers bent; 
He felt again, his Fingers made a Print, 
*Twas Fleſh, but Fleſh ſo firm, it roſe againſt the Dint: 
The pleafing Taſk he fails not to renew; | 
Soft, and more ſoft at ev'ry Touch it grew; 


Like 
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Like pliant Wax, when chafing Hands reduce 

The former Maſs to Form, and frame for Uſe. 

He would believe, but yet 1s ſtill in Pain, 

And tries his Argument of Senſe again, 

Preſſes the Pulſe, and feels the leaping Vein. 
Convinc'd, o'erjoy'd, his ſtudied Thanks and Praiſe, 
To her who made the Miracle, he pays: 

Then TI.ips to Lips he join'd ; now freed from Fear, 
He found the Savour of the Kiſs ſincere : 

At this the waken'd Image op'd her Eyes, 

And view'd at once the Light and Lover, with Surprize, 
The Goddeſs preſent at the Match the made, 

So bleſs'd the Bed, ſuch Fruitfulneſs convey'd, 

That ere ten Moons had ſharpen'd either Horn, 

To crown their Bliſs, a lovely Boy was born; 
Paphos his Name, who grown to Manhood, wall'd 
The City Paphos, from the Founder call'd. 
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Our or THe TzENTH Book OF 


OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 


There needs no Connection of this Story with the former; for 


the Beginning of this immediately folloaus the End o the 

laſt : The Reader is only to take Notice, that Orpheus, 

who relates both, was by Birth a Thracian; and his 

Country far diſtant from Cyprus where Myrrha was 

born, and from Arabia whither ſhe fled. You will ſes 

toe Souls of this Note, ſoon after the firft Lines of this 
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DR him alone produc'd the fruitful Queen; 
But Cinyras, who like his Sire had been 

A bappy Prince, had he not been a Sire. 

Daughters and Fathers from mySong retire ; 


That you will hear, and credit me too much, 
Attentive liſten to the laſt Event, 

And with the Sin believe the Puniſhment : 
Since Nature cou'd behold fo dire a Crime, 

F gratulate at leaſt my native Clime, 

That ſuch a Land, which ſuch a Monſter bore, 


So far is diſtant from our Thracian Shore. 5 
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Let Araby extol her happy Coaſt, 
Her Cinamon, and ſweet Amomum boaſt, 


Her ſecond Harveſts, and her double Years ; 

How can the Land be calPd fo bleſs'd that Myrrha bears? 
Not all her od'rous Fears can cleanſe her Crime, 

Her Plant alone deforms the happy Clime : 

Cuprd denies to have inflam'd thy Heart, 

Diſowns thy Love, and vindicates his Dart : 

Some Fury gave thee thoſe infernal Pains, 

And ſhot her venom'd Vipers in thy Veins. 

'To hate thy Sire, had merited a Curſe ; 

But ſuch an impious Love deferv'd a worſe. 

The Neighb'ring Monarchs, by thy Beauty led, 
Contend in Crowds, ambitious of thy Bed: 

The World is at thy Choice ; except but one, 

Except but him, thou canſt not chuſe, alone. 

She knew it too, the miſerable Maid, | { 


Her fragrant Flow'rs, her Trees with precious Tears, 


Ere impious Love her better Thoughts betray'd, 
And thus within her ſecret Soul ſhe ſaid : 

Ah Myrrha ! whither wou'd thy Wiſhes tend ? 
Ye Gods, ye ſacred Laws, my Soul defend 
From ſuck a Crime, as all Mankind deteſt, 

And never lodg'd before in Human Breaſt ! 

But is it Sin? Or makes my Mind alone 

Th' imagin'd Sin? For Nature makes it none. 
What Tyrant then thefe envious Laws began, 
Made not for any other Beaſt but Man! 

The Father-Bull his Daughter may beſtride, 
The Horſe may make his Mother-Mare a Bride; 
What Piety forbids the luſty Ram, 

Or more ſalacious Goat, to rut their Dam? 

The Hen 1s free to wed the Chick ſhe bore, 
And make a Hyſband, whom ſhe hatch'd before. 
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All Creatures elſe are of a happier Kind, 

Whom nor ill-natur'd Laws from Pleaſure bind, 
Nor 'Thoughts of Sin diſturb their Peace of Mind, 
But Man, a Slave of his own making lives ; 

The Fool denies himſelf what Nature gives: 

Too buſie Senates, with an Over- care 

To make us better than our Kind can bear, 

Have daſh'd a Spice of Envy in the Laws, 

And ſtraining up too high, have ſpoil'd the Cauſe. 
Vet ſome wiſe Nations break their cruel Chains, 
And own no Laws, but thoſe which Love ordains: 
Where happy Daughters with their Sires are join'd, 
And Piety is doubly paid in Kind. 

O that I had been born in ſuch a Clime, 

Not here, where *tis the Country makes the Crime! 
But whither wou'd my impious Fancy ftray ? 
Hence Hopes, and ye forbidden Thoughts away ! 
His Worth deſerves to kindle my Deſires, 

But with the Love, that Daughters bear to Sires. 
Then had not Cinyras-my Father been, 

What hinder'd Myrrha's Hopes to be his Queen ? 
But the Perverſeneſs of my Fate is ſuch, | 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much: 
Our Kindred-Blood debars a better Tie; 

He might be nearer, were he not ſo nigh. 

Eyes and their Obje&s never muſt unite, 

Some Diſtance is requir'd to help the Sight: 

Fain wou'd I travel to ſome Foreign Shore, 

Never to ſee my native Country more, 

So might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore ; 


; 


; 


So might my Mind theſe impious Thoughts remove, 


And ceaſing to behold, might ceaſe to love. 
But ſtay I muſt, to feed my famiſh'd Sight, 
To talk, to kiſs ; and more, if more I might: 


More, 


De, 


And found more Pleaſure than a Daughter ſhou'd ; 
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More, impious Maid! What more canſt thou deſign, 
To make a monſtrous Mixture in thy Line, 
And break all Statutes Human and Divine? | 
Canſt thou be calPd (to fave thy wretched Life 
Thy Mother's Rival, and thy Father's Wife ? 
Confound ſo many ſacred Names in one, 
Thy Brother's Mother! Siſter to thy Son! 
And fear'ſt thou not to ſee th* infernal Bands, 
Their Heads with Snakes, with Torches arm'd their Hands: 
Full at thy Face, th' avenging Brands to bear, r 
And ſhake the Serpents from their hiſſing Hair? 
But thou in Time th' increaſing Ill controul, 
Nor firſt debauch the Body by the Soul; 
Secure the ſacred Quiet of thy Mind, 
And keep the Sanctions Nature has deſign'd. 
Suppoſe I ſhou'd attempt, th' Attempt were vain, 
No Thoughts like mine his ſinleſs Soul profane; 
Obſervant of the Right ; and O, that he 
Cou'd cure my Madneſs, or be mad hike me 
Thus ſhe : But Cin;ras, who daily ſees 
A Crowd of Noble Suitors at his Knees, 
Among ſo many, knew not whom to chuſe, 
Irreſolute to grant, or to refuſe. 
But having told their Names, enquir'd of her, 
Who pleas'd' her beſt, and whom ſhe would prefer ? 
The bluſhing Maid ſtood filent with Surprize, 
And on her Father fix'd her ardent Eyes, 
And looking ſigh'd, and as ſhe figh'd, began 
Round Tears to ſhed, that ſcalded as they ran. 
The tender Sire, who ſaw her bluſh, and cry, 
Aſcrib'd it all to Maiden-modeſty, 
And dry'd the falling Drops, and yet more kind, 
He ſtroak'd her Cheeks, and holy Kiſſes join'd, 
She felt a ſecret. Venom fire her Blood, 
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And, aſk'd again, what Lover of the Crew 

She lik'd the beſt ; ſhe anſwer'd, One like you. 

Miſtaking what ſhe meant, her pions Will 

He prais'd, and bad her ſo continue ſtill : 

The Word of Pious heard, ſhe bluſh'd with Shame 

Of ſecret Guilt, and cou'd not bear the Name. 
'Twas now the Mid of Night, wken Slumbers cloſe 

Our Eyes, and ſooth our Cares with ſoft Repoſe ; 

But no Repoſe cou'd wretched Myrrha find, 

Her Body rouling, as ſhe roul'd her Mind: 

Mad with Deſire, ſhe ruminates her Sin, 

And wiſhes all her Wiſhes o'er again : 

Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try; 

Wou'd not, and wou'd again, ſhe knows not why 

Stops, and returns, makes and retracts the Vow; 

Fain wou'd begin, but underſtands not how. 

As when a Pine is hew'd upon the Plains, 

And the laſt mortal Stroke alone remains, 

Lab'ring in Pangs of Death, and threatning all, 

This Way and that ſhe nods, conſid'ring where to fall: 

So Myrrba's Mind, impell'd on either Side, 

Takes ev'ry Bent, but cannot long abide: 

Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhou'd relie, 

At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die; 

On that ſad Thought ſhe reſts, reſolv'd on Death, 

She riſes, and prepares to choak her Breath: 

Then while about the Beam her Zone ſhe ties, 

Dear Cinyras, farewell, ſhe ſoftly cries ; 

For thee I die, and only wiſh to be 

Not hated, when thou know'ſt I die for thee; 

Pardon the Crime, in Pity to the Cauſe: 

'This ſaid, about her Neck the Nooſe ſhe draws. 

The Nurſe, who lay without, her faithful Guard, 

Though not the Words, the Murmurs overheard, 

And Sighs, and hollow Sounds : Surpriz'd with Fright, 

She arts, and leaves her Bed, and ſprings a Light; 


Un- 
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Unlocks the Door, and entring out of Breath, 
The Dying ſaw, and Inſtruments of Death; 
She ſhrieks, ſhe cuts the Zone with trembling Haſte, 
And in her Arms her fainting Charge embrae'd : 
Next, (for ſhe now had Leiſure for her Tears) 
She weeping aſk'd, in theſe her blooming Years, 
What unforeſeen Misfortune caus'd her Ag 
To loath her Life, and languiſh in Deſpair ! 
The Maid, with down-caſt Eyes, and mute with Grief 
For Death unfiniſh'd, and ill-tim'd Relief, 
Stood ſullen to her Suit: The Beldame preſs'd 
The more to know, and bar'd her wither'd Breaſt, 
Adjur'd her by the kindly Food ſhe drew, 


From thoſe dry Founts, her ſecret Ill to ſhew. 


Sad Myrrha ſigh'd, and turn'd her Eyes aſide ; 

The Nurſe ſtill urg'd, and would not be deny'd : 
Nor only promis'd Secreſy ; but pray'd 

She might have Leave to give her offer'd Aid. 
Good-will, ſhe ſaid, my Want of Strength ſupplies, 
And Diligence ſhall give, what Age denies : | 
If ſtrong Deſires thy Mind to Fury move, 

With Charms, and Med'cines, I can cure thy Love : 
If envious Eyes their hurtful Rays have caſt, 

More pow'rful Verſe ſhall free thee from the Blaſt : 
If Heav'n offended ſends thee this Diſeaſe, 
Offended Heav'n with Pray'rs we can appeaſe. 
What then remains, that can theſe Cares procure ? 
Thy Houſe is flouriſhing, thy Fortune ſure : 

Thy careful Mother yet in Health ſurvives, 

And, to thy Comfort, thy kind Father lives. 

The Virgin ſtarted at her Father's Name, 

And ſigh'd profoundly, conſcious of the Shame : 
Nor yet the Nurſe her impious Love divin'd ; 

Bur yet ſurmis'd, that Love diſturb'd her Mind; 
Thus thinking, ſhe purſu'd her Point, and laid 
And lull'd within her Lap the mourning Maid; 


Then 
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Then ſoftly ſooth'd her thus, I gueſs your Grief : 
You love, my Child ; your Love ſhall find Relief. 
My long-experienc'd Age ſhall be your Guide ; 
Rely on that, and lay Diflruſt aſide: 

No Breath of Air ſhall on the Secret blow, 

Nor ſhall (what moſt you fear) your Father know. 
Struck once again, as with a Thunder-clap, 

The guilty Virgin bounded from her Lap, 

And threw her Body proſtrate on the Bed, 

And, to conceal her Bluſhes, hid her Head : 
There filent lay, and warn'd her with her Hand 
To go: But ſhe receiv'd not the Command ; 
Remaining ſtill importunate to know: 

Then Myrrha thus: Or aſk no more, or go: 

I pr'ythee go, or ſtaying ſpare my Shame; 

What thou wou'dſt hear, is impious ev'n to name, 
At this, on high the Beldame holds her Hands, 
And trembling, both with Age, and Terror, ſtands ; 
Adjures, and falling at her Feet intreats, 

Sooths her with Blandiſhments, and frights with Threats. 
To tell the Crime intended, or diſcloſe 

What Part of it ſhe knew, if ſhe no farther knows. 

And laſt; if conſcious to her Counſel made, 

Confirms anew the Promiſe of her Aid. 

Now Myrrba rais'd her Head; but ſoon oppreſs'd 

With Shame, reclin'd it on her Nurſe's B:eaſt; 

Bath'd it with Tears, and ſtrove to have confeſs'd : | 
Twice ſhe began, and ſtopp'd; again ſhe try'd ; 

The falt'ring Tongue it's Office ſtill deny'd. 

At laſt her Veil before her Face ſhe ſpread, 

And drew a long preluding Sigh, and ſaid, 

O happy. Mother, in thy Marriage-Bed ! 
Then groan'd, and ceas'd ; the good old Woman ſhook, 
Stiff were her Eyes, and ghaſtly was her Look: 

Her hoary Hair upright with Horror ſtood, 

Made (to her Grief) more knowing than ſhe wou'd : 


Much 
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Much ſhe reproach'd, and many Things ſhe ſaid, 
To cure the Madneſs of th' unhappy Maid: 
In vain : For Myrrha ſtood convict of Ill; 
Her Reaſon vanquiſh'd, but unchang'd her Will ; 
Perverſe of Mind, unable to reply ; 
She ſtood reſolv'd or to poſſeſs, or die. 
At length the Fondneſs of a Nurſe prevail'd 
Againſt her better Senſe, and Virtue fail'd : 
Enjoy, my Child, fince ſuch 1s thy Deſire, 
Thy Love, ſhe ſaid ; ſhe durſt not ſay, thy Sire, 
ire, though unhappy, live on any Terms: 
Then with a ſecond Oath her Faith confirms. 

The ſolemn Feaſt of Ceres now was near, 
When long white Linnen Stoles the Matrons wear 
Rank'd in Proceſſion walk the pious Train, 
Of”'ring Firſt-fruits, and Spikes of yellow Grain : 
For nine long Nights the Nuptial-Bed they ſhun, 
And ſanctifying Harveſt, lie alone. 

Mix'd with the Crowd, the Queen forſook her Lord, 
And Ceres Pow'r with ſecret Rites ador'd : 
The Royal Couch now vacant for a Time, 
The crafty Crone, officious in her Crime, 
The curſt Occaſion took: The King ſhe found 
Eaſy with Wine, and deep in Pleaſures drown'd, 
Prepar'd for Love: The Beldame blew the Flame, 
Confeſs'd the Paſſion, but conceal'd the Name. 
Her Form ſhe prais'd ; the Monarch aſk'd her Years, 
And ſhe reply'd, The ſame thy Myrrha bears. 
Wine and commended Beauty fir'd his Thought; 
Impatient, he commands her to be brought. ; 
Pleas'd with her Charge perform'd, ſhe hies her home, 
And gratulates the Nymph, the Taſk was overcome. 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome News to hear; 
But clogg'd with Guilt, the Joy was unſincere: 
So various, ſo diſcordant is the Mind, 
That in our Will, a — Will we find. 
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111 ſhe preſag'd, and yet purſu'd her Luſt; | Hef 


For guilty Pleaſures give a double Guſt, With 
*T was Depth of Night: Ar&ophyl/ax had drivin And 
His lazy Wain half round the Northern Heav'n, Perh; 
When Myrrha haſten'd to the Crime defir'd (Bec: 
The Moon beheld her firſt, and firſt retir'd : And 
The Stars amaz'd, ran backward from the Sight, That 
And (ſhrunk within their Sockets) loſt their Light, Full 
Icarius firſt withdraws his holy Flame: And 
The Virgin Sign, in Heav'n the ſecond Name, Anot 
Slides down the Belt, and from her Station flics, For f 
And Night with Sable Clouds involves the Skies. E Till 
Bold Myrrha ſtill purſues her black Intent; ” Who 
She ſtumbled thrice, (an Omen of th' Event ;) And 
Thrice ſhriek'd the Fun'ral Owl, yet on ſhe went, Expo 
Secure of Shame, becauſe ſecure of Sight ; Griet 
Ev*n baſhful Sins are impudent by Night. But f 
Link'd Hand in Hand, th' Accomplice, and the Dame, The 
Their Way exploring, to the Chamber came: That 
The Door was ope, they blindly grope their Way, Long 
Where dark in Bed th' expecting Monarch lay: Her 
Thus far her Courage held, but here forſakes; Then 
Her faint Knees knock at ev'ry Step ſhe makes. And 
The nearer to her Crime, the more within Nine 
She feels Remorſe, and Horror of her Sin; With 
Repents too late her criminal Deſire, And 
And wiſhes, that unknown ſhe could retire. Sabæ. 
| Her, lingring thus, the Nurſe (who fear'd Delay Ther. 
The fatal Secret might at length betray) Ila At 
a Pull'd forward, to compleat the Work begun, Ve Pe 
1 And ſaid to Cinyras, Receive thy own : 8 T ac 
Thus ſaying, ſhe deliver'd Kind to Kind, Your 
ö Accurs'd, and their devoted Bodies join'd. Great 
a The Sire, unknowing of the Crime, admits Yet fi 


| His Bowels, and profanes the hallow'd Sheets; And f 
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He found ſhe trembled, but believ'd the ſtrove 
With Maiden Modeſty, againſt her Love, 

And ſought with flatt'ring Words vain Fancies to remove. 
Perhaps he ſaid, My Daughter, ceaſe thy Fears, 
(Becauſe the Title ſuited with her Years ;) 

And Father, ſhe might whiſper him again, 

That Names might not be wanting to the Sin, 

Full of her Sire, ſhe left th' inceſtuous Bed, 

And carry'd in her Womb the Crime ſhe bred : 
Another, and another Night ſhe came ; 

For frequent Sin had left no Senſe of Shame: 

Till Cinyras deſir'd to ſee her Face, 


* Whoſe Body he had held in cloſe Embrace, 


And brought a 'Taper; the Revealer, Light, 
Expos'd both Crime, and Criminal to Sight : 

Grief, Rage, Amazement, cou'd no Speech afford, 
But from the Sheath he drew th” avenging Sword 
The Guilty fled : The Benefit of Night, 

That favour'd firſt the Sin, ſecur'd the Flight. 

Long wandring through the ſpacious Fields, ſhe bent 
Her Voyage to th* Arabian Continent ; 

Then paſs'd the Region which Panchæa join'd, 

And flying left the Palmy Plains behind. 


Nine Times the Moon had mew'd her Horns; at length 


With Travel wegry, unſupply'd with Strength, 


And with the Burden of her Womb oppreſs'd, 


Sabean Fields afford her needful Reſt: 
There, loathing Life, and yet of Death afraid, 


la Anguiſh of her Spirit, thus ſhe pray'd. 


Ye Pow'rs, if any ſo propitious are 


I accept my Penitence, and hear my Pray'r; 


Your Judgments, I confeſs, are juſtly ſent; 


Great Sins deſerve as great a Puniſhment : 


Yet fince my Life the Living will profane, 
And ſince my Death the happy Dead will ſtain, 
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A middle State your Mercy may beſtow, 

Betwixt the Realms above, and thoſe below : 

Some other Form to wretched Myrrha give, 

Nor let her wholly die, nor wholly live. 

The Pray'rs of Penitents are never vain ; 

At leaſt, ſhe did her laſt Requeſt obtain: 

For while ſhe ſpoke, the Ground began to riſe, 

And gather'd round her Feet, her Legs, and Thighs : 
Her Toes in Roots deſcend, and ſpreading wide, 

A firm Foundation for the Trunk provide : 

Her ſolid Bones convert to ſolid Wood, 

To Pith her Marrow, and to Sap her Blood : 

Her Arms are Boughs, her Fingers change their Kind, 
Her tender Skin is harden'd into Rind, 

And now the riſing Tree her Womb inveſts, 

Now, ſhooting upwards till, invades her Breaſts, 
And ſhades the Neck; and, weary with Delay, 


She ſunk her Head within, and met it half the Wan 


And though with outward Shape ſhe loſt her Senſe, 
With bitter Tears ſhe wept her laſt Offence; _ 


And ſtill ſhe weeps, nor ſheds her Tears in vain ; 


For ſtill the precious Drops her Name retain, 

Mean Time the miſ-begotten Infant grows, 

And, ripe for Birth, diſtends with deadly Throws 

The ſwelling Rind, with unavailing Strife, 

To leave the wooden Womb, and puſhes into Life. 

The Mother-Tree, as if eppreſs'd with Pain, 

Writhes here and there, to break the Bark in vain; 

And, like a Lab'ring Woman, wou'd have pray'd, 

But wants a Voice to call Lacina's Aid: 

The bending Bole ſends out a hollow Sound, 

And trickling Tears fall thicker on the Ground, 

The mild Lucina came uncall'd, and flood 

Beſide the ſtrugling Boughs, and heard the groaning Wood: 

Then reach'd her Midwiſe-Hand, to ſpeed the Throws, 

And ſpoke the pow'rful Spells that Babes to Birth diſcloſe. 
The 
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The Bark divides, the living Load to free, 

And ſafe delivers the Convulſive Tree. 

The ready Nymphs receive the crying Child, 

And waſh him in the Tears the Parent Plant diſtill'd. 
They ſwath'd him with their Scarfs; beneath him ſpread 
The Ground with Herbs; with Roſes rais'd his Had. 
The lovely Babe was born with ev'ry Grace, 

Ev'n Envy muſt have prais'd ſo fair a Face: 

Such was his Form, as Painters when they ſhow 
Their utmoſt Art, on naked Loves beſtow : 

And that their Arms no Diff*rence might betray, 
Give him a Bow, or his from Cupid uke away. 
ime glides along, with undiſcover'd Haſte, 

The Future but a length behind the Paſt; 

So ſwif are Vears: The Babe whom juſt before 

His Grandſi re got, and whom his Siſter bore; 

The Drop, the Thing which late the Tree inclos'd, 
And late the yawning Bark to Life expos'd ; 

A Babe, a Boy, a beauteous Youth appears, 

And lovelier than himſelf at riper Years. 

Now to the Queen of Love he gave Deſires, 

And, with her Pains, reveng*d his Mother's Fires, 
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Cbryſes, Prieſt of Apollo, brings Preſents to the Grecian 
Princes, to ranſem his Daughter Chryſeis, avho var 
Priſoner in the Theet, Agamemnon, the General, wwhi/; 
Captive and Miſtreſs th: young Lady was, refuſes to de- 
Ji ver her, threatens the wenerable old Mon, and diſni/- 
fer him xvith Contumely. 
his Ged; ewho fends a Plague among the Greeks :; II hich 
vecafions Achilles, their great Champion, to ſummon « 
Council of the chief Officers: He encourages Calchas, 


the high Prieft and Prophet, to tell the Reaſon, why 1: 


Calchas ::; 


Gods were ſo much incenſed againſt them. 


trarful of proveking Agamemnon, till Achilles engage 2 


to protect tim : Then, embolde ned by the Heroe, he ac- 


cuſes the General as the Cauſe of all, by detaining th 
fair Captive, and refuſing the Preſerts offered for hi 


Ranſom. By this Proceeding, Agamemnon is obige! 
againſt his Will, to reſtore Chryſeis, with Gifts, that / 
might appeaſe the Wrath of Phozbus ; but, at the jan 


Time, to revenge himſelf vn Achilles, ſend» to ſeize i. 


Slave Briſeis. 


Achilles, thus affronted, complains to /' 
| Mother Thetis ; and begs her to revenge his Ijury, 
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Refus'd his Preſents, and his Pray'rs deny'd, 
For this the God a ſwift Contagion ſpread 
Amid the Camp; where Heaps on Heaps lay dead, 


| Suppliant before the Grecian Chiefs he ſtood; | 
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Bare was his hoary Head; one holy Hand 
Held forth his Laurel Crown, and one his Sceptre of Com- 
His Suit was common; but above the reſt, 
: To both the Brother-Princes thus addreſs'd: 


. 
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enly on the General, but on all the Army, by giving Vidory 
to the Trojans, till the ungrateful King became ſenſible 


of his Injuftice. At the Jame Time, he retires from the 
Camp into his Ships, and withdraws his Aid from his 
Country-men. Thetis prefers her Son's Petition to Jupiter, 
auho grants her Suit, Juno ſuſbefs her Errand, and 
quarrels with her Huſband, for his Grant; till Vulcan 
reconciles his Parents with a Bowl of Nectar, aud ſends 
them peaceably to Bed, 


: 
| 


DIAL HE Wrath of Peleus' Son, O Muſe, reſound; 
Yar gy W hoſe dire Effects the Grecian Army found, 
T And many a Hero, King, and hardy Knight: 


Were ſent, in early Youth, to Shades of N ight. 


A Their Limbs a Prey to Dogs and Vultures 
made : 
So was the Sov'reign Will of Zowe obey'd : 


From that ill-omen'd Hour when Strife begun, 4 
* Betwixt f:irides' Great, and T hetis* God-like Son. ' 
What Pow'r provok'd, and for what Cauſe, relate, ' 


” Sow'd, in their Breaſts, the Seeds of ftern Debate ; 
* Jove's and Latona's Son his Wrath expreſs'd, 


In Vengeance of his violated Prieſt, 
Againſt the King of Men; who ſwoln with Pride, 


For venerable Chry/zs came to buy, Bp 
With Gold and Gifts of Price, his Daughter*s Liberty, 


Awful, and arm'd with Enſigns of his God: 
[ mand, | 
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Ye Sons of Atreus, and ye Grecian Pow'rs, 
So may the Gods who dwell in heav'nly Bow'rs 
Succeed your Siege, accord the Vows you make, 
And give you Trey's imperial Town to take; 
So, by their happy Conduft, may you come 
With Conqueſt back to your ſv. e:t Native Home; 
As you receive the Ranſom wh'ch I bring, 
(Reſpecting Jcwe, and the far-ſhooting King,) 
And breuk my Daughter's Bonds, at my Deſire; 
And glad with her Return her grieving Sire. 

With Shouts of loud Acclaim the Greets decree 
To take the Gifts, to ſet the Damſel free. 
The King of Men alone with Fury burn'd ; 
And haughty, theſe opprobrious Words return'd: 
Hence, Holy Dotard, and avoid my Sight, 
Ere Evil intercept thy tardy Fiight : | 
Nor dare to tread this interdicted Strand, 
Left not that idle Scepter in thy Hand, 
Nor thy God's Crown, my vow'd Revenge withſtang, 
Hence on thy Life: The Captive-Maid is mine; 
Whom not for Price or Pray'rs I will refign : 
Mine ſhe ſhall] be, till creeping Age and Time 
Her Bloom have wither'd, and conſum'd her Prime: 
Till then my Royal Bed ſhe ſhall attend; 
And having firit adorn'd it, late aſcend : 
This, for the Night; by Day, the Web and Loom 
And homely Houſhold-taſk, ſhall be her Doom, 
Far from thy lov'd Embrace, and her ſweet native Home. 
He ſaid : The helpleſs Prieſt reply'd no more, 
But ſped his Steps along the hoarſe-reſounding Shore: 
Silent he fled; ſecure at length he ſtood, | 
Devoutly curs'd his Foes, and thus invok'd his God. 
O Source of Sacred Light, attend my Pray'r, 
God with the Silver Bow, and Golden Hair; 
Whom Chry/a, Cilla, J enedos obeys, 
And whoſe broad Eye their happy Soil ſurveys ; F 
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If, Smintheus, I have pour'd before thy Shrine 
The Blood of Oxen, Goats, and ruddy Wine, 
And larded Thighs on loaded Altars laid, 

Hear, and my juſt Revenge propitious aid, 

Pierce the proud Greeks, and with thy Shafts atteſt 
How much thy Pow'r is injur'd in thy Prieſt. 

He pray'd, and Phebus hearing, urg'd his Flight, 
With Fury kindled, from Ohmpus Height; | 
His Quiver o'er his ample Shoulders threw ; 

His Bow twang'd, and his Arrows rattled as they flew, 
Black as a ſtormy Night, he rang'd around 

The Tents, and compaſs'd the devoted Ground. 

Then with full Force his deadly Bow he bent, | 
And feather'd Fates among the Mules and Sumpters ſent : 
Th' Eſſay of Rage, on faithful Dogs the next; : 
And laſt, in human Hearts his Arrows fix'd. 

The God nine Days the Greeks at rovers kill'd, 

Nine Days the Camp with fun'ral Fires was fill'd ;. 

The Tenth, Achilles, by the Queen's Command, 

Who bears Heav'i,*s awful Sceptre in her Hand, 

A Council ſummon'd : for the Goddeſs griev'd 

Her favour'd Hoſt ſhou'd periſh unreliev'd. 

Th: Kings, aſſembled, ſoon their Chief incloſe ;; 

Then from his Seat the Goddeſs-born aroſe, 

And thus undaunted ſpoke : What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the watry Plains, 

And wandring homeward, ſeek our Safety hence, 

In Flight at leaſt, if we can find Defence? 

Such Woes at once encompals us about, 2 
The Plague within the Camp, the Sword without. a 
Conſult, O King, the Prophets of th' Event: 0 
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And whence theſe Ills, and what the Gods intent, [| ſent. 
Let them by Dreams explore; for Dreams from 7e ve are 
What want of offer'd Victims, what Offence 

in. Fact committed cou'd the Sun incenſe, 
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To deal his deadly Shafts * What may remove 
His ſettled Hate, and reconcile his Love? 
That he may look propitious on our Tolls ; 
And hungry Graves no more be glatted with our Spoils. 


Thus to the King of Men the Heroe ſpoke, = 
Then Calchas the defir'd Occafion took: 8 
Calchas the ſacred Seer, who had in View B s 
Things preſentand the paſt; and Things to come foreknew. Af 
Supream of Avgurs, who, by Phabus taught, 11 
The Grecian Pow'rs to FTrey's Deſtruction brought. * 
Skill'd in the ſecret Cauſes of their Woes, 70 
The reverend Prieft in graceful Act aroſe; 4 
And thus beſpoke Pelides Care of Jove, Th 
Favour'd of all th' immortal Pow'rs above; Ti 
Would'ſt thou the Seeds deep ſown of Miſchief know, * 
And why, provok'd Apollo bends his Bow ? * 
Plight firſt my Faith, inviolably true, Th 
To ſave me from thoſe Ills that may enſue. Te 

For I ſhall tell ungrateful Truths, to thoſe 
Whoſe boundleſs Pow'rs of Life and Death diſpoſe. T 
And Sov'retgns, ever jealous of their State, He 
Forgive not thoſe whom once they mark for Hate ; W 
Ev'n tho? th' Offence they ſeemingly digeft, 2 
Revenge, like Embers rak'd, within their Breaſt, ”_ 

Burſt forth in Flames; whoſe unteſiſted Pow'r Fo 
Will ſeize th' unwary Wretch, and ſoon devour. Pa 
Such, and no leſs is he, on whom depends * 
The Sum of Things; and whom my Tongue of Force offends. By 
Secure me then from his foreſeen Intent, Ot 


That what his Wrath may doom, thy Valour may prevent. 14 
To this the ſtern Achilles made Rey ly: | 


Be bold; and on my plizhted Faith reiy, = 
To ſpeak what Pha bus has inſpir'd thy Soul = 


Eor common Good; and ſpeak without Controul. Ar 
His Godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear, 
That while my Noſtrils draw this vital Air, 

| None 
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None ſhall preſume to violate thoſe Bands; - 
Or touch thy Perſon with unhallow'd Hands : 
Ev'n not the King of Men that all commands. 
At this, reſuming Heart, the Prophet ſaid: 
Nor Hecatomb unſlain, nor Vows unpaid, 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire Contagion bring, 
Or call for Vengeance from the Bowyer King; 
But he the Tyrant, whom none dares reſiſt, 
Affronts the Godhead in his injur'd Prieſt ; 
He keeps the Damſel Captive in his Chain, 
And Preſents are refus'd, and Pray'rs preferr'd in vain, 
For this th' avenging Pow'r employs his Darts; 
And empt es all his Quiver in our Hearts; 
Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his Ire, 
Till the fair Slave be render'd to her Sire: 
And Ranſom- free reſtor'd to his Abode, 
With Sacrifice to reconcile the God: 
Then he, perhaps, atton'd by Pray'r, may ceaſe 
His Vengeance juſtly vow'd; and give the Peace. 

Thus having ſaid he ſate: Thus anſwer'd then, 
Upſtarting from his Throne, the King of Men, | 
His Breaſt with Fury fill'd, his Eyes with Fire; 
Which rowling round, he ſhot in Sparkles on the Sire ; | 
Augur of Ill, whoſe Tongue was never found 
Without a Prieſtly Curſe, or boding Sound; 

For not one bleſe'd Event foretold to me 

Paſs'd thro* that Mouth, or paſs'd unwillingly. 
And now thou doſt with Lies the Throne invade, 
By Practice harden'd in thy ſland'ring Trade. 
Odtending Heav'n, for what e'ex Ills befal; 

And ſputtring under fpecfous Names thy Gall. 
Now Phæbus is provok'd; his Rites and Laws 
Are in his Prieſt profan'd, and I the Cauſe: 
Since [ detain a Slave, my Sov*reign Prize; 


And ſacred Gold, your Idol God, deſpiſe. 
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I love her well: And well her Merits claim, 

To ſtand preferr'd before my Grecian Dame: 

Not Clytemne/tra's Self in Beauty's Bloom 

More charm'd, or better ply'd the various Loom: 

Mine is the Maid; and brought in happy Hour [Bow'r. 
With every Houſhold-grace adorn'd, to bleſs my Nuptial 


Vet ſhall ſhe be reſtor'd ; ſince publick Good ? 
For privat: Int'reſt ought not be withſtood, 
To ſave th' Effuſion of my Peoples Blogd | 


But Right requires, if I refizn my own, 
I frou'd not ſuffer for your Sakes alone 
Alone excluded from the Prize I gain'd, 
And by your common Suffrage have obtain'd. 
The Slave without a Ranſom ſhall be ſent : 
It reſts for you to make th' Equivalent. 
To this the fieree Theſalian Prince reply'd: 
O firſt in Pow'r, but paſſing all in Pride, 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy Hold, 
Wou'dſt thou the Grecian Chiefs, tho? largely ſoul'd, 
dhou'd give the Prizes they had gain'd before; 
And with their Loſs thy Sacrilege reſtore ? 
Whate'er by Force of Arms the Soldier got, 
Is: each his own, by dividend of Lot: 
Which to reſume, were both unjuſt, and baſe: 
Not to be born but by a ſervile Race. 
But this we can: If Saturn's Son beſtows 
Ihe Sack of Trey, which he by Promiſe owes ; 
Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy Loſs reſtore, 
And with large Int'reſt make th' Advantage more. 
To this Atrides anfwer'd : Tho? thy Boaſt 
Aſſumes the foremoſt Name of a!l our Hoſt, 
Pretend not, mighty Man, that what is mine, 
ControlPd by thee, I tamely ſhould reſign. 
Shall I releaſe the Prize I gain'd by Right, 
In taken Towns, and many a bloody. Fight, 


While 
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While thou detainſt Briſeis in thy Bands, 
By prieſtly gloſſing on the God's Commands? 
Reſolve on this, (a ſhort Alternative) 
Quit mine, or, in Exchange, another give; 
Elſe I, aſſure thy Soul, by Sov'reign Right 
Will ſeize thy Captive in thy own Deſpight, 
Or from ſtout Ajax, or Uly/es, bear 
What other Prize my Fancy ſhall prefer: 
Then ſoftly murmur, or aloud complain, 
Rage as you pleaſe, you ſhall refit in vain, 
But more df this, in proper Time and Place, 
To Things of greater Moment let us paſs, 
A Ship to ſail the ſacred Seas prepare; 
Proud in her Trim; and put on Board the Fair, 


With Sacrifice and Gifts, and all the Pomp of Pray'r. 


The Crew well choſen, the Command ſhall be 

In 4jax; or if other I decree, 

In Cre/a's King, or Ithacus, or if I pleaſe in thee : 

Moſt fit thyſelf to ſee perform'd th' Intent 

For which my Pris'ner from my Sight 1s ſent ; 

(Thanks to thy pious Care) that Ph&bus may relent. 
At this, Achilles rouPd his furious Eyes, 

Fix'd on the King aſkant ; and thus replies. 

O, Impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whoſe Thouzhts are center'd on thyſelf alone, 

Advanc'd to Sov'reign Sway, for better Ends 

Than thus like abject Slaves to treat thy Friends, 

What Greek 1s he, that, urg'd by thy Command, 

Againſt the Trojan Troops will lift his Hand? 

Not I: Nor ſuch inforc'd Reſpect I owe; 

Nor Pergamus I hate, nor Priam 1s my Foe. 

What Wrong from Troy remote, cou'd I ſuſtain, 

To leave my fruitful Soil, and happy Reign, 

And plough the Surges of the ſtormy Main? 

Thee, frontleſs Man, we follow'd from afar ; 

Thy Inſtruments of Death, and Tools of War, 


Thire 
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Thine is the Triumph; ours the Toil alone: 

We bear thee on our Backs, and mount thee on the Throne, 

For thee we fall in Fight; for thee redreſs 

Thy baffied Brother; not the Wrongs of Greece, 

And now thou threaten'ſt with unjuſt Decree, 

To puniſh thy affronting Heav'n, on me. 

To ſeize the Prize which I ſo dearly bought; 

By common Suffrage giv'n, confirm'd by Lot. 

Mean Match to thine : For till above the reſt, 

Thy hook'd rapacious Hands uſurp the beſt, 

Tlo' mine are firſt in Fight, to force the Prey; 

And laſt ſuſtain the Labours of the Day. 

Nor grudge I thee, the much the Grecians give; 

Nor murm'ring take the little I receive, 

Yet ev n this little, thou, who wou'dit ingroſs 

The Whole, Inſatiate, envy'ſt as thy Loſs. 

Know, then, for Phthia fix'd is my Return: 

Better at home my ill- paid Pains to mourn, 

Than from an Equal here ſuſtain the publick Scorn, 
The King, whoſe Brows with ſhining Gold were bound; 

Who ſaw his Throne with ſcepter'd Slaves encompaſs'd 

round, 


Thus anſwer'd ſtern: Go, at thy Pleaſure go: 


We need not ſuch a Friend, nor fear we ſuch a Foe. 

There will not want to follow me in Fight: 

ove will aſſiſt, and Jove aſſert my Right. 

But thou of all the Kings (his Care below) 

Art leaſt at my Command, and moſt my Foe. 

Debates, Diſſenſions, Uproars are thy Joy; 

Provok'd without Offence, and practis'd to deſtroy, 

Strength is of Brutes ; and not thy Boaſt alone; 

At leaſt *tis lent from Heav'n; and not thy own. 

Fly then, 1l|-manne1*d, to thy native Land, 

And there, thy Ant-born M;rmidons command. 

But mark this Menace; finceI moſt refign 

My black-ey'd Maid, to pleaſe the Pow'rs divine: 
(A well 
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(A well-rigg'd Veftel in the Port attends, 
Mann'd at my Charge, commanded by my Friends ;) 
The Ship {411 waft her to her wiſh'd Abcde, 
Full fraught with holy Brihes to the far ſhooting God. 
This thus 4:{-1tch?d, I owe myſelf the Care, 
My hamm ;11arld Honour to repair: 
From thy own "tent, proud Man, in thy Deſpight, 
This Hand fel ravic. thy pre ended Right. 
Briſeis ſhall be mine, and thou ſhalt ſee, 
What odd: of awful Pow'r I have on thee : 
That others at tiy Coſt may learn the Diff 'rence of 
Degree. 
At this th' impatient Hero ſowr'y ſmil'd: 
His Heart impetuous in his Boſom boil'd. 
And juſtled by two Tides of equal Sway, 
Stood, for awhile, ſuſpended in his Way. 
Betwixt his Reaſon, and his Rage untam'd; 
One whiſper'd ſoft, and one aloud reclaim'd: 
That only counſell'd to the ſafer Side; 
This to the Sword, his ready Hand apply'd. 
Unpuniſh'd to ſupport th? Aﬀront was hard: 
Nor eaſie was th” Attempt to force the Guard. 
But ſoon the Thirſt of Vengeance kr'd his Blood: 
Half ſhone his Faulchion, and halt ſheath'd it food. 
In that nice Moment, Pallas, trom above, 
Commiſſion'd by th' imperial Wife of Joe, 
Deſcended ſwift : (the white-arm'd Qucen was loath 
The Fight ſhou'd follow; for ſhe favour'd both :) 
Juſt as in Act he ſtood, in Clouds inchrin'd, 
Her Hand ſhe faſten'd on his Hair bebind; 
Then backward by his yellow Curls ſhe drew: 
To him, and him alone confeſs'd in View. 
Tam'd by ſuperior Force he turn'd his Eyes 
Aghaſt at firſt, and ſtupid with Surprize : 
But by her ſparkling Eyes, and ardent Look, 
The Virgin-Warrior known, he thus beſpoke, . 
+ Com'ſt 
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Com'ſt thou, Celeſtial, to behold my Wrongs ? 

To view the Vengeance which to Crimes belongs ? 
Thus He, The blue;ey'd Goddeſs thus rejoin'd: 

I come to calm thy Turbulence of Mind, 

If Reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign Sway, 

And ſent by Juno, her Commands obey. 

Equal ſhe loves you both, and I protect: 

Then give thy Guardian Gods their due Reſpect; 

And ceaſe Contention ; be thy Words ſevere, 

Sharp as he merits : But the Sword forbear. 

An Hour unhop'd already wings Way, 

When he his dire Affront ſhall dearly pay: 

When the proud King ſhall ſue, with treble Gain, 

To quit thy Loſs, and conquer thy Diſdain. 

But thou, ſecure of my unfailing Word, 

Compoſe thy ſwelling Soul; and ſheath the Sword. 
The Youth thus anſwer'd mild; auſpicious Maid, 


Heav'n's Will be mine; and your Commands obey'd. 


The Gods are juſt, and when, ſubduing Senſe, 
We ſerve their Pow'rs, provide the Recompence. 
He ſaid ; with ſurly Faith believ'd her Word, 
And, in the Sheath, reluctant, plung'd the Sword. 
Her Meſſage done, ſhe mounts the bleſs'd Abodes, 
And mix'd among the Senate of the Gods. 

At her Departure his Diſdain return'd : 
The Fire ſhe fann'd, with greater Fury burn'd ; 
Rumbling within, till thus it found a Vent: 
Daſtard, and Drunkard, Mean and Inſolent: 
Tongue-valiant Hero, Vaunter of thy Might, 
In Threats the foremoſt, but the Lag in Fight; 
When didſt thou thruſt amid the mingled Pieace,, 
Content to bid the War aloof in Peace? 
Arms are the Trade of each Plebeian Soul; 
*Tis Neath to fight; but Kingly ro controul. 
Lord-like at Eaſe, with arbitrary Pow'r, 
To peel the Chiefs, the People to devour, 


2 Theſe, 
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Theſe, Traitor, are thy Talents ; ſafer far 

Than to contend in Fields, and Toils of War, 

Nor cou'dit thou thus have dar'd the common Hate, 

Were not their Souls as abject as their State. 

But, by this Scepter, ſolemnly I ſwear, bear: 

(Which never more green Leaf or growing Branch ſhall 

Torn from the Tree, and giv'n by Jove to thoſe 

Who Laws diſpenſe, and mighty Wrongs oppoſe) 

That when the Grecians want my wonted Aid, 

No Gift ſhall bribe it, and no Pray'r perſuade. 

When He&or comes, the Homicide, to weild 

His conqu'ring Arms, with Corps to ſtrow the Field; 

hen ſhalt thou mourn thy Pride; and late confeſs 

My Wrong repented, when *tis paſt Red reſs. 

He ſaid: And with Diſdain in open View, 

Againſt the Ground his golden Scepter threw ; 

Then fate : With boiling Rage Atrides burn'd, 

And Foam betwixt his gnaſhing Grinders churn'd, 
But from his Seat the Py/ean Prince aroſe, 

With Reas'ning mild, their Madneſs to compoſe : 

Words, ſweet as Honey, from his Mouth diſtill'd; 

Two Centuries already he fulfill'd; 

And now began the third ; unbroken yet : 

Once fam'd for Courage; ſtill in Council great. 
What worſe, he ſaid, can Argos undergo, ; 

What can more gratifie the Phrygian Foe, | 

Than theſe diſtemper'd Heats ? If both the Lights 

Of Greece their private Int'reſt diſunites ! 

Believe a Friend, with thrice your Years increas'd, 

And let theſe youthful Paſſions be repreſs'd : 

] flouriſh'd long before your Birth; and then 

Liv'd equal with a Race of braver Men, 

Then theſe dim Eyes ſhall e'er behold agen, 

Ceneus and Dryas, and. excelling them, 

Great The/eus, and the Force of greater Po/ypheme. 


With 
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With theſe I went, a Brother of the War, 
Their Dangers to divide; their Fame to ſhare. 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſſiſting Hands, 
When ſalvage Beaſts, and Men's more ſalvage Bands, 
Their virtuous Toil ſubdu'd : Yet thoſe I fway'd, 
With pow'rful Speech: I ſpoke, and they obey'd. 
If ſuch as thoſe my Counſels cou'd reclaim, 
Think not, young Warriors, your diminiſh'd Name, 
Shall loſe of Luſtre, by ſubjecting Rage 
To the cool Dictates of experienc'd Age. 
Thou, King of Men, ſtretch not thy ſovereign Sway 
Beyond the Bcunds free Subjects can obey : 
But let Pelides in his Prize rejoice, 
Atchiev'd in Arms, allow'd by publick Voice. 
Nor, thou, brave Champion, with his Pow'r contend, 
Before whoſe Throne, ev'n Kings their lower'd Scepters 
The Head of Action he, and thou the Hand, [ bead, 
Matchleſs thy Force; but mightier his Command: 
Thou firſt, Q King, releaſe the Rights of Sway; 
Pow'r, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the People beſt obey. 
Sanctions of Law from thee derive their Source; 
Command thyſelf, whom no Commands can force. 
The Son of 7 hetis, Rampire of our Hoſt, 
Is worth our Care to keep; nor ſhall my Pray'rs be loſt, 
Thus Neter ſaid, and ceas'd: Atrides broke 
His Silence next ; but ponder'd ere he ſpoke. 
Wiſe are thy Words, and glad I wou'd obey, 
But this proud Man affects imperial Sway. 
Controuling Kings, and trampling on our State, 
His Will is Law; and what he wills is Fate. 
The Gods have giv'n him Strength: But whence the Style 
Of lawleſs Pow'r aſſum'd, or Licence to revile ? 
Achilles cut him ſhort ; and thus reply'd : 
My Worth allow'd in Words, is in Effect deny'd. 
For who but a Poltron, poſſeſs'd with Fear, 
Such haughty Inſolence can tamely bear: 
Command 
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Command thy Slaves: My freeborn Soul diſdains 
A Tyrant's-Curb; and reſtiif breaks the Reins, 
Take this along; that no Diſpute ſhall riſe 
(Though mine the Woman) for my raviſh'd Prize: 
But ſhe accepted, as unworthy Strife, 
Dare not, I charge thee dare not, on thy Life, 
Touch ought of mine beſide, by Lot my due, 
But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view: 
This Fauchion, elſe, not hitherto withilond, 
Theſe hoſtile Fields ſhall fatten with thy B! 00d. 
He ſaid ; and roſe the firſt: Ihe Council broke; 
And all their grave Conſults difloly'd in Smoke. 
The royal Youth retir'd, on Vengeance bent, 
Parreckes follow'd filet to his Tent. 
Mean Time, the King with Gifts a Veſſel ſores 3 
Supplies the Banks with twenty choſen Oars : 
And next, to reconcile the fhooter God, 
Within her hollow Sides the Sacrifice he ſtow'd: 
Chry/:'s laſt was ſet on board; whoſe Hand | 
Ul fs took, intruſted with Command: | 
They plow the liquid Seas; and leave the lofs'ning Land. 
Atride; then, his outward Zeal to boaſt, 
Bade purific the Sin-polluted Holt. 
With perfect Hecatomb:3 the God they grac'd ; 
Whoſe offer'd Entrails in the Main were caſt. 
Black Bulls, and bearded Goats on Altars lie; 
And Clouds of ſav'ry Stench involve the Sky. 
Theſe Pomps the royal Hypccrite deſign'd 
For Shew : But harbour'd Vengeance in his Mind: 
Till holy Malice, longing for a Vent, 
At length, diſcover'd his conceal'd Intent. 
TalthyLus, and Eurybates the Juft, 
Heralds of Arms, and Minifters of Truſt, 
He call'd ; and thus beſpoke : Haſte hence your Way; 
And ſrom the Goddcfs-born demand his Prey. 
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If yielded, bring the Captive : If deny'd, 

The King (ſo tell him) ſhall chaſtiſe his Pride: 

And with arw'd Multitudes in Perſon come 

To vindicate his Pow'r, and juſtifie his Doom, | 
This hard Command unwilling they obey, - | 

And o'er the barren Shore purſue their Way, 

Wherequarter'd in their Camp, the fierce The/alians lay. 

Their Sov'reign ſeated on his Chair, they find; 

His penſive Cheek upon his Hand reclin'd, 

And anxious Thoughts revolving in his Mind, 

With gloomy Looks he ſaw them entring in 

Without Salute: Nor durſt they firſt begin, 

Fearſul of raſh Offence and Death foreſeen, 

He ſoon the Cauſe divining, clear'd his Brow 

And thus did Liberty of Speech allow. 
Interpreters of Gods and Men, be bold: 

Awful your Character, and uncontroul'd, 

Howe'er unpleaſing be the News you bring, 

I-blame not you, but your imperious King. 

You come, I know, my Captive to demand ; 

Patroclus, give her to the Herald's Hand. 

But you, authentick Witneſſes I bring, 

Before the Gods, and your ungrateful King, 

Of this my Manifeſt : That never more 

This Hand ſhall combate on the crooked Shore: 

No, let the Grecian Pow'rs oppreſs'd in Fight, 

Unpity'd periſh in their Tyrant's Sight. 

Blind of the future, and by Rage miſ-led, 

He pulls his Crimes upon his People's Head. 

Forc'd from the Field in Trenches to contend. 

And his inſulted Camp from Foes defend, 

He ſaid, and ſoon obeying his Intent, 

Patroclus brought Briſeis Fra her Tent ; 

Then to th? intruſted Meſſengers reſign'd: 

She wept, and often caſt her Eyes behind : 
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Forc'd from the Man ſhe lov'd : They led her thence, 
Along the Shore a Pris'ner to their Prince, 
Sole on the barren Sands the ſuff ring Chief 
Roar'd out for Anguiſh, and indulg'd his Grief, 
Caſt on his kindred Seas a ſtormy Look, 
And his upbraided Mother thus beſpoke. 
Unhappy Parent, of a ſhort-liv'd Son, 
Since Jove in Pity by thy Pray'rs was won 
To grace my ſmall Remains of Breath with Fame, 
Why loads he this imbitter'd Life with Shame ? 
Suff *ring his King of Men to force my Slave, 
Whom, well deſerv'd in War, the Greciars gave. 
Set by old Ocean's Side the Goddeſs heard ; 
Then from the ſacred Deep her Head the rear'd : 
Roſe like a Morning-miſt ; and thus begun 
To ſooth the Sorrows of her plaintive Son. 
Why cries my Care, and why conceals his Smart ? 
Let thy afflicted Parent ſhare her Part. 
Then, ſighing from the Bottom of his Breaſt, 
To the Sea-Goddeſs thus the Goddeſs-born addreſs'd. 
Thou know'ſt my Pain, which telling but recalls ; 
By Force of Arms we raz'd the Theban Walls; 
The ranſack'd City, taken by our Toils, 
We left, and hither brought the golden Spoils: 
Equal we ſhar'd them; but before the reſt, 
The proud Prerogative had ſeiz'd the belt, 
Chry/eis was the greedy Tyrant's Prize, 
Chry/eis roſie cheek'd with charming Eyes. 
Her Sire, Apollo's Prieſt, arriv'd to buy, 
With proffer'd Gifts of Price, his Daughter's Liberty. 
Suppliant before the Grecian Chiefs he ſtood, 
Awful, and arm'd with Enſigns of his God: . 
Bare was his hoary Head, one holy Hand [Command. 
Held forth his Lawrel- Crown, and one, his Scepter of 
His Suit was common, but above the reſt 
To both the Brother-Princes was addreſs'd. 


With 
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With Shouts of loud Acclaim the Greets agree 
To take the Gifts, to ſet the Pris aer free. 

Not ſo the Tyrant, who with Scorn the Prieſt 
Receiv'd, and with opprobious Words diſmiſs'd. 
The good old Man, forlorn of human Aid, 

For Vengeance to his heav*nly Patron pray'd : 
The Godhead gave a favourable Ear, 

And granted all to him he held ſo dear; 

In an ill Hour his piercing Shafts he ſped ; 


And Heaps on Heaps of flaughter'd Greeks lay dead, 


While round the Camp he rang'd : At length aroſe 
A Seer who well divin'd; and durit diſcloſe 

The Source of all our IIls: I took the Word; 

And urg'd the ſacred Slave to be reſtor'd, 

The God appeas'd: The ſwelling Monarch ſtorm'd: 


And then the Vengeance vow'd, he ſince perform'd : 


— 8 . * 
The Greeks, *tis true, their Ruin to prevent, 
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Have to the royal Prieſt his Daughter ſent; 

But from their haughty King his Heralds came, 
And ſetz/d, by his Command, my captive Dame, 
By common Suffrage givin; but, thou, be won, 
If in thy Pow'r, t'avenge thy injur'd Son: 
Aſcend the Skies ; and ſupplicating move 

Thy juſt Complaint, to Cloud-compelling Zewe. 
If thou by either Word or Deed haſt wrought 

A kind Remembrance in his grateful Thought, 
Urge him by that: Foroften haſt thou ſaid 

Thy Pow'r was once not uſeleſs in his Aid, 

When he who high above the higheſt Reigns, 
Surpriz'd by Traitor- Gods, was bound in Chains. 
When Juno, Pallas, with Ambition fir'd, 

And his blue Brother of the Seas conſpir'd. 

Thou freed*ſt the Sovereign from unworthy Bands, 
Thou brought'ſt Briareus with his hundred Hands, 
(So calPd in Heav'n, but mortal Men below 

By his terreſtrial Name Ægeon know: 
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Twice ſtronger than his Sire, who ſate above 
Aſſeſſor to the Throne of thundring Jove.) 

The Gods, diſmay'd at his Approach, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their unaccompliſh'd Crime purſue, 
That Action to his grateful Mind recal 
Embrace his Knees, and at hrs Footſtool fall: 
That now, if ever, he will aid our Foes ; 

Let Troy's triumphant Troops the Camp incloſe: 
Ours beaten to the Shore, the Siege foriake ; 
And what their King deſerves, with him partake, 
That the proud Tyrant, at his proper Coſt, 

May learn the Value of the Man he loſt. 

To whom the Mother-Goddeſs thus reply'd, 
Sigh'd ere ſhe ſpoke, and while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cry'd, 
Ah wretched me! by Fates averſe, decreed, 

To bring thee forth with Pain, with Care to breed ! 
Did envious Heav'n not otherwiſe ordain, 

Safe in thy hollow Ships thou ſhou'dſt remain | 
Nor ever tempt the fatal Field again. 

But not thy Ylanet ſheds his pois'nous Rays: 

And ſhort, and full of Sorrow are thy Days. 

For what remains, to Heav'n I will aſcend, 

And at the Thund'rer's Throne thy Suit commend, 
Till then, ſecure in Ships, abſtain from Fight; 
Indulge thy Grief in Tears, and vent thy Spight. 
For Yeſterday the Court of Heav'n with Jove 
Remov'd : is dead Vacation now above. | 
Twelve Days the Gods their ſolemn Revels keep, 
And quaff with blameleſs Z:hiops in the Deep. 
Return'd from thence, to Heav'n my Flight I take, 
Knock at the brazen Gates, and Providence awake, 
Embrace his Knees, and ſuppliant to the Sire, 
Doubt not I will obtain the grant of thy Deſire. 

She ſaid: And parting left him on the Place, 
Swoln with Diſdain, reſenting his Diſgrace: 
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Revengeful Thoughts revolving in his Mind, 
He wept for Anger, and for Love he pin'd. 
Mean Time with proſp'rous Gales Nes brought 

The Slave, and Ship with Sacrifices fraught, 

To Cbryſa's Port: Where entring with the Tide 
He drop'd his Anchors, and his Oars he ply'd. 
Furl'd every Sail, and drawing down the Maſt, 
His Veſſel moor'd; and made with Haulſers faſt. 
Deſcending on the Plain, aſhore they bring 

'The Hecatomb to pleaſe the ſhooter King, 

The Dame before an Altar's holy Fire 

Ulyſſes led; and thus beſpoke her Sire. 

Reverenc'd be thou, and be thy God ador'd: 
The King of Men thy Daughter has reſtor'd; 
And ſent by me with Preſents and with Pray'r; 
He recommends him to thy pious Care, 

That Phebus at thy Suit his Wrath may ceaſe, 
And give the penitent Offenders Peace, 

He ſaid, and gave her to her Father's Hands, 
Who glad receiv'd her, free from ſervile Bands, 
This done, in Order they, with ſober Grace, 
Their Gifts around the well-built Altar Place, 


Then waſh'd, and took the Cakes; while Chry/es Rood 


With Hands upheld, and thus invok'd his God. 
God of the Silver Bow, whoſe Eyes ſurvey 
The ſacred Cilla, thou whoſe awful Sway 
Chry/a the bleſs'd, and Tenedos obey : | 
Now hear, as thou before my Pray*r haſt heard, 
Againſt the Grecians, and their Prince, preferr'd: 
Once thou haft honour'd, honour once again 
Thy Prieſt ; nor let his ſecond Vows be vain. 
But from th' afflicted Hoſt and humbled Prince 
Avert thy Wrath, and ceaſe thy Peſtilence- 
Apollo heard, and conquering his Diſdain, 
Uabent his Bow, and Greece reſpir'd again. 
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Now when the ſolemn Rites of Pray'r were paſt, 
Their ſalted Cakes on crackling Flames they caſt. 
Then, turning back, the Sacrifice they ſped : 

'The fatted Oxen flew, and flea'd the Dead. - 
Chop'd off their nervous 'Thighs, and next prepar'd 
T' involve the Lean in Cauls, and mend with Lard. 
Sweet-breads and Collops were with Skewers prick'd 
About the Sides ; imbibing what they deck'd, 

The Prieſt with holy Hands was ſeen to tine 

The cloven Wood, and pour the ruddy Wine. 

| The Youth approach'd the Fire, and as it burn'd 
On five tharp Broachers rank'd, the Roaſt they turn'd ; 
* Theſe Morſels ſtay'd their Stomachs; then the reſt 
hey cut in Legs and Fillets for the Feaſt ; 

+ Which drawn and ſerv'd, their Hunger they appeaſe 

With ſav'ry Meat, and ſet their Minds at Eaſe, 
| Now when the Rage of Eating was repell'd, 

The Boys with generous Wine the Goblets fill'd. 

The firſt Libations to the Gods they pour : 

And then with Songs indulge the genial Hour, 

Holy Debauch ! Till Day to Night they bring, 
With Hymns and Pzars to the Bowyer King. 

At Sun-ſet to their Ship they make Return, 

And ſnore ſecure on Decks, till roſy Morn, 

The Skies with dawning Day were purpled o'er ; 
Awak'd, with lab'ring Oars they leave the Shore: 
The Pow'r appeas'd, with Winds ſuffic'd the Sail, 
The bellying Canvas ſtruttad with the Gale; 

The Waves indignant roar with ſurly Pride, 

And preſs againſt the Sides, and beaten off divide, 
They cut the foamy Way, with Force impell'd 
Superior, till the Trojan Port they beld : 

Then hauling on the Strand their Gally moor, 
And pitch their Tents along the crooked Shore. 

| Mean Time the Goddeſs-born in Secret pin'd ; 
Nor viſited the Camp, nor 2 the Council join'd, 


But 
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Bat keeping cloſe, his gnawing Heart he fed 
With Hopes of Vengeance on the Tyrant's Head : 
And wiſh'd for bloody Wars and mortal Wounds, 
And of the Greeks oppreſs'd in Fight to hear the dying 
Sounds, 
Now, when twelve Days compleat had run their Race, 
The Gods bethought them of the Cares belonging to their 
Place. 
Zove at their Head aſcending from the Sea, 
A Shoal of puny Pow'rs attend his Way. 
"Then Theris, not unmindful of her Son, 
Emerging from the Deep, to beg her Boon, 
Purſu'd their Track; and waken'd from his Reſt, 
Before the Sovereign ſtood a Morning Gueſt, 
Aim in the Circle, but apart, ſhe found: 
Ihe reſt at awful Diſtance ſtood around. 
She bow?d, and ere ſhe durſt her Sute begin, 
One Hand embrac'd his Knees, one prop'd his Chin, 
Then thus. If I, Celeſtial Sire, in ought 
Have ſerv'd thy Will, or gratify'd thy Thought, 
One glimpſe of Glory to my Iſſue give; 
Grac'd for the little Time he has to hve. 
Diſhonour'd by the King of Men he ſtands : 
His rightful Prize is raviſh'd from his Hands, 
But thou, O Father, in my Son's Defence, 
Aſſume thy Pow'r, ailert thy Providence. 
Let Trey prevail, till Greece th' Affront has paid 
With doubled Honours ; and redeem'd his Aid. 
She ceas'd, but the conſid'ring God was mute: 
Till ſhe, refolv'd to win, renew'd her Sute : 
Nor loos'd her Hold, but forc'd him to reply, 
Or grant me my Petition, or deny: 
ode cannot fear: Then tell me to my Face 
That I, of all the Gods, am leaſt in Grace. | 
'This 1 can bear. The Cloud-Compelier mourn'd, 
And ſighing frit, this Anſwer be return'd. 
Know'it 
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Know'ſt thou what Clamours will diſturb my Reign, 
What my ſtunn'd Ears from Juno muſt ſuſtain ? 
In Council ſhe gives Licence to her Tongue, 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the Wrong. 
And now ſhe will my partial Pow'r upbraid, 
If, alienate from Greece, I give the Trojans Aid. 
But thou depart, and ſhun her jealous Sight, 
The Care he mine, to do Pelides right. 
Go then, and on the Faith of Jove rely: 
When nodding to thy Sute, he bows the Sky. 
This ratifies th” irrevocable Doom: 
The Sign ordain'd, that what I will ſhall come: 
The Stamp of Heav'n, and Seal of Fate, He faid, 
And ſhook the ſacred Honours of his Head. 
With Terror trembled Heav'ns ſubſiding Hill: 
And from his ſhaken Curls ambroſial Dews diſtil. 
The Goddeſs goes exulting from his Sight, [Light. 
And ſeeks the Seas profound; and leaves the Realms of 
He moves into his Hall: The Pow'rs reſort, | 
Each from his Houſe to fill the Sovereign's Court, 
Nor.waiting Summons, nor expecting ſtood ; 
But met with Reverence, and receiv'd the God. 
He mounts the Throne; and Juno took her Place: 
But ſullen Diſcontent ſate lowring on her Face. 
With jealous Eyes, at Diitance ſhe had ſeen, 
Whiſp'ring with Jove the Stlver-footed Queen; 
Then, impotent of Tongue (her Silence broke) 
Thus turbulent in rattling Tone ſhe ſpoke. 
Author of Ills, and cloſe Contriver Jeve, 
Which of thy Dames, what Proſtitute of Love, 
Has held thy Ear ſo long, and begg'd ſo hard, 
For ſome old Service done, ſome new Reward ? 
Apart you talk'd, for that's your ſpecial Care, 
The Conſort never muſt the Council ſhare, 
One gracious Word is for a Wife too much: 
, ©. Such is a Marriage-Vow, and Jove's own Faith is ſuch, 
| 2 Then 
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- 'Then thus the Sire of Gods, and Men below, 
What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. 
Ev'n Goddeſſes are Women: And no Wife 
Has Pow'r to regulate her Huſband's Life: 
Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy Ear 

The Knowledge firſt, of what is fit to hear. 
What I tranſact with others, or alone, 

Beware to learn ; nor preſs tuo near the Throne, 

To whom the Goddeſs with the charming Eyes, 
What haſt thou ſaid, O Tyrant of the. Skies, 
When did I ſearch the Secrets of thy Reign, 
Though privileg'd to know, but privileg'd in Vain? 
But well thou doſt, to hide from common Sight 
Thy cloſe Intrigues, too bad to bear the Light. 
Nor doubt I, but the Silver- ſooted Dame, 
Tripping from Sea, on ſuch an Errand came, 

To grace her Iſſue, at the Grecians Colt, 
And for one peeviſh Man deſtroy an Holt. 

To whom the Thund'rer made this ſtern Reply; 
My houſhold Curſe, my lawful Plague, the Spy 
Of Fove's Deſigns, his other ſquinting Eye; 
Why this vain prying, and for what avail ? 

Fowe will be Maſter ſtill, and Zune fail. 

Shou'd thy ſaſpicious Thought: divine aright, 
Thou but becom'ſt more odious to my Sight, 

For this Attempt : uneaſie Life to me 

Sill watch'd, and importun'd, but worſe for thee, 
Curb that impetuous Tongue, before too late 
The Gods behold, and tremble at thy Fate, 
Pitying, but daring not, in thy Defence, 

To lift a Hand againſt Omnipotence. 


This heard, th' imperious Queen ſate mute with Fear: 


Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy Thunderer, 
Silence was in the Court at this Rebuke: 


Nor cou'd the Gods abaſh'd, ſuſtain their Sov*reign's Leok, 
The 
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The Limping Smith obſerv'd the ſadden'd Feaſt, 
And hopping here and there (himſelf a Jeſt) 
Put in his Word, that neither might offend ; 
To Fove obſequious, y<t his Mother's Friend. 
What End in Heav'n will be of civil War, 
If Gods of Pleaſure Wi for Mortals jar ? 
Such Diſcord but diſturbs our jovial Feaſt ; 
One Grain of Bad, einbitters all the Belt, 
Mother, tho' wiſe yourſelf, my Counſel weigh; 
'Tis much unſafe my Sire to diſobey. 
Not only you provoke him to your Coſt, 
But Mirth is marr'd, and the good. Chear is loſt, 
Tempt not his heavy Hand; for he has Pow'r 
To throw you headiong, from his heav'nly Tow'r, 
But one fubmifiiy2 Word, which you let fall, 
Will make kim in good Humour with ns all, 

He ſaid no more; but crown'd a Bowl, unbid ; 
The laughing Nectar overlook'd the I. id: 
Then put it to her Hand; and thus purtu'd, 
This curſed Quarrel be no more rene 'd. i 
Be, as becomes a Wite, obedient fill; 4 
Though griev'd, yet ſubject to her Huſband's Will, 
I wou'd not {ee you beaten ; yet afraid 1 
Of Jove's ſuperior Force, I dare not aid. f 
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Too well J know him, ſince that hapleſs Hour 
When I, and all the Gods employ'd our Pow'r 
To break your Bonds: Me by the Heel he drew; 
And o'er Heav'n's Battlements with Fury threw. 
All Day I fell; my Flight at Morn begun, 


* 


Which empty'd, the rude Skinker ſtill reſtor d. | 


And ended not but with the ſerting Sun, : 

* Pitch'd on my Head, at length the Cemnian Ground 1 
Receiv'd my batter'd Skull, the Siz:hiansheal'd my Wound, 
5 At FVulcan's homely Mirth his Mother ſmil'd, k 
And ſmiling took the Cup the Clown had fill'd. 1 
1 The Reconciler-Bowl went round the Board, þ 
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Loud Fits of Laughter ſeiz'd the Gueſts, to ſee 

The limping God ſo deft at his new Miniſtry. 

The Feaſt continu'd till declining Light: [Nighit. 
They drank, they laugh'd, they lov'd, and then 'tw:i- 
Nor wanted tuneful Harp, nor vocal Quire; 

The Muſes ſung ; Apollo touch*d the Lyre. 

Drunken at laſt, and drowſie they depart, ( 
Each to his Houſe; adorn'd with labour'd Art 

Of the lame Architect: The thund'ring God 

Ev'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his Load. 

His ſwimming Head to needful Sleep app:y'd; 

And Juno lay unheeded by his Side. 
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TALE or THEk NUN's PRIEST, 
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HEY HERE liv'd, as Authors tell, in Days of 
ä Yore, 
A Widow ſomewhat old, and very poor: 
= KP) Deep in a Cell her Cottage lonely ſtood, 
Well thatch'd, and under Covert of a Wood, 
This Dowager, on whom my Tale I found, 
Since laſt ſhe laid her Huſband in the Ground, 
A ſimple ſober Life, in Patience led, | 
And had but juſt enough to buy her Bread : 
But Huſwifing the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a Groat for Quarter-Rent; , 
And pinch'd her Belly, with her Daughters two, 
To bring the Year about with much ado, 
The Cattle in her Homeſtead were three Sows, 
An Ewe call'd Mally ; and three brinded Cows, 
Her Parlor-Window ſtuck with Herbs around, 
Of ſav'ry Smell; and Ruſhes ſtrew'd the Ground, 
A Maple-Dreſſer in her Hall ſhe had, 
On which full many a ſlender Meal ſhe made: 
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For no delicious Morſel paſs'd her Throat; 
According to her Cloth ſhe cut her Coat: 

No poynant Sawce ſhe knew, nor coſtly Treat, 
Her Hunger gave a Reliſh to he: Meat: 

A ſparing Diet did her Health aſſure; 

Or ſick, a Pepper-Poſſet was her Cure, 
Pefore the Day was done, her Work the ſped, 
And never went by Candlelight to Bed: 
With Exerciſe ſhe ſweat ill Humours out, 
Her Dancing was not hinder'd by the Gout. 
Mer Poverty was glad; her Heart content; 

Nor xnew the what the Spleen or Vapours meant, 
Of Wine ſhe never taſted through the Year, 
Bui White and Black was all her homely Chear ; 
Brown Bread, and Milk, (but firſt ſhe fkim'd her Bowl) 

And Rathers of findg'd Bacon, on the Coals. 
On Roly-Days, an Egg, or two at moſt ; 
But her Ambition never reach'd to Roaſt. 

A Yard ſhe had with Pales enclos'd about, 
Some high, ſome low, and a dry Ditch without. 
Within this Homeſtead, liv'd v.ithout a Peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer : 

So hight her Cock, whoſe finging did ſurpaſs 

The merry Notes of Organs at the Maſs. 

More certain was the crowing of a Cock 

To number Hours, than is an Abbey- clock; 

And ſooner than the Mattin-Bell was rung, 

He clap'd his Wings upon his Rooſt, and ſung : 

For when Degrees fifteen aſcended right, 

By ſure Inſtinct he knew 'twas one at Night, 

High was his Comb, and Coral-red withal, 

In Dents embattel'd like a Caſtle-Wall; 

His Bill was Raven-black, and ſhone like Jet, 

Blue were his Legs, and Orient were his Feet : 

White were his Nats, like Silver to behold, 

His Body glitt'ring like the burniſh'd Gold, 5 
Nas 


The Tate of the Nun's Prieſt. 
This gentle Cock, for Solace of his Life, 
Six Miſſes had beſide his lawful Wife; 


Scandal that ſpares no King, tho? nc'er ſo good, 


Says, they were all of his own Fleſh and Blood: 
His Sifters both by Sire, and Mother's Side, 


And ſure their Likeneſs ſhow'd them near ally'd. 


But make the Worii, the Monarch did no more, 
Than all the Pro/ormies had done before: 
When Inceſt is for Int'reſt of a Nation, 
"Tis made no Sin by holy Diſpenſation. 


Some Lines have been maintain'd by this alone, 


Which by their common Uglineſs are known, 
But paſſing thts as from our Tale apart, 

Dame Partlct was the Sovereign of his Heart: 

Ardent in Love, outragious in his Play, 

He feather'd her a hundred Times a Day: 

And ſhe that was not only paſſing fair, 

But was withal diſcreet, and debonair, 

Reſolv'd the paſſive Doctrine to fulfill 

Tho? loath: And let him work his wicked Will. 

At Board and Bed was affable and kind, 

According as their Marriage-Vow did bind, 


And as the Church's Precept had enjoin'd. 


Evy*n ſince ſhe was a Sennight old, they ſay, 
Was chaſt, and humble to her dying Day, 
Nor Chick nor Hen was known to diſobey, 

By this her Huſband's Heart ſhe did obtain 
What cannot Beauty, join'd with Virtue, gain! 
She was his only Joy, and he her Pride, 


She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his Side; 


if, ſpurning up the Ground, he ſprung a Corn, 


The Tribute in his Bill to her was born. 


But oh! what Joy it was to hear him ſing 


. la Summer, when the Day began to ſpring, 
Stretching his Neck, and warbling in his Throat, 


” Solus cum Sola, then was all his Note. 
; R 5 
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For in the Days of Yore, the Birds of Parts 

Were bred to ſpeak, and ſing, and learn the lib'ral Arts, 
It happ'd that perching on the Parlor-beam 

Amidit his Wives he had a deadly Dream; 

Juſt at the Dawn, and ſigh'd, and groan'd ſo faſt, 

As ev'ry Breath he drew wou'd be his laſt... 

Dame Partlet, ever neareſt to his Side, 

Heard all his piteous Moan, and how he cry'd 

For Help from Gods and Men :: And fore aghaſt 

She peck'd and pull'd, and waken'd him at laſt. 

Dear Heart, Rid ſhe, for Love of Heav'n declare 

Your Pain, and make me Partner of your Care. 

Vou groan, Sir, ever ſince the Morning light, 

As ſomething had diſturb'd your noble Spright. 
And Madam, well I might, ſaid Chanticleer, 

Never was Shrovetide-Cock in ſuch a Fear, 

Ev'n ſtill I run all over in a Sweat, 

My princely Senfes not recover'd yet. 

For ſuch a Dream I had of dire Portent, 

That much I fear my Body will be ſnent: 

It bodes I ſhall have Wars and woful Strife, 

Or in a loathſom Dungeon end my Life. 

Know Dame, I dreamt within my troubled-Breaſt, 

That in our Yard I ſaw a murd'rous Beaſt, 

'T'hat on my Body. would have made Arreſt. 

With waking Eyes I ne'er beheld his Fellow, 

His Colour was betwixt a Red and Yellow : 

'Tipp'd was his Tail, and both his pricking Ears 

With Black; and much unlike his other Hairs : 

The reſt, in Shape a Beagle's Whelp throughout, 

With broader Forehead, and a ſharper Snout : 

Deep in his Front were ſunk his glowing Eyes, 

That yet methinks I ſee him with Surprize. 

Reach out your Hand, I drop with clammy Sweat, 

And lay it to my Heart, and feel it beat, 
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Now fie for Shame, quoth ſhe, by Heav'n TO 
Thou haſt for ever loſt thy Lady's Love; 
No Woman can endure a recreant Knight, 
He mult be bold by Day, and free by Night: 
Our Sex deſires a Huſband or a Friend, 
Who can our Honour and his own defend 7 
Wiſe, Hardy, Secret, lib'ral of his Purſe : 
A Fool is nauſeous, but a Coward worſe: 
No bragging Coxcomb, yet no baffled Knight. 
How dar'ſt thou talk of Love, and dar'ſt not Fight? 
How dar'ſt thou tell thy Dame thou art affer'd ? 
Haſt thou no manly Heart, and haſt a Beard ? 
If ought from fearful Dreams may be divin'd, 
They ſignife a Cock of Dunghill-kind. 
All Dreams, as in old Galen I have read, 
Are from Repletion and Complexion br ed: 
From riſing Fumes of indigeſted Food, 
And noxious Humours that infect the Blood: 
And ſure, my Lord, if I can read aright, 
Theſe fooliſh Fancies you have had To-night, 
Are certain Symptoms (in the canting Stile) 
Of boiling Choler, and abounding Bile: 
This yellow Gaul that in your Stomach floats, 
Ingenders all theſe vifionary Thoughts, 
When Choler overflows, then Dreams are bred 
Of Flames and all the Family of Red ; 
Red Dragons, and red Beaſts in Sleep we view 
For Humours are diſtinguiſh'd by their Hue. 
From hence we dream of Wars and warlike Things, 
And Waſps and Hornets with their double Wings. 
Choler aduſt congeals our Blood with Fear; 
Then black Bulls toſs us, and black Devils tear, 
In Sanguine airy Dreams aloft we bound, 
With Rheumes oppreſs'd we fink in Rivers drown'd, 
More I could ſay, but thus conclude my Theme, 
The dominating Humor makes the Dream. 
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Cato was in his Time accounted wiſe, 
And he condemns them all for empty Lies. 
Take my Advice, and when we fly to Ground, [ But 


With Laxatives preſerve your Body ſound, Anc 
And purge the peccant Humours that abound, Mai 
] ſhould be loath to lay you on a Bier; For 
And though there lives no *Pothecary near, Not 
| dare for once preſcribe for your Dileaſe, Imp 
And ſave long Bills, and a damn'd Doctor's Fees. B 

Two Sovereign Herbs, which I by Practice know, 1 
And both at Hand, (for in our Vard they grow;) Son 
On Peril of my Soul ſhall rid you wholly But 
Of yellow Choler, and of Melancholy: An 
You muſt both Purge, and Vomit ; but obey, | Rel 
And for the Love of Heav'n make no Delay. J 
Since hot and dry in your Complexion join, on 
Beware the Sun when in a vernal Sign; R 
For when he mounts exalted in the Ram, 15 
If then he finds your Body in a Flame, Th 
Replete with Choler, I dare lay a Groat, „ 
A Tertian Ague is at leaſt your Lot. 1 13 
Perhaps a Fever (which the Gods foreſend) =: al 
May bring your Youth to ſome- untimely End. An 
And therefore, Sir, as you deſire to live, , Th 
A Day or two before your Laxative, 5 
Take juſt three Worms, nor under nor above, Hi 
Becauſe the Gods unequal Numbers love. At 
Theſe Digeſtives prepare you for your Purge, S Ar 
Of Fumetery, Centaury, and Spurge, : 1 
And of Ground-Ivy add a Leaf, or two, Zu 
All which within our Vard or Garden grow. ö | 
Eat theſe, and be, my I.ord, of better Cheer; W 
Your Father's Son was never born to fear. Su 

Madam, quoth he, Grammercy for your Care, = He 
But Cato, whom you quoted, you may ſpare; F ey 
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Tis true, a wile and worthy Man he ſeems, f 
And (as you ſay) gave no Belief to Dreams: ti 
But other Men of more Authority, / 
And, by th' immortal Pow'rs, as wiſe as he, | 
Maintain, with ſounder Senſe, that Dreams forcbode ; 


For Homer plainly ſays they come from God. 
Nor Cato ſaid it: But ſome modern Fool, 
Impos'd in Cato's Name on Boys at School. 
Believe me, Madam, Morning Dreams foreſhow 
Th' Events of Things, and future Weal or Woe; 
Some Truths are not by Reaſon to be try'd, 
But we have ſure Experience for our Guide, 
An ancient Author, equal with the beſt, 
Relates this Tale of Dreams among the reſt. 
Two Friends,. or Brothers, with devout Intent, 
On ſome far Pilgrimage together went. 
It happen'd ſo that when the Sun was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by Twilight at a T'own ; 4 
That Day had been the baiting of a Bull, 1 
Twas at a Feaſt, and ev'ry Inn fo full, 7 
T hat no void Room in Chamber, or on Ground, k 
And but one ſorry Bed was to be found: ; 
And that ſo little it would hold but one, j 
Though till this Hour they never. lay alone. 
So were they forc'd to part; one ſtay'd behind, 
His Fellow ſought what Lodging he could find: 
At laſt he found a Stall where Oxen ſtood, 
And that he rather choſe than lie abroad. 
'Twas in a farther Yard without a Door, 
But for his Eafe, well litter'd was the Floor. 
His Fellow, who the narrow Bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a Rocker ſlept: 
Supine he ſnor'd ; but in the Dead of Night, 
He dreamt his Friend appear'd before his Sight, 
Who with a ghaſtly Look and doleful Cry, 
Said Help me Brother, or this Night I die; 
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Cato was in his Time accounted wiſe, 

And he condemns them all for empty Lies. 

Take my Advice, and when we fly to Ground, 

With Laxatives preſerve your Body ſound, 

And purge the peccant Humours that abound, 

I ſhould be loath to lay you on a Bier; 

And though there lives no *Pothecary near, 

dare for once preſcribe for your Diſeaſe, 

And fave long Bills, and a damn'd Doctor's Fees. 
Two Sovereign Herbs, which I by Practice know, 

And both at Hand, (for in our Yard they grow ;) 

On Peri] of my Soul ſhall rid you wholly 

Of yellow Choler, and of Mclancholy : 

You muſt both Purge, and Vomit; but obey, 

And for the Love of Heav'n make no Delay. 

Since hot and dry in your Complexion join, 

Beware the Sun when in a vernal Sign; 

For when he mounts exalted in the Ram, 

If then he finds your Body in a Flame, 

Replete with Choler, I dare lay a Groat, 

A Tertian Ague is at leaſt your Lot. 

Perhaps a Fever (which the Gods foreſend) 

May bring your Youth to ſome untimely End. 

And therefore, Sir, as you deſire to live, 

A Day or two before your Laxative, 

Take juſt three Worms, nor under nor above, 

Becauſe the Gods unequal Numbers love. 

'Theſe Digeſtives-prepare you for your Purge, . 

Of Fumetery, Centaury, and Spurge, ; 

And of Ground- Ivy add a Leaf, or two, 

All which within our Yard-or Garden grow. 

Eat theſe, and be, my IL. ord, of better Cheer; 

Your Father's Son was never born to fear. 
Madam, quoth he, Grammercy for your Care, 

But Cato, whom you quoted, you may ſpare; 
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'Tis true, a wile and worthy Man he ſeems, 
And (as you ſay) gave no Belief to Dreams : 
But other Men of more Authority, 
And, by th' immortal Pow'rs, as wiſe as he, 
Maintain, with ſounder Senſe, that Dreams forebode; 
For Homer plainly ſays they come from God. 
Nor Cato ſaid it: But ſome modern Fool, 
Impos'd in Cato's Name on Boys at School. 
Believe me, Madam, Morning Dreams foreſhow q 
Th' Events of Things, and future Weal or Woe; ; 
Some Truths are not by Reaſon to be try'd, 
But we have ſure Experience for our Guide, 
An ancient Author,. equal with tke beſt, 
Relates this Tale of Dreams among the reſt, , 
Two Friends, or Brothers, with devout Intent, 
On ſome far Pilgrimage together went. | 
It happen'd ſo that when the Sun was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by Twilight at a Town; | 
That Day had been the baiting of a Bull, l 
 *Twas at a Feaſt, and ev'ry Inn ſo full, | 
1 hat no void Room in Chamber, or on Ground, . 
And but one ſorry Bed was to be found: 
And that ſo little it would hold but one, | 
Though till this Hour they never lay alone. | 
f 


So were they forc'd to part; one ſtay'd behind, 
His Fellow ſought what Lodging he could find: 
At laſt he found a Stall where Oxen ſtood, 

And that he rather choſe than lie abroad. 
"Twas in a farther Yard without a Door, 
But for his Eafe, well litter'd was the Floor. 

His Fellow, who the narrow Bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a Rocker ſlept: 

Supine he ſnor'd ; but in the Dead of Night, 

He dreamt his Friend appear'd before his Sight, 

Who with a ghaſtly Lak and doleful Cry, | 

Said Help me Brother, or this Night I die; ; 
Ariſe, 
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Ariſe, and Help, before all Help be vain, 
Or in an Ox's Stall I ſhall be ſlain. 

Rowz'd from his Reſt he waken'd in a Start, 
Shiv'ring with Horror, and with aking Heart; 


Twas but a Dream, and what are Dreams but Lies ? 
So thinking chang'd his Side, and clos'd his Eyes. 


At Length to cure himſelf by Reaſon tries; { 


The Murd'rers come: now Help, or I am lain : 
"Twas but a Viſion ſtill, aud Viſions are but vain. 
_ He dreamt the third: But now his Friend appear'd 


His Dream returns ; his Friend appears again, { 


Pale, naked, pierc'd with Wounds, with Blood beſmear'd: 


Thrice warn'd awake, ſaid he; Relief is late, 
The Deed is done; but thou revenge my Fate: 
Tardy of Aid, unſeal thy heavy Eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning Day ariſe : 

'Fake to the Weſtern Gate thy ready Way, 

For by that Paſſage they my Corps convey : 

My Corps is in a Tumbr1il laid; among | 
The Filth, and Ordure, and enclos'd with Dung. 
That Cart arreſt, and raiſe a common Cry; 

For ſacred Hunger of my Gold I die; 

Then ſhew'd his griſly Wound; ard laſt he drew 
A piteous Sigh ; and took a long Adieu. 

The frighted Friend aroſe by Break of Day, 
And found the Stall where late his Fellow lay. 
Then of his impious Hoſt enquiring more, 

Was anſwer'd that his Gueſt was gone before : 
Muttering he went, ſaid he, by Morning-light, 
And much complain'd of his ill Reſt by Night. 
This rais'd Suſpicion in the Pilgrim's Mind ; 
Becauſe all Hoſts are of an evil Kind, 

And oft, to ſhare the Spoil, with Robbers join'd. 

His Dream conſirm'd his Thought: With troubled Look 
Strait to the Weſtern-Gate his Way he took. 


There, 
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There, as his Dream foretold, a Cart he found, 
That carry'd Com poſs forth to dung the Ground. 
This, when the Pilgrim ſaw, he ſtretch'd his Throat, 
And cry'd out Murther, with a yelling Note, 
My murther'd Fellow in this Cart lies dead, 
Vengeance and Juſtice on the Villian's Head, 
You, Magiſtrates, who ſacred Laws diſpenſe, 
On you I call to puniſh this Offence. 

The Word thus giv'n, within a little Space, 
The Mob came roaring out, and throng'd the Place. 
All in a Trice they caſt the Cart to Ground, 
And in the Dung the murther'd Body found ; 
Tho? breathleſs, warm, and reeking from the Wound. 
Good Heav'n, whoſe darling Attribute we find 
Is boundleſs Grace, and Mercy to Mankind, 
Abhors the Cruel; and the Deeds of Night 
By wond'rons Ways reveals in open Light: 
Murther may paſs unpuniſh'd for a Time, 
But tardy Juſtice will o'ertake the Crime. 
And oft a ſpeedier Pain the Guilty feels ; 
The Hue and Cry of Heav'n purſues him at the Heels, 
Freſh from the Fact; as in the preſent Caſe ; 
The Criminals are ſeiz'd upon the Place: 
Carter and Hoſt confronted Face to Face, 
Stiff in Denial, as the Law appoints, 
On Engines they diſtend their tortur'd Joints : 
So was Confeſſion forc'd, th' Offence was known, 
And publick Juſtice on th* Offenders done. 

Here may you ſee that Viſtons are to dread ; 
And in the Page that follows this, I read 
Of two young Merchants, whom the Hope of Gain 
Induc'd in Partnerſhip to croſs the Main : 
Waiting till willing Winds their Sails ſupply'd, 
Within a Trading-Town they long abide, 5 
Full fairly ſituate on a Haven's Side. 
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One Evening it befel that looking out, 
The Wind they long had wiſh'd was come about : 
Well pleas'd they went to Reit; and if the Gale 
Till Morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to fail. 
But as together in a Bed they lay, 
The younger had a Dream at Break of Day. 
A Man, he thought, ſtood frowning at his Side; 
Who warn'd him for bis Safety to provide, 
Not put to Sea, but ſafe on Shore abide. 
I come, thy Genius, to command thy Stay; 
Truſt not the Winds, for fatal is the Day, 
And Death unhop'a attends the watry Way, 

The Viſion ſaid : And vaniſh'd from his Sight: 
The Dreamer waken'd in a mortal Fright : 
Then pull'd his drow:y Neighbour, and declar'd 
What in his Slumber he had ſeen, and heard. 
His Friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud Contempt 
Rejects as idle what his Fellow dreamt, 
Stay, who will ſtay: For me no Fears reſtrain, 
Who follow Mercury the God of Gain; 
Let each Man do as to his Fancy ſeems, 
I wait, not I, till-you have better Dreams. 
Dreams are but Interludes, which Fancy makes ; 
When Monarch-Reaſon fleeps, this Mimick wakes: - 
Compounds a Medly of disjointed Things, 
A Mob of Coblers, and a Court of Kings: 
Light Fumes are merry, groſſer Fumes are ſad; 
Both are the reaſonable Soul run mad: 
And many monſtrous Forms in Sleep we ſee, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes, forgotten Things long caſt behind 
Ruſh forward in the Brain, and come to Mind. 
The Nurſes Legends are for Truths receiv'd, 
And the Man dreams but what the Boy believ'd. 


Some- 
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Sometimes we but rehearſe a former Play, f 


The Night reſtores our Actions done by Day; 
As Hounds in Sleep will open for their Prey. 
In ſhort, the Farce of Dreams is of a Piece, 
Chimera's all; and more abſurd, or leſs: 
You, who believe in Tales, abide alone; 
Whate'er I get this Voyage, is my own. 
Thus while he ſpoke, he heard the ſhouting Crew 
That call'd aboard, and took his lait Adieu. 
The Veſſel went before a merry Gale, 
And for quick Paſſage put on ev'ry Sail: : 
But when leaſt fear'd, and ev'n in open Day, 
The Miſchief overtook her in the Way : 
Whether ſhe ſprung a Leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was ove; {et with Wind, 
Or that ſome Rock below her Bottom rent ; 
But down at once with all ker Crew ſhe went: 
Her Fellow-Ships from far her Loſs deſcry'd ; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide. 

By this Example you are taught again, 
That Dreams and Viſions are not alv/ays vain: 
But if, dear Partlet, you are yet in Doubt, 
Another Tale ſhall make the former out. 

Kene/m the Son of Kenulph, Mercia's King, 
Whoſe holy Life the Legends loudly fing, 
Warn'd, in a Dream, his Murther did foretel 
From Point to Point, as after it befel : 
All Circumitances to his Nurſe he told, ' 
(A Wonder, from a Child of ſev'n Years old :) 
The Dream with Horror heard, the good old Wife 
From Treaſon counſell'd him to guard his Life: 
But cloſe to keep the Secret in his Mind, 
For a Boy's Viſion ſmall Belief would find. 
The pious Child, by Promiſe bound, obe,'d, 
Nor was the fatal Murther long delay'd: 
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One Evening it befel that looking out, 
The Wind they long had w iſh'd was come about: 
Well pleas'd they went to Reit; and if the Gale 
Till Morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to ſail. 
But as together in a Bed they lay, 
The younger had a Dream at Break of Day. 
A Man, he thought, ſtood frowning at his Side; q 
Who warn'd him for his Safety to provide, 
Not put to Sea, but ſafe on Shore abide, 
I come, thy Genius, to command thy Stay; 
Truſt not the Winds, for fatal 1s the Day, 
And Death unhop'd attends the watry Way, 

The Viſion ſaid ; And vaniſh'd from - Sight: 
The Dreamer waken'd in a mortal Fri 
Then pull'd his drow:y Neighbour, and Jeclard 
What in his Slumber He had ſeen, and heard. 
His Friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud Contempt 
Rejects as idle what his Fellow dreamt, 
Stay, who will ſtay: For me no Fears reſtrain, 
Who follow Mercury the God of Gain; 
Let each Man do as to his Fancy ſeems, 
I wait, not I, till you have better Dreams. 
Dame are but Interludes, which Fancy makes; 
When Monarch-Reaſon fleeps, this Mimick wakes : 
Compounds a Medly of disjointed Things, 
A Mob of Coblers, and a Court of Kings: 
Light Fumes are merry, groſſer Fumes are ſad ; 
Both arc the reaſonable Soul run mad: 
And many monſtrous Forms in Sleep we ſee, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes, forgotten Things long caſt behind 
Ruſh forward in the Brain, and come to Mind. 
The Nurſes Legends are for Truths receiv'd, 
And the Man dreams but what the Boy believ'd. 


Some- 
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Sometimes we but rehearſe a former Play, 
The Night reſtores our Actions done by Day; 

As Hounds in Sleep will open for their Prey. 

In ſhort, the Farce of Dreams is of a Piece, 

Chimera's all ; and more abſurd, or leſs: 

You, who believe in Tales, abide alone; 

Whate'er I get this Voyage, is my own. 

Thus while he ſpoke, he heard the ſhouting Crew 
That call'd aboard, and took his laſt Adieu. 
The Veſſel went before a merry Gale, 

And for quick Paſſage put on ev'ry Sail: 

But when leaſt fear'd, and ev'n in open Day, 
The Miſchief overtook her in the Way : 
Whether ſhe ſprung a Leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether ſhe was ove; ict with Wind, 

Or that ſome Rock below her Bottom rent ; 

But down at once with all ker Crew {ſhe went: 
Her Fellow-Ships from far her Loſs deſcry'd ; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide. 

By this Example you are taught again, 

That Dreams and Viſions are not alv/ays vain : 
But if, dear Partlet, you are yet in Doubt, 
Another Tale ſhall make the former out. 

Kene/m the Son of Kenulph, Mercia's King, 
Whoſe holy Life the Legends loudly ſing, 
Warn'd, in a Dream, his Murther did foretel 
From Point to Point, as after it befel : 

All Circumſtances to his Nurſe he told, N 
(A Wonder, from a Child of ſev'n Years old:) 

'Fhe Dream with Horror heard, the good old Wife 
From Treaſon counſell'd him to guaid his Life: 
But cloſe to keep the Secret in his Mind, 

For a Boy's Viſion ſmall Belief would find. 

The pious Child, by Promiſe bound, obe, d, 

Nor was the fatal Murther long delay'd : 
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By Quenda ſlain, he fell before his Time, 
Made a young Martyr by his Siſter's Crime, 
The Tale is told by venerable Bede, 
Which, at your better Leiſure, you may read. 
Macrobius too relates the Viſion ſent 
To the great Scipio, with the fam'd Event. 
Objections makes, but after makes Replies, 
And adds, that Dreams are often Prophecies. 
Of Daniel, you may read in Holy Writ, 
Who, when the King his Viſion did forget, 
Cou'd Word for Word the wond'rous Dream repeat, 
Nor leſs of Patriarch Fo/eph underſtand, 


j 


Who by a Dream inſlav'd th* Ægyptian Land, Th 
The Years of Plenty and of Dearth foretold, Fo! 
When, for their Bread, their Liberty they ſold, Th 
Nor muſt th' exalted Butler be forgot, ve 
Nor he whoſe Dream preſag'd his hanging Lot. 'Th 

And did not Cræſus the ſame Death foreſee, Ar 
Rais'd in his Viſion on a lofty Tree; He 
The Wife of Hector, in his utmoſt Pride, Fo 
Dreamt of his Death the Night before he dy'd: 1 
Well was he warn'd from Battle to refrain, 'T'} 
But Men to Death decreed are warn'd in vain: T. 
He dar'd the Dream, and by his fatal Foe was lain, 

Much more I know, which I forbear to ſpeak, At 
For ſee the ruddy Day begins to break : W 
Let this ſuffice, that plainly I foreſee As 
My Dream was bad, and bodes Adverſity ; N. 
But neither Pills nor Laxative I like, A 
They only ſerve to make a well-man ſick : 1 


Of theſe his Gain the ſharp Phyſician makes, A 
And often gives a Purge, but ſeldom takes; | A 
They not correct, but poiſon all the Blood, H 
And ne'er did any but the Doctors good. 
Their Tribe, Trade, Trinkets, I defy them all, A 
With ev'ry Work of *Pothecary's Hall, _— 

e eſe 
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Now roaming in the Yard he ſpurn'd the Ground, 
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Theſe melancholy Matters I forbear : 
But let me tell thee, Partlet mine, and ſwear, 
That when I view the Beauties of thy Face, 
I fear not Death, nor Dangers, nor Diſgrace : 
So may my Soul have Bliſs, as when I ſpy 
The Scarlet Red about thy Partridge Eye, 
While thou art conſtant to thy own true Knight, 72 
While thou art mine, aud I am thy Delight, 
All Sorrows at thy Preſence take their Flight. 
For true it is, as in Principio, 
Mulier eft hominis confufto, 
Madam, the Meaning of this Latin is, 
That Woman is to Man his ſovereign Bliſs. 
For when by Night I feel your tender Side, 
Though for the narrow Perch I cannot ride, 
Yet I have fuch a Solace in my Mind, 
'That all my boding Cares are caſt behind ; 
And ev'n already I forget my Dream: 
He ſaid, and downward flew from off the Beam, 
For Day-light now began apace to ſpring, 
The Thruſt to whiſtle, and the Lark to ſing. 
Then crowing clap'd his Wings, th” appointed Call 
To chuck his Wives together in the Hall. 

By this the Widow had unbarr'd the Door, 
And Chanticleer went ſtrutting out before, 
With Royal Courage, and with Heart ſo light, 
As ſhew'd he ſcorn'd the Viſions of the Night. 


And pave to Parlet the firſt Grain he found, 
Then often feather'd her with wanton Play, 
And trod her twenty Times ere Prime of Day; 
And took by Turns and gave ſo much Delight, 
Her Sifters pin'd with Envy at the Sight, 

He chuck'd again, when other Corns he found, 
And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a Foot to Ground, 


But 
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But ſwagger'd like a Lord about his Hall, 


And his ſev'n Wives came running at his Call. 

"T'was now the Month in which the World began, 
(If March beheld the firſt created Man:) 

And ſince the vernal Equinox, the Sun, 

In Aries twelve Degrees, or more had run, 

When caſting up his Eyes againſt the Light, 

Both Month, and Day, and Hour he meaſur'd right; 
And told more truly, than th' Ephemeris, 

For Art may err, but Nature cannot miſs. 

Thus numb'ring Times, and Seaſons in his Breaſt, 
His ſecond Crowing the third Hour confeſs'd. 
Then turning, ſaid to Parlet, See, my Dear, 

How lavifh Nature has adorn'd the Year; 

How the pale Primroſe, and blue Violet ſpring, 
And Birds eſſay their Throats diſus'd to ſing: 
All theſe are ours; and I with Pleauſure ſee 
Man ſtrutting on two Legs, and aping me! 
An unfledg'd Creature, of a lumpiſh Frame, 
Indew'd with fewer Particles of Flame: 

Our Dame {ſits couring o'er a Kitchen- fire, 

J draw freſh Air, and Nature's Works admire :- 
And ev*n this Day, in more Delight abound, 
Than fince I was an Egg, I ever found. 

The Time ſhall come when Chanticleer ſhall wiſh 

His Words unſaid, and hate his boaſted Bliſs : 
'The creſted Bird ſhall by Experience know, 
Fove made not him his Maſter- piece below; 
And learn the latter End of Joy is Woe; 

The Veſſel of his Bliſs to Dregs is run, 
And Heav'n will have him taſte his other Tun. 

Ye Wiſe draw near, and harken to my Tale, 
Which proves that oft the Proud by Flatt'ry fail : 
The Legend is as true I undertake 
As Triftraz is, and Launcelot of the Lake: 
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Which all our Ladies in ſuch Rev'rence hold, 
As if in Book of Martyrs it were told. 
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A Fox full fraught with ſeeming Sanctity, 
That fear'd an Oath, but, like the Devil, would lie, 
Who look'd like Lent, and had the holy Leer, 


And durit not Sin before he ſay'd his Pray'r: 
© This pious Cheat, that never ſuck'd the Blood, 


Nor chaw'd the Fleſh of Lambs, but when he cou'd 


Had paſs'd three Summers in the neighb'ring Wood: 0 


And muſing long, whom next to circumvent, 


On Chanticleer his wicked Fancy bent: 
And in his high Imagination caſt, 
Zy Stratagem to gratifie his Taſte. 


The Plot contriv'd, before the break of Day, 


| Saint Reynard thro? the Hedge had made his ways 


The Pale was next, but proudly with a Bound 


He lept the Fence of the forbidden Ground: 
© Yet fearing to be ſeen, within a Bed 
Of Coleworts he conceal'd his wily Head; 
There ſculk'd till Afternoon, and watch'd his Tim 
(as Murd'rers uſe) to perpetrate his Crime. 


i. 
O Hypocrite, ingenious to deſtroy, 


O Traitor, worſe than Sinen was to Trey; 


O vile Subverter of the Gallick Reign, 


More falſe than Gano was to Charlemaign / 


O Chanticleer, in an unhappy Hour 


= Didſt thou forſake the Safety of thy Bow'r : 
© Better for thee thou hadſt believ'd thy Dream, 
And not tha! Day deſcended from the Beam 


But here the Doors eagerly diſpute : 


Some hold Predeſtination abſolute : 


Some Clerks maintain, that Heav'n at firſt foreſees, 
And in the Virtue of Foreſight decrees. 


If this be ſo, then Preſcience binds the Will, 


And Mortals are not free to Good or Ill: 


Fo 
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For what he firſt foreſaw, he muſt ordain, 
Or ĩt's eternal Preſcience may be vain : 
As bad for us as Preſcience had not'been : 
For firſt, or laſt, he's Author of the Sin. 
And who ſays that, let the blaſpheming Man 
Say worſe ev'n of the Devil, if he can, 
For how can that Eternal Pow'r be juſt 
To puniſh Man, who fins becauſe he muſt ? 
Or, how can he reward a virtuous Deed, 
Which 1s not done by us ; but firſt decreed ? 

I cannot boult this Matter to the Bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can: 
If Preſcience can determine Actions ſo 
That we muft do, becauſe he did foreknow, 
Or that foreknowing, yet our Choice is free, 
Not forc'd to ſin by ſtrict Neceſſity : 
This ſtrict Neceſſity they ſimple call, 
Another Sort therc is conditional, 
The firſt ſo binds the Will, that Things foreknown 
By Spontaneity, not Choice, are done. 
Thus Galley-Slaves tug willing, at their Oar, 
Conſent to work, in Proſpect of the Shore; 
But wou'd not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. 
That other does not Liberty conſtrain, 
But Man may either act, or may refrain. 
Heav'n made us Agents free to Good or Ill, 
And forc'd it not, tho' he foreſaw the Will. 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human Race, 
And Preſcience only held the ſecond Place. 

If he could make ſuch Agents wholly free, 
I not diſpute ; the Point's too high for me; 
For Heav'n's unfathom'd Pow'r what Man can ſound, 
Or put to his Omnipotence a Bound ? 
He made us to his Image, all agree; 
That Image is the Soul, and that muſt be, 
Or not the Maker's Image, or be free. 
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But whether it were better Man had been 
By Nature bound to Good, not free to Sin, 
wave, for fear of Splitting on a Rock. 
The Tale I tell is only of a Cock; 
Who had not run the Hazard of his Life, 
Had he believ'd his Dream, and not his Wife: 
For Women, with a Miſchief to their Kind, 
| Prevert, with bad Advice, our better Mind. 
A Woman's Counfel brought us firſt to Woe, 
And made her Man his Paradiſe forego, 
Where at Heart's Eaſe he liv'd; and might have been 
As free from Sorrow as he was from Sin, 
For what the Devil had their Sex to do, 
That, born to Folly, they preſum'd to know, 
And could not ſee the Serpent in the Graſs? 
But I myſelf preſume, and let it paſs. 
Silence in Times of Suff”ring is the beſt, 
'Tis dangerous to diſturb a Hornet's Neſt, 
' In other Authors you may find enough, 
But all they ſay of Dames 1s 1dle Stuff, 
Legends of lying Waits together bound, 
The Wife of Bath would throw *em to the Ground: 
Theſe are the Words of Chanticleer, not mine, 
I honour Dames, and think their Sex divine, 
Now to continue what my Tale begun, 
Lay Madam Partlet baſking in the Sun, 
Breaſt-high in Sand: Her Siſters in a 10w, 
Enjoy'd the Beams above, the Warmth below, 
The Cock, that of his Fleſh was ever free, 
Sung merrier than the Mermaid in the Sea: 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his Eye, 
Among the Colworts on a Butterfl 
He ſaw falſe Reynard where he lay full low, 
I need not ſwear he had no liſt to Crow : 
But cry'd Cock, Cock, and gave a ſudden Start, 
As fore diſmaid and frighted © at his Heart, 


For 
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For Birds and Beaſts, inform'd by Nature, know 
Kinds oppoſite to theirs, and fly their Foe, 


So, Chanticleer, who never ſaw a Fox, 


Yet ſhunn'd him as a Sailor ſhuns the Rocks. - 
But the falſe Loon, who cou'd not work his Will 
By open Force, employ'd his flatt'ring Skill; 


I hope, my Lord, ſaid he, I not offend ; 


Are you afraid of me, that am your Friend? 


I were a Beaſt indeed to do you wrong, 


J. who have lov'd and honour'd you fo long: 


Stay, gentle Sir, nor take a falſe Alarm, 


For on my Soul I never meant you Harm, 


I come no Spy, nor as Traitor preſs, 
To learn the Secrets of your ſoft Receſs : 


Far be from Reynard ſo prophane a Thought, 
But by the Sweetneſs of your Voice was brought: 
For, as I bid my Beads, by Chance J heard, 


The Song as of an Angel in the Yard: 


A Song 


that wou'd have charm'd th” infernal Gods, 
And baniſh'd Horror from the dark Abodes : 

Had Orpheus ſung it in the neather Sphere, 

So much the Hymn had pleas'd the Tyrant's Ear, 

The Wife had been detain'd, to keep the Husband there. 


My Lord, your Sire familiarly I knew, 
A Peer deſerving ſuch a Son as you : 


He, with your Lady-Mother (whom Heay*n reſt) 
Has often grac'd my Houſe, and been my Gueſt: 
To view hisfliving Features does me Good, 

For I am your poor Neighbour in the Wood; 


And in my Cottage ſhou'd be proud ſee 
The worthy Heir of my Friend's Family. 
But ſince I ſpeak of Singin 
As with an upright Heart I Bfely may, 


That, ſave yourſelf, there breaths not on the Ground, 


„let me ſay, 


One like your Father for a Silver- ſound. 
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So ſweetly wou'd he wake the Winter-day, 
That Matrons to the Church miſtook their Way, 
And thought they heard the merry Organ play. 
And he to raiſe his Voice with artful Care, 
(What will not Beaux attempt to pleaſe the Fair!) 
On Tiptoe ſtood to ſing with greater Strength, 
And ſtretch'd his comely Neck at all the Length: 
And while he ftrain'd his Voice to pierce the Skies, 
As Saints in Raptures uſe, wonld ſhut his Eyes, 
That the Sound ſtriving thro” the narrow Throat, 
His winking might avail, to mend the Note, 

By this, in Song, he never had his Peer, 

From ſweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer ; 

Not Afaro's Muſe who ſung the mighty Man, 


c 


Nor Pindar's heav'nly Lyre, nor Horace when a Swan. 


Your Anceſtors proceed from Race divine, 

From Brennus and Beltnus is your Line: 

Who gave to {or'reign Rome ſuch loud Alarms, 

That ev'n the Prieſts were not excus'd from Arms, 
Beſides, a famous Monk of modern Times, 

Il left of Cocks recorded in his Rhimes, 

1'bat of a Pariſh-Prieſt the Son and Heir, 

(When Sous of Prieſts were from the Proverb clear) 

\fronted once a Cock of noble Kind, 

And either lam'd his Legs, or ſtruck him blind; 

For which the Clerk his Father was diſgrac'd, 

Aud in his Beneſice another plac'd. 

Now ſing, my Lord, if not for Love of me, 

| Yet for the Sake of ſweet Saint Charity; ' 
Make Hills, and Dales, and Earth and Heav'n rejoice. 

And emulate your Father's Angel-voice. 

Ihe Cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 

And proud beſide, as ſolar People are: 

Nor cou'd the Treaſon from the Truth deſcry, 

de was he raviſh'd with this Flattery : 


I. 


So 
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So much the more as from a little Elf, 
He had a high Opinion of himſelf : 
Tho! fickly, ſlender, and not large of Limb, 
Concluding all the World was made for him. 

Ye Princes rais'd by Poets to the Gods, 
And Alexander'd up in lying Odes, 
Believe not ev'ry flatt'ring Knave's Report, 
There's many a Reynard lurking in the Court; 
And he ſhall be receiv'd with more Regard 
And liſten'd to, than modeſt Truth is heard. 

This Chanticleer, of whom the Story ſings, 
Stood high upon his Toes, and clap'd his Wings; 
Then ftretch'd his Neck, and wink'd with both his Eyes, 
Ambitious, as he ſought th' Olympick Prize. 
But while he pain'd himſelf to raiſe his Note, 
Falſe Reynard ruſh'd, and caught him by the Throat. 
Then on his Back he laid the precious Load, 
And ſought his wonted Shelter of the Wood; 
Swiftly he made his Way, the Miſchief done, 
Of all unheeded, and purſu'd by none. 

Alas, what Stay 1s there in human State, 
Or who can ſhun inevitable Fate ? 
The Doom was written, the Decree was paſt, 
Ere the Foundations of the World were caſt ! 
In Aries though the Sun exalted ſtood, 
His Patron-Planet to procure his Good ; 
Yet Saturn was his mortal Foe, and he 
In Libra rais'd, oppos'd the ſame Degree: 
The Rays both good and bad, of equal Pow'r, 
Each thwarting other made a mingled Hour. 

On Friday-morn he dreamt this direſul Dream, 
Croſs to the worthy Native, in his Scheme ! 
Ah blisful Venus, Goddeſs of Delight, 
How cou'dſt thou ſuffer thy devoted Knight, 
On thy own Day to fall by Foe oppreſs'd, 

The Wight of all the World who ſerv'd thee beſt ? 
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Who true to Love, was all for Recreation, 


And minded not the Work of Propagation, 


Gaufride, who cou'dſt fo well in Rhime complain 
The Death of Richard with an Arrow lain, 
Why had not I thy Muſe, or thou my Heart, 
To ling this heavy Dirge with equal Art! 
That 1 like thee on Friday might complain; 
For cn that Day was Cæur de Lion lain. 

Not louder Cries when Jlium was in Flames, 
Were ſent to Heav'n by woful Trejar Dames, 
When Pyrrhus toſs'd on high his burniſh'd Blade, 


And offer'd Priam to his Father's Shade, 


Than for the Cock the widow'd Poultry made. 

Fair Partlet firft, when he was born from Sight, 

With ſovereign Shrieks bewail'd her captive Knight. 
Far louder than the Carthaginian Wife, 


When A/arutal her Husband loſt his Life, 
When ſhe beheld the ſmouldring Flames aſcend, 
And all the Punick Glories at an End: 


Willing into the Fires ſne plung'd her Head, 
With greater Eaſe than others ſcek their Bed. 
Not more aghaſt the Matrons of Renown, 

When Tyrant Nero burn'd th' imperial Town, 
Shriek'd for the downfall in a doleful Cry, 


For which their guiltleſs Lords were doom'd to die. 


Now to my Story I return again: 


The trembling Widow, and her Daughters twain, 
This woful cackling Cry with Horror heard, ; 
Of thoſe diſtracted Damſels in the Yard ; 

And Rarting up beheld the heavy Sight, 


How Reynard to the Foreſt took his Flight. 
And croſs his Back, as in triumphant Scorn, 


The Hope and Pillar of the Houſe was born. 


The Fox, the wicked Fox, was all the Cry; 
Out from his Houſe ran ev'ry Neighbour nigh : 
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The Vicar firſt, and after him the Crew, 
With Forks and Staves the Felon to purſue, 
Ran Coll our Dog, and Talbot with the Band, 
And Malkin, with her Diſtaff in her Hand: 
Ran Cow and Calf, and Family of Hogs, 
In Panick Horror of purſuing Dogs, 
With many a deadly Grunt and doleful Squeak, 
Poor Swine, as if their pretty Hearts would break. 
The Shouts of Men, the Women in Diſmay, 
With Shrieks augment the Terror of the Day. 
The Ducks that heard the Proclamation cry'd, 
And fear'd a Perſecution might betide, 
Full twenty Mile from 'Town their Voyage take, 
Obſcure in Ruſhes of the liquid Lake, 
The Geeſe fly o'er the Barn; the Bees in Arms, 
Drive headlong from their waxen Cells in Swarms. 
Fack Straw at London-ſtone, with all his Rout, 
Struck not the City with ſo loud a Shout ; 
Not when with Eng/i/ Hate they did purſue 
A French Man, or an unhelieving Jew : 
Not when the Welkin rung with one and all; ! 
And Echoes bounded back from Fox's Hall ; 
Earth ſeem'd to fink beneath, and Heav'n above to fall.) 
With Might and Main they chas'd the murd'rous Fox, 
With Brazen 'Trumpets, and inflated Box, 
To kindle Mars with military Sounds, 
Nor wanted Horns t'inſpire ſagacious Hounds. 

But ſee how Fortune can confound the Wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turn the Dice. 
The captive Cock, who ſcarce cou'd draw his Breath, 
And lay within the very Jaws of Death ; 
Yet in this Agony his Fancy wroughs, 
And Fear ſupply'd him with this happy Thought : 
Your's is the Prize, victorious Prince, ſaid he, 
The Vicar my Defeat, and all the Village ſee. 
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Enjoy your friendly Fortune while you may, 

And bid the Churls, that envy you the Prey, 

Call back their mungril Curs, and ceaſe their Cry, 
See Fools, the Shelter of the Wood 1s nigh, 

And Chanticleer in your Defpight ſhall die. 
He ſhall be pluck'd, and eaten to the Bone. 

Tis well advis'd, in Faith it ſhall be done; 

This Reynard ſaid: But as the Word he ſpoke, 

The Pris' ner with a Spring from Priſon broke: 
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Then ſtretch'd his feather'd Fans with all his Might, 


And to the neighb'ring Maple wing'd his Fight. 
Whom when the Traitor ſafe on Tree beheld, 
He curs'd the Gods, with Shame and Sorrow fill'd ; 
Shame for his Folly ; Sorrow out of Time, 
For Plotting an unprofitable Crime : 
Yet maſt'ring both, th* Artificer of Lies 
Renews th' Aſſault, and his laſt Batt'ry tries, 
Though I, faid he, did ne' er in Thought offend, 
How juſtly may my Lord ſuſpe@ his Friend? 
! Th' Appearance tis againſt me, I confeſs, 
Who ſeemingly have put you in Diſtreſs: 
roa, if your Goddnefs does not plead my Caufe, 
, May think I broke all hoſpitable Laws, 
To bear you from your Palace yard by Might, 
And put your noble Perſon in a Fright : 
This, fince you take it ill, I muſt repent, 
Though, Heav'n can witneſs, with no bad Injent ; 
Ipractis'd it, to make you taſte your Cheer 
With double Pleaſure, firſt prepar'd by Fear. 
So loyal Subjects often ſeize the Prince, 


Forc'd (for his Good) to ſeeming Violence, 

Vet mean his ſacred Perſon not the leaſt Offence. 

Deſcend ; ſo help me Jove as you ſhall find 

That Reynard comes of no diſſembling Kind. 
Nay, quoth the Cock; but I beſhrew us both, 

Enjoy FFI I believe a Saint upon his Oath: 
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An honeſt Man may take a Knave's Advice, 

But Idiots only may be cozen'd twice : 

Once warn'd is well bewar'd : Not flatt'ring Lies 
Shall ſooth me more to ſing with winking Eyes, 
And open Mouth, for Fear of catching F * 
Who blind fold walks upon a River's Brim, 
When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv'd to ſwim ? 
Better, Sir Cock, let all Contention ceaſe, 

Come down, ſaid Reynard, let us treat of Peace. 
A Peace with all my Soul, ſaid Chanticleer ; 
But, with your Favour, I will treat it here: 

And leait the Truce with Treaſon ſhould be mixt. 
Tis my Concern to have the Tree betwixt, 
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In this plain Fable you th' Effect may ſee 
Of Negligence, and fond Credulity : 
And learn beſides of Flatt'rers to beware, 
The moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 
The Cock and Fox, the Fool and Knave imply; 
The Truth is moral, though the Tale a Lie, 
Who ſpoke in Parables, I dare not ſay; 
But ſure, he knew it was a pleaſing Way, | 
Sound Senſe, by plain Example, to convey. 
And in Heathen Author we may find, 
That Pleaſure with Inſtruction ſhould be join'd : 
So take the Corn, and leave the Chaff behind. 
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THEODORE and HONORIA. 
F R O M 
FE 


e all the Cities in Romanian Lands, [Rands: 
he chief, and moſt renown'd Ravenna 
Tay boa in ancient Times with Arms and 
rts 
Dt MI And rich Inhabitants, with generous Hearts, 
3 Tt D the Brave, above the reſt, 
With Giſts of Fortune and of Nature bleſs'd, 
The foremoſt Place for Wealth and Honour held, 
And all in Feats of Chivalry excell'd. 
This noble Youth to Madneſs Tov'd a Dame, 
Of high Degree, Honoria was her Name: | 
Fair as the Faireſt, but of haughty Mind, 
And fiercer than became fo ſoft a Kind; 
Proud of her Birth; (for Equal ſhe had none;) 
The reſt ſhe ſcorn'd ; but hated him alone. 
His Gifts, his conſtant Courtſhip, nothing gain'd ; 
For ſhe, the more he lov'd, the more diſdain'd; 
He liv'd with all the Pomp he cou'd deviſe, 0 


At Tilts and Turnaments obtain'd the Prize, 
But found no Favour in his Lady's Eyes: 
Relentleſs as a Rock, the lofty Maid 

Turn'd all to Poiſon that he did, or ſaid ; 
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Nos Pray'rs, nor Tears, nor offer'd Vows could move; 
The Work went backward ; and the more he ſtrove 


J advance his Sute, the farther from her Love, 
Weary*d at length, and wanting Remedy, 

He doubted oft, and oft refofv'd to die. 

But Pride ftood ready to prevent the Blow, 

For who would die to gratify a Foe ? 

His gen'rous Mind diſdain'd ſo mean a Fate: 

That paſs'd, his next Endeavour was to hate. 

But .vainer that Relief than all the reſt, 

The leſs hg hop'd, with more Defire poſſeſs'd; 


Love ſtood the Siege, and would not yield his Breaft, 
Change was the next, but Change deceiv'd his Care; 


He ſought a Fairer, but found none ſo fair. 

He would bave worn her out by flow Degrees, 
As Men by fatting ſtarve th' untam'd Diſeaſe: 
Rat preſent Love requir'd a preſent Eaſe, 
Leoking he feeds alone his famiſh'd Eyes, 

Feeds lingring Death, bus looking not he dies. 
Yer ſtill he choſe the longeſt Way to Fate, 
Waiting at once his Life, and his Eſtate, 

His Friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, 
For what Advice can eaſe a Lovers Pain! 
Abſence, the beſt Expedient they could find 
Might ſave the Fortune, if not cure the Mind : 
This Means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, 
Yet after much Purſuit, at length obtain'd. 

Hard, you may think it was, to give Conſent, 
But, ſtruggling with his own Deſires, he went: 
With large Expence, and with a pompous Train, 
Provided, as to viſit France or Spain, 

Or for ſome diſtant NN o'er the Main. 


onfin'd within the Purlieus of his Court: 


Three Miles he went, nor farther could retreat ; 
His Travels ended at his Country Seat: 


ings, and cut him ſhort, 
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To Chaſſis pleaſing Plains he took his Way, 
There pitch'd his Tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
The Spring was in the Prime; the neighb'ring Groye 
Supply'd with Birds, the Choriflers of Love: 
Mufick unbought, that miniſter'd Delight 
To Morning-walks, and lulPd his Cares by Night: 
There he diſcharg'd his Friends; but not th Expence 
Of frequent Treats, and proud Magnificence. 
He liv'd as Kings retire, tho' more at large 
From publick Buſineſs, yet with equal Charge ; 
With Houſe, and Heart ſtill open to receive; 
As well content, as Love would give him Leave : 
He would have liv'd more free; but many a Gueſt, 
Who could forfake the Friend, purſu'd the Feaſt. 
It happ'd one Morning, as his Fancy led, 
Before his uſual Hour, he left his Bed; 
To walk within a lonely Lawn, that ſtood 
On ev'ry Side ſurrounded by the Wood: 
Alone he walk'd, to pleaſe his penſive Mind, 
And ſought the deepeſt Solitude to find : 
"Twas in a Grove of ſpreading Pines he ſtray'd; 
The Winds within the quiv'ring Branches plaid, c 
And Dancing-Trees a mournful Muſick made. 
The Place itſelf was ſuiting to his Care; 
Uncouth, and Savage; as the cruel Fair. 
He wander'd on, 2 where he went, 
Loſt in the Wood, and all on Love intent: 
The Day already half his Race had run, 
And ſummon'd him to due Repaſt at Noon, 
| But Love could feel no Hunger but his own. 
'  Whiltt liſt'ning to the murm'ring Leaves he: ſtood, 


; More than a Mile immers'd within the Wood, 
At once the Wind was laid; the whiſp'ring Sound 


Was dumb; a nfing Earthquake rock'd the Ground: 
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With deeper Brown the Grove was overſpread ; 

A ſudden Horror ſeiz'd his giddy Head, 

And his Ears tinkled, and his Colour fled. 

Nature was in Alarm; ſome Danger nigh 

Seem'd threaten'd, though unſeen to mortal Eye. 

Unus'd to fear, he ſummon'd all his Soul, 

And itood colle&ted in himſelf, and whole; 

Not long: For ſoon a Whirlwind roſe around, 

And from afar he heard a ſcreaming Sound, 

As of a Dame diſtreſs'd, who cry'd for Aid, 

And fill'd with loud Laments the ſecret Shade. 
A Thicket cloſe beſide the Grove there ſtood, 

With Briers and Brambles choak'd, and dwarfiſh 

From thence the Noiſe : which now approaching 

With more diſtinguiſh'd Notes invades his Ear: 

He rais'd his Head, and ſaw a beauteous Maid, 


Wood : 
near, 


With Hair diſhevelPd, iſſuing through the Shade; 
Stripp'd of her Cloaths, and e'en thof- Parts reveal'd, 


Which modeſt Nature keeps from Sight conceaPd 


Her Face, her Hands, her naked Limbs were torn, 
With paſling thro” the Brakes, and prickly Thorn, 


Two Maſtiffs gaunt and grim her Flight purſu'd, 
And oft their faſten'd Fangs in Blood emhru'd * 
Oft they came up and pinch'd her tender Side, 

Mercy, O Mercy, Heav'n, ſhe ran, and cry'd; 


When Heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their Hold again, 


Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. 
Not far behind, a Knight of ſwarthy Face, 
High on a Cole-black Steed purſu'd the Chace ; 


With flaſhing Flames his ardent Eyes were fill'd, 


And in. his. Hands a naked Sword he held: 

He chear'd the Dogs to follow her who fled, , 

And vow'd Revenge on her devoted Head. 
As Theodore was born of noble Kind, 

The brutal Action rouz'd his manly Mind: 
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Mov'd with unworthy Uſage of the Maid, 
He, though unarm'd, reſolv'd to give her Aid. 
A ſaplin Pine he wrench'd from out the Ground, 
The readieſt Weapon that his Fury found. | 
Thus furniſh'd for Offence, he croſs'd the Way 
Betwixt the graceleſs Villain, and his Prey. 

The Knight came thund'ring on, but from afar, . 
Thus in impertous Tone forbad the War: 
Ceaſe, Theodore, to proffer vain Relief, 
Nor ſtop the Vengeance of ſo juſt a Grief; 
But give me Leave to ſeize my deſtin'd Prey, 
And let eternal Juſtice take the Way : 
I but revenge my Fate; diſdain'd, bower'd, 
And ſuff' ring Death for this ungrateful Maid. 

He ſay'd ; at once diſmounting from the Steed; 
For now the Hell-hounds with ſuperior Speed 
Had reach'd the Dame, and faſt'ning on her Side, 
The Ground with iſſuing Streams of Purple dy'd. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly Fright, 
With chatt'ring Teeth and briſtling Hair upright ;. 
Yet arm'd with inborn Worth, Whate'er, ſaid he, 
Thou art, who know'ſt me better than I thee; 
Or prove thy rightful Cauſe, or be defy'd: 
The Spectre, fiercely ſtaring, thus reply'd. 

Know, Theodore, thy Anceſtry I claim, 
And Guido Cawalcanti was my Name, 
One common Sire our Fathers did beget, . 
My Name and Story ſome remember yet: 
Thee, then a Boy, within my Arms I laid, 
When for my Sins I lov'd this haughty Maid ;; 
Not leſs ador'd in Life, nor ſerv'd by me, 
Than proud Hozoria now is lov'd by thee, 
What did I not her ſtubborn Heart to gain? . 5 | 
But all my Vows were anſwer'd with Diſdain ? | 
She.ſcorn'd my Sorrows, and deſpis'd my Pain. 
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Long Time I dragg'd my Days in fruitleſs Care; W 
Then loathing Life, and plung'd in deep Deſpair, Be 
To finiſh my unhappy Life, I fell As 
On this ſharp Sword, and now am damn'd in Hell. 80 
Short was her Joy; for ſoon th” inſulting Maid To 
By Heav'n's Decree in the cold Grave was laid, Co 
And as in unrepented Sin ſhe dy'd, M. 
Doom'd to the ſame bad Place, is puniſh'd for her Pride; | 
Becauſe ſhedceem'd I well deſerv'd to die, As 
And made a Merit of her Cruelty | As 
There, then, we met; both try'd, and both were caſt, ms 
And this irrevocable Sentence paſs'd ; Bec 
That ſhe whom 1 ſo long purſu'd in vain, ; 
Should ſuffer from my Hands a lingring Pain: Up 
Renew'd to Life, .that ſhe might daily die, An 
I daily doom' d. to follow, the to fly ; Pre 
No more a Lover but a mortal Foe, . 
1 ſeek her Life (for Love is none below :) Pu: 
As often as my Dogs with better Speed Th 
Arreſt her Flight, is ſne to Death decreed. An 
Then with this fatal Sword, on Which I dy'd, | 
I pierce her open'd Back or tender Side, An 
And tear that harden'd Heart from out her Breaſt, ¶ Feaſt. Sur 
Which, with her Entrails, makes my hungry Hounds a He 
Nor lies ſhe long, but as her Fates ordain, Bu 
Springs apo Life, and freſh to ſecond Pain, 4s Th 
Is fav'd to Day, Fe-morrow to be ſlain. {| But 
This, vers'd in Death, th' infernal Knight relates, His 
And then for Proof fulfill'd their common Fates; But 
Her Heart and Bowels through her Back he drew, Fre 
And fed the Hounds that help'd him to purſue. Ret 
Stern look'd the Fiend, as ſruſtrate of his Will, WI 
t half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. An 
And now the Soul expiring through the Wound, Fro 
Had left tht Body breachlefs on the Ground, - 5 1 
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When thus the griſly Spectre ſpoke again: 
Behold the Fruit of ill-rewarded Pain: 
As many Months as I ſuſtain'd her Hate, 
So many Years is ſhe condemn'd by Fate 
To daily Death; and ev'ry ſeveral Place, 
Conſcious of her Diſdain, and wy Diſgrace, 
Muſt witneſs her juſt Puniſhment ; and be 
A Scene of Triumph and Revenge to me. 
As in this Grove I took my laſt Farewel, 
As on this very Spot of Earth I fell, 
As Friday ſaw me die, ſo ſhe my Prey 
Becomes ev'n here, on this revolving Day. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the Virgin from the Ground 
Upitarted freſh, already clos'd the Wound, 
And unconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her Flight along the Shore : 
The Hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with Fleſh and Blood, 
Purſue their Prey, and feek their wonted Food : | 
The Fiend remounts his Courſer ; mends his Pace, 
And all the Viſion vaniſh'd from the Place. 

Long ſtood the noble Youth oppreſs'd with Awe, 
And ſtupid at the wond'rous Things he ſaw 
Surpaſſing common Faith; tranſgreſſing Nature's Law. 
He would have been aſleep, and wiſh'd to wake, 
But Dreams, he knew, no long Impreſſion make, 
Though ſtrong at firſt: If Viſion, to what End, 7 
But ſuch as muſt his future State portend ? 
His Love the Damſel, and himſelf the Fiend. 
But yet reflecting that it could not be 
From Heav'n, which cannot impious Acts decree, 
Reſolv'd within himſelf to ſhun the Snare 
Which Hel for his Deſtruction did prepare; 
And as his better Genius ſhould direct, 
From an ill Cauſe to draw a good Effect. 

Inſpir'd from Heav'n he homeward took his Way, 
Nor pall'd his new Deſign with long delay: 5 
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But of his Train a truſty Servant ſent 
To call his Friends together at his Tent. 
They came, and uſual Salutations paid, 
With Words premeditated thus he ſaid : 
What you have often counſell'd, to remove 
My vain Purſuit of unregarded Love; 
By Thrift my finking Fortune to repair, 
Tho? late, yet is at laſt become my Care: 
My Heart ſhall be my own; my vaſt Expence 
Reduc'd to Bounds, by timely Providence : 
This only I require; invite for me 
Honoria, with her Father's Family, . 
Her Friends, and mine; the Cauſe I ſhall diſplay, 
On Friday next, for that's th* appointed Day. 
Well pleas'd were all his Friends, the Taſk was light; 
The Father, Mother, Daughter they invite ; 
Hardly the Dame was drawn to this Repaſt ; 
But yet reſolv'd, becauſe it was the laſt, 
The Day was come; the Gueſts invited came, 
Ard, with the reſt, th' inexorable Dame: 
A Feaft prepar'd with riotous Expence, 
Much Coſt, more Care, and molt Magnificence. 
The Place ordain'd was in that haunted Grove, 
Where the revenging Ghoſt purſu'd his Love: 
The Tables in a proud Pavilion ſpread, 
With Flow'rs below, and Tiſſue over- head. 
The reſt in Rank; Honoria chief in Place, f 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her Face: | | 
To front the Thicket, and behold the Chace. 
The Feaſt was ſerv'd; the Time ſo well forecaſt, 
That juſt when the Deſſert, and Fruits were plac'd, 
The Fiend's Alarm began; the hollow Sound 
Sung in the Leaves, the Foreit ſhook. around, 
Air | lacken'd; rowl'd the Thunder; groan'd to Ground. 
Nor long before the loud Laments ariſe, 
Of one diltreſs'd, and Maſtifts mingled Cries ; 
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And firſt the Dame came ruſhing through the Wood, 

And next the famiſh'd Hounds that ſought their Food 

And grip'd her Flanks,and oſt eſſay d their Jaws in Blood. 

Laſt came the Felon on the ſable Steed, 

Arm'd with his naked Sword, and urg'd his Dogs to Speed: 

She ran, and cry'd; her Flight directly bent, 

(A Gueſt unbidden) to the fatal Tent, | 

The Sceneof Death, and Place ordain'd for Puniſhment. \ 

Loud was the Noiſe, aghaſt was every Gueſt, 

The Women ſhriek'd, the Men forſook the Feaſt ; 

The Hounds at nearer Diſtance hoarſly bay'd ; 

The Hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary Maid, ü 

She rent the Heav'n with loud Laments, imploring Aid. 
The Gallants, to protect the Lady's Right, 

Their Fauchions brandiſh'd at the griſly Spright; 

High on his Stirrups, he provok'd the Fight. 

Then on the Crowd he caſt a furious Look, 

And wither'd all their Strength before he ſtrook: 

Back, on your Lives; let be, ſaid he, my Prey, 

And let my Vengeance take the deſtin'd Way. 

Vain are your Arms, and vainer your Defence, 

Againſt th' eternal Doom of Providence: 

Mine is th' ungrateful Maid by Heav*n. deſign'd: 

Mercy ſhe would not give, nor Mercy ſhall ſhe find. 

At this the former Tale again he told 

With thund'ring Tone, and dreadful to behold : 

Sunk were their Hearts with Horror of the Crime, 

Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond Time, 

But bore each other back ; ſome knew the Face, 

And all had heard the much-lamented Caſe 

Of him who fell for Love, and this the fatal Place. 
And now th” infernal Miniſter advanc'd, 

Seiz'd the due Victim, and with Fury launch'd 

Her Back, and piercing through her inmoſt Heart, 

Drew. backward, as before, th' offending Part. 
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The reeking Entrails next he tore away, 

And to his meagre Maſtiffs made a Prey: 

The pale Aſſiſtants on each other ſtar'd, | 

With gaping Mouths for iffuing Words prepar'd ; 

The ſtill- born Sounds upon the Palate hung, 

And dy'd imperfe& on the faltring Tongue. 

The Fright was generat ; but the female Band 

(A helpteſs Train) in more Confufion ſtand ; 

With Horror ſhuddring, on a Heap they ran, 

Sick at the Sight of hateful Juſtice done; [their own. 

For Conſcience rung th* Alarm, and made the Caſe 
So ſpread upon a Lake with upward Eye 

A plump of Fowl, behold their Foe on high, 

They cloſe theit trembling Troop ; and all attend 

On whom the ſowſing Eagle will deſcend. 
But moſt the proud Honcria fear'd th' Event, 

And thought to her alone the Viſion ſent, 


Heav'n's Juſtice, Theedore's revengeful Kind, 

And the ſame Fate to the ſame Sin afſign'd; 
Already ſees herſelf the Monſter's Prey, 

And feels her Heart and Entrails torn away. 

*T'was a mute Scene of Sorrow, mix'd with Fear, 
Still on the Table lay th* unfiniſh'd Cheer ; 

The Knight and hungry Maftiffs ſtood around, 

The mangled Dame lay breathleſs on the Ground: 
When on a ſudden, re-inſpir'd with Breath, 

Again ſhe roſe, a ain to ſuffer Death; 

Nor ſtay'd the Hell-hounds, nor the Hunter ſtay'd, 
But föllow'd, as before, the flying Maid: —_ 
'Th* Avenger took from Earth th“ avenging Sword, 
And mounting, light as Air, his fable Steed he ſpurr'd: 
The Clouds diſpell'd, the Sky reſum'd her Light, 
And Nature ſtood recover'd of her Fright. 

But Fear, the laſt of Uk, remain'd behind, 
And Horror heavy ſate on ev'ry Mind. 


Her Guilt preſents to her diſtracted Mind 0 
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Nor Theodore incourag'd more his Feaſt, 
But ſternly look'd, as hatching in his Breaſt 
Some deep Deſign; which when Honoria view'd, 
The freſh Impulſe her former Fright renew'd: 
She thought herſelf the trembling Dame who fled, , 
And him the griſly Ghoſt that ſpurr'd th” infernal Steed: 
The more diſmay'd, for when the Gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous Hoſt ſaluting all the Crew, 5 
Regardleſs paſs'd her oer; nor grac'd with kind Adieu.) 
That Sting infix*d within her haughty Mind, 
The Downfal of her Empire ſhe divin'd ; 
And her proud Heart with ſecret Sorrow pin'd. 
Home as they went, the ſad Diſcourſe renew'd 
Of the relentleſs Dame to Death purſu'd, 
And of the Sight obſcene ſo lately view'd, | 
None durft arraign the righteous Doom ſke bore, 
Ev'n they who pity'd moſt, yet blam'd her more: 
The Parallel they needed not to name, 
But in the Dead they damn'd the living Dame. 
At ev'ry little Noiſe ſhe Iook'd behind, 
For ſtill the Knight was preſent to ber Mind: 1 
And anxious oft ſhe ſtarted on the Way, Wie 
And thought the Horſeman-Ghoſt came thundring tor his 
Return'd, ſhe took her Bed, with little Reſt, 
But in ſhort Slumbers dreamt the funeral Feaſt : 
Awak'd, ſhe turn'd her Side, and flept again; | 
The fame black Vapours mounted in her Brain, 
And the fame Dreams return'd with double Pain. 
Now forc'd to wake, becauſe afraid to ſleep, 
Her Blood all fever'd, with a furious Le 
She ſprung from Bed, diſtracted in her Mind, i 
And fear'd, at ev'ry Step, a twitching Spright behind. 
Darkling and defp'rate with a ſtagg'ring Pace, 
Of Death afraid, and conſcious of Diſgrace; 
Fear, Pride, Remorſe, at once her Heart aſſail'd, 
| Pride put Remorſe to flight, but Fear prevail'd. 
* Friday, 
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Friday, the fatal Day, when next it came, 
Her Soul forethought the Fiend would change his Game, 
And her purſue, or Theodore be ſlain, 
And two Ghoſts join their Packs to hunt her o'er the Plain, 
This dreadful Image fo poſſeſs'd her Mind, 
That deſp'rate any Succour elſe to find, 
She ceas'd all farther Hope; and now began 
To make Reflection on th' unhappy Man. 
Rich, Brave, and Young, who palt Expreflion lov'd, 
Proof to Diſdain ; and not to be remov'd: 
Of all the Men reſpected and admir'd, 
Of all the Dames, except herſelf, deſir'd. 
Why not of her? Preferr'd above the reſt | | 
By him with knightly Deeds, and open Love profeſs'd ? 
So had another been; where he his Vows addreſs'd 
This quell'd her Pride, yet other Doubts remain'd, 
That once difdainjng ſhe might be diſdain'd, 
The Fear was juſt, but greater Fear prevail'd, 
Fear of her Life by helliſh Hounds aſſail'd: 
He took a low'ring Leave; but who can tell, 
What outward Hate, might inward Love conceal ? 
Her Sexes Arts ſhe knew, and why not then, 
Might deep diſſembling have a Place in Men? 
Here Hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, 
She fix'd on this her utmoſt Remedy; 
Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 
"Twas Time enough at laſt on Death to call, 
The Precipice in Sight: A Shrub was all, { 
That kindly ſtood betwixt to break the fatal Fall, 
One Maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt, 
Secure of her, the Secret ſhe confeſs'd : 
And now the chearful Light her Fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the Truth conceal'd, 
But put the Woman off, and ſtood reveal'd : 
With Faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 
If Pity yet had Place, and reconcile her Foe; 


ts 
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The welcome Meſſage made, was ſoon receiv'd ; 


»Twas what he wiſh'd, and hop'd, but ſcarce believ'd ; 


Fate ſeem'd a fair Occaſion to preſent, 

He knew the Sex, and fear'd ſhe might repent, 
Should he delay the Moment of Content. | 
There yet remain'd to gain her Friends (a Care 
The Modeſty of Maidens well might ſpare ;) 
But ſhe with ſuch a Zeal the Caufe embrac'd, 
(As Women, where they will, are all in Haſte) 
That Father, Mother, and the Kin beſide, 
Were overborn by Fury of the Tide: 


With full Conſent of all, ſne chang'd her State, 


Reſiſtleſs in her Love, as in her Hate. 

By her Example warn'd, the reſt beware; 
More Eaſie, leſs Imperious, were the Fair; 
And that one Hunting which the Devil deſign'd 
For one fair Female, loſt him half the Kind 


CEYAX 


CE xX and ALC VYVONE. 


—_— 


Connection or THis FABLE WITH THE FORMER, 


Ceyx, the Son of I.ucifer (the Morning Star) and King of 

Trachin in Theſſaly, was married to Alcyone Daughter 
zo Aolus God of the Winds. Both the Huſband and th 
Wife loved each.other with an entire Ahection. Dædalion, 
the elder Brother of Ceyx (whom he ſucceeded) having 
been turned irito a Falcon by Apollo, and Chione, Dæda- 
lion's Daughter, /lain by Diana, Ceyx prepares a Ship to 
fail to Claros there to conſult the Oracle of Apollo, and 
(as Ovid ſeems to intimate) to enquire how the Anger of 
the Gods might be atoned. 


I: N HES E Prodigies affect the pious Prince, 
— But more perplex' d with thoſe that happen'd 
r A 

Ay. porpoſe to fetk the Clarian God, 


SW Avording Delphos, his more fam'd Abode; 
Since Phlegyan Robbers made unfafe the Road, 

Yet could he not from her he lov'd ſo well, 

The fatal Voyage, he reſolv'd, conceal ; 

But when ſhe ſaw her Lord prepar'd to part, 

A deadly Cold ran ſhiv*ring to her Heart: 

Her faded Cheeks are chang'd to Boxen Hue, 

And in her Eyes the Tears are ever new : 

She thrice _ to ſpeak ; her Accents hung 


And faltring dy'd unfiniſh'd on her Tongue, 


Or 
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DODr vaniſh'd into Sighs: With long Delay 
' Her Voice return'd; and found the wonted Way. 
I Tell me, my Lord, ſhe ſaid, what Fault unknown 
Thy once belov'd gone has done? f 
Whither, ah whither is thy Kindneſs gone! 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his Wife, 
And unconcern'd forſake the Sweets of Life? 
What can thy Mind to thrs long Journey move, 
Or need'it thou Abſence to renew thy Love ? 
| Yet, if thou go'ſt by Land, tho' Grief poſſeſs 
My Soul ev'n then, my Fears will be the leſs, 
But ah! be warn'd to ſhun the watry Way, 
The Face is frightful of the ſtormy Sea. 
For late I ſaw a-drift disjointed Planks, 
And empty Tombs erected on the Banks. 
Nor let falſe Hopes to Truft betray thy Mind, 
Becauſe my Sire in Caves conſtrains the Wind, 
Can with a Breath their clam'rous Rage appeaſe, 
They fear his Whiſtle, and forſake the Seas; 
Not ſo, for once indulg'd, they ſweep the Main; 
Deaf to the Call, or hearing hear in vain ; 
But bent on Miſchief bear the Waves before, 
And not content with Seas, inſult the, Shore, 
When Ocean, Air, and Earth, at once engage, 
And rooted Foreſts fly before their Rage : 
At once the claſhing Clouds to Battel move, 
And Lightnings run acroſs the Fields above: 
I know them well, and mark'd their rude Comport, 
While yet a Child, within my Father's Court : 
In Times of Tempeſt they command alone, 
And he but ſits precarious on the Throne : 
The more I know, the more my Fears augment, 
And Fears are oft prophetick of th* Event. 
But if not Fears, or Reaſons will prevail, 
If Fate has fix'd thee obſtinate to ſail, 
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Go not without thy Wife, but let me bear 
My Part of Danger with an equal Share, 


Ceyx and Alcyone. 


And preſent, what I ſuffer only fear: 

Then o'er the bounding Billows ſhall we fly, 
Secure to live together, or to die. 

Theſe Reaſons mov'd her ſtarlike Huſband's Heart, 
But ſtill he held his Purpoſe to depart : 

For as he lov'd her equal to his Life, 

He wou'd not to the Seas expoſe his Wife; 
Nor cou'd be wrought his Voyage to refrain, 
But ſought by Arguments to ſooth her Pain : 
Nor theſe avaiFd ; at length he lights on one, 


With which ſo difficult a Cauſe he won: 
My Love, ſo ſhort an Abſence ceaſe to fear, 
For by my Father's holy Flame, I ſwear, 
Before two Moons their Orb with Light adorn, 
If Heav'n allow me Life, I will return. 


This Promiſe of ſo ſhort a Stay prevails ; 
He ſoon equips the Ship, ſupplies the Sails, 
And gives the Word to launch ; ſhe trembling views 


This Pomp of Death, and parting Tears renews: 


Lalt with a Kiſs, ſhe took a long Farewel, 


Sigh'd, with a ſad Preſage, and ſwooning fell: 
While Ceyx ſeeks Delays, the luſty Crew, 

Rais'd on their Banks, their Oars in order drew 
To their broad Breaſts, the Ship with fury flew, 
Queen recover'd rears ter humid Eyes, 


The 


And firſt her Huſband on the Poop eſpies 
Shaking his Hand at Diſtance on the Main; 


She took the Sign ; and ſhook her Hand again. 
Still as the Ground recedes, contracts her View 
With ſharpen'd Sight, till ſhe no longer knew 
The much-lov'd Face; that Comfort loſt ſupplies 
With leſs, and with the Galley feeds her Eyes; 


The Galley born from View by riſing Gales, 
She follow'd with her Sight the flying Sails: 


Wher 
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When ev'n the flying Sails were ſeen no more, 
Forſaken of all Sight, ſhe left the Shore. 

Then on her Bridal-Bed her Body throws, 

And ſought in Sleep her weary'd Eyes to cloſe : 
Her Husband's Pillow, and the widow'd Part 
Which once he preſs'd, renew'd the former Smart. 

And now a Breeze from Shore began to blow, 
The Sailors ſhip their Oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their Yards a-trip, and all their Sails 
Let fall, to court the Wind, and catch the Gales : 
By this the Veſſel half her Courſe had run, 

And as much reſted till the riſing Sun; 

Both Shores were loſt to Sight, when at the Cloſe 
Of Day, a ſtiffer Gale at Eaſt aroſe : 

The Sea grew White, the rowling Waves from far, 
Like Heralds, firſt denounce the wat'ry War. 

This ſeen, the Maſter ſoon began to cry, 
Strike, ſtrike the Top-ſail ; let the Main-ſheet fly, 
And furl your Sails: the Winds repel the Sound, 
And in the Speaker's Mouth the Speech is drown'd, 
Yet of their own Accord, as Danger taught 
Each in his Way, officiouſly they wrought ; 

Some ſtow their Oars, or ſtop the leaky Sides, 
Another holder yet the Yard beſtrides, 

And folds the Sails; a fourth with Labour, laves 
Th' intruding Seas, and Waves ejects on Waves. 

In this Confuſion while their Work they ply, 

The Winds augment the Winter of the Sky, 
And wage inteſtine Wars; the ſuff”ring Seas 
Are toſs'd, and mingled as their Tyrants pleaſe, 
The Maſter wou'd command, but in Deſpair 
Of Safety, ſtands amaz'd with ſtupid Care, 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid he knows, 
Th ungovern'd Tempeſt to ſuch Fury grows: 
Vain is his Force, and vainer is his Skill; 
With ſuch. a Concourſe comes the Flood of III: 
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The Cries of Men are mix'd with rattling Shrowds ; 
Seas daſh on Seas, and Clouds encounter Clouds: 


At once from Eaſt to Weſt, from Pole to Pole, 
The forky Laghtnings flaſh, the roaring 'Thunders roul. 


Now Waves on 
And in the Fires above, the Water fries : 
When Yellow Sands are ſifted from below, 


aves aſcending ſcale the Skies 


The glitt'ring Billows give a golden Show: 
And when the fouler Bottom ſpews the Black, 


The Stygian Dye the tainted Waters take: 


Then frothy White appear the flatted Seas, 


And change their Colour, changing their Difeaſc, 


Like various Fits the Trachin Veſſel finds, 

And now ſublime, ſhe rides upon the Win 

As from a lofty Summit looks from high, 
And from the Clouds beholds the neather 


Now from the Depth of Hell they lift their Sight, 


And at a Diſtance ſee ſuperior Light : 
The laſhing Billows make a loud Report, 
And beat her Sides, as batt'ring Rams a F 
Or as a Lyon, bounding in his Way 
With Force r 

Sidelong to ſeize; or unapal'd with Fear 


ds; 
Sky; 


ort: 


ars againſt his Prey; 


Springs on the Toils, and ruſhes on the Spear: 
So Seas impell'd by Winds with added Pow'r 
Aſſault the Sides, and o'er the Hatches tow'r. 


The Planks (their pitchy Cov'rings waſh'd away) 


Now yield ; and now a yawning Breach di 
The roaring Waters with a hoſtile Tide 


ſplay : 


Ruſh through the Ruins of her gaping Side. 

Mean Time in Sheets of Rain the Sky deſcends, 
Ard Ocean ſwell'd with Waters upwards tends, 
One riſing, falling one, the Heav'ns and Sea 
Meet at their Confines, in the middle Way : 

The Sails are drunk with Show'rs, and drop with Rain, 
Sweet Waters mingle with the briny Main. 
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No Star appears to lend his friendly Light: 
Darkneſs and 'Tempeſt make a double Night. 
But flaſhing Fires diſcloſe the Deep by turns, 
And while the Light'nings blaze, the Water burns, 
Now all the Waves their ſcatter'd Force unite, 
And as a Soldier, foremoſt in the Fight 
Makes Way for others, and an Hoſt alone 
Still preſſes on, and urging gains the Town; 
So while th' invading Billows come a-breaſt, 
The Hero tenth advanc'd before the reſt, 
Sweeps all before him with impetuous Sway, 
And from the Walls deſcends upon the Prey; 
Part following enter, Part remain without, 
With Envy hear theit Fellows conqu'ring Shout, 
And mount on others Backs, in hope to ſhare 
The City, thus become the Seat of War. 
An univerſal Cry refounds aloud, 
'The Sailors run in Heaps, a helpleſs Crowd ; 
Art fails, and Courage fails, no Succour near ; 
As many Wayes, as many Deaths appear, 
One weeps, and yet deſpairs of late Relief; 
One cannot weep, his Fears congeal his Grief, 
But ſtupid, with dry Eyes expects his Fate: / 


One with loud Shrieks laments his loſt Eſtate, 

And calls thoſe happy whom their Fun'rals wait. 

This Wretch with Pray'rs and Vows the Gods implores, 

And ev'n the Skies he cannot ſee, adores. 
hat other on his Friends his Thoughts beſtows; 
is careful Father, and his faithful-Spouſe. 

The covetous Worldling in his anxiqus Mind 

Thinks only on the Wealth he leſt behind. 

All Ceyx his Alcyone employs, | 

For her he grieves, yet in her Abſence joys : 

His Wife he wiſhes, and wou'd {till be near, 


I Not her with him, but wiſhes him with her ; 
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Now with laſt Looks he ſeeks his native Shore, Brig 
Which Fate has deſtin'd him to ſee no more ; That 
He ſought, but in the dark tempeſtuous Night And 
He knew not whither to direct his Sight. | He m 
So whirl the Seas, ſuch Darkneſs blinds the Sky, I Me 
That the black Night receives a deeper Dye, Com 

The giddy Ship ran round; the Tempeſt tore Obſer 
Her Maſt, and over- board the Rudder hore. Num! 
One Billow mounts; and with a ſcornful Brow, | Again 


Proud of her Conqueſt gain d, inſults the Waves below; | | And h 

Nor lighter falls, than if ſome Giant tore | 

Pindus and Hth.s, with the Freight they bore, 

And toſs'd on Seas; preſs'd with the pondrous Blow 

Down finks the Ship within th' Abyſs below: 

Down with the Veſſel fink into the Main 

The many, never more to riſe again. 

Some few on ſcatter'd Planks with fruitleſs Care 

Lay hold, and ſwim, but while they ſwim, deſpair. 
Ev'n he who late a Scepter did command 

Now graſps a floating Fragment in his Hand, 

And while he ſtruggles on the ſtormy Main, 

Invokes his Father, and his Wife's, in vain : 

But yet his Conſort is his greateſt Care; 

Alcyone he names amid his Pray'r, 

Names as a Charm againſt the Waves and Wind; 

Moſt in his Mouth, and ever in his Mind:: 

Tir'd with his Toil, all Hopes of Safety paſt, 

From Pray'rs to Wiſhes he deſcends at laſt: 

Fhat his dead Body wafted to the Sands, 

Might have its Burialfromher friendly Hands. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp. of Air, 2 - 

And peep above the Seas, ke names the Fair, z 

And ev'n when plung'd beneath, on her he raves, i 

Murm'ring Alcyene below the Waves | 

At laſt a falling Billow ſtops his Break 

Breaks-0*cr his Head, and whelms him . we To 

. right} 


Computes how many Nights he had been gone, 
Obſerves the waning Moon with hourly View, 
Numbers her Age, and wiſhes for a new; 
Againſt the promis'd Time provides with Care, 


* 3 


right | 


And ſince he was forbid to leave the Skies, 


And for herſelf employs another Loom, c 


| T hen pray'd that ſhe * ſtill poſſeſs his Heart, 
| Th no pretending Riva 


Tir'd with her vain Devotions: for the Dead, 
4 eſolv'd the tainted Hand ſhauld be repell'd, 


Haſte to the Houſe of Sleep, and bid the God 
Who rules the Night by Viſions with a Nod, 
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Bright Lucifer unlike himſelf appears 
That Night, his heav'nly Form obſcur'd with Tears. 


He muffled with a Cloud his mournful Eyes. 
Mean Time Alcyone (his Fate unknown) 


And haſtens in the Woof the Robes he was to wear: 


New-dreſs'd to meet her Lord returning home, 
Flatt'ring her Heart with Joys that never were to come: 
She fum'd the Temples with an od'rous Flame, 

'And oft before the ſacred Altars came, 

To pray for him, who was an empty Name. 

All Pow'rs implor'd, but far above the reſt 

To Juno ſhe her pious Vows addreſs'd, | 
Her much-lov'd Lord from Perils to protect 1 
And ſafe o'er Seas his Voyage to direct: 


ſhare a Part; 

his laſt Petition heard of all her Pray'r, 
The reſt diſpers'd by Winds were loft in Air. 
But ſhe, the Goddeſs of the Nuptial-Bed, 
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hich Incenſe offer'd, and her Altar held: 
hen Iris thus beſpoke ; Thou' faithful Maid, 
y whom thy Queen's Commands are well convey'd, 
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Prepare a Dream, in Figure and in Form 
clembling him who periſh'd in the Storm ; 


This Form before Alcyorne preſent, 5 l 


To make her certain of the ſad Event. „ 
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Indu'd with Robes of various Hue ſhe flies, 


And flying draws an Arch, (a Segment of the Skies:) 


Then leaves her bending Bow, and from the Steep 
Deſcends to ſearch the filent Houſe of Steep. 
Near the Cimmerians, in his dark Abode 
Deep in a Cavern, dwells the drowzy God ; 
Whoſe gloomy Manſicp nor the rifing Sun 
Nor ſetting, viſits, nor the lightſome Noon : 
But lazy Vapours round the Regicn fly, 
Perpetual Twilight, and a doubtful Sky; 
No crowing Cock does there his Wings diſplay, 
Nor with bis horny Bill provoke the Day: 
Nor watchfal Dogs, nor the more wakeful Geeſe, 
Diſturb with nightly Noiſe the ſacred Peace : 
Nor Beaſt of Nature, nor the Tame are nigh, 
Nor Trees with Tempeſts rock'd, nor human Cry, 
But ſafe Repoſe without an Air of Breath 
Dwells here, and a'dumb Quiet next to Death. 
An Arm of Lethe, with a gentle Flow 
Ariſing upwards from the Rock below, 
The Palace moats, and o'er the Pebbles creeps, 
And with ſoft Murmurs calls the coming Sleeps ; 
Around its Entry nodding Poppies grow, 
And all cool Simples that ſweet Reſt beſtow ; 
Night from the Plants their fleepy Virtue drains, 
And paſſing ſheds it on the ſilent Plains: 
No Door there was th' unguarded Houſe, to keep, 
On creaking Hinges turn'd, to break his Sleep. 
But in the gloomy Court was rais'd a Bed 
Stuff'd with black Plumes, and on an Ebon-ſted : 
Black was the Cov'ring too, Where lay the God 
And ſlept ſupine, his Limbs difplay*d abroad: 
About his Head fantaſtick Viſions fly, ' . 
Which various Images of Things ſupply, 


And mock their Forms; the Leaves on Trees not more, 
Nor bearded Ears in Fields, nor Sands upon the Sho 
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The Virgin entring bright indulg'd the Day 
To the brown Cave, and bruſh'd the Dreams away: 
The God diſturb'd with this new Glare of Light, 
Caſt ſudden on his Face, unſeal'd his Sight, 
And rais'd his tardy Head, which ſunk again, 
And ſinking on his Boſom knock'd his Chin; 
At length took off himſelf; and aſk'd the Dame, 
| (And aſking yawn'd). for what Intent ſhe came? 
To whom the Goddeſs thus: O ſacred Reſt, 
Sweet pleaſing Sleep, of all the Pow'rs the beſt ! 
O Peace of Mind, Repairer of Decay, | 
* Whoſe Balms renew the Limbs to Labours of the Day, 
Care ſhuns thy ſoft Approach, and ſullen flies away! 
Adorn a Dream, expreſſing human Form, 
The Shape of him wao ſufer'd in the Storm, 
And ſend it flitting to the Trachin Court, 
The Wreck of wretched Ceyx to report: 
Before his Queen bid the pale Spectre ſtand, 
Who begs a vain Relief at June's Hand, 
She ſaid, and ſcarce awake her Eyes cou'd keep, 
Unable to ſupport the Fumes of Sleep: 
But fled returning by the Way ſhe went, 
And ſwerv'd along her Bow with ſwift Aſcent. 
The God, uneaſie till he ſlept again, 
Reſolv'd at once to rid himſelf of Pain; 
And tho? againſt his Cuſtom, call'd aloud, 
Exciting Morpheus from the ſleepy Crowd: 
* Morpheus of all his numerous Train expreſs'd. 
The Shape of Man, and imitated beſt ; 
; The Walk, the Words, the Geſture cou'd ſupply, 
The Habit mimick, and the Mien bely; 
Plays well, but all his Action is confin'd 
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* Extending not beyond our human Kind. 
Another Birds, and Beaſts, and Dragons apes, . 
ore, | [and dreadful Images, and monſter Shapes: 
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This Demon, 7celos, in Heav'n's high Hall 

The Gods have nam'd; but Men P-oberor call: 

A third is Phantaſus, whoſe Actions roul | 

On. meaner Thoughts, and Things devoid of Soul ; 

Earth, Fruits and Flow'rs, he repreſents in Dreams, 

And ſolid Rocks unmov'd, and ranning Streams: 

Theſe three to Kings and Chiefs their Scenes diſplay, 

The reſt before th' ignoble Commons play: 

Of theſe the choſen Morpheus is diſpatch'd, 

Which done, the lazy Monarch overwatch'd 

Down from his propping Elbow drops his Head, 

Diſſolv'd in Sleep, and ſhrinks within his Bed, 
Dackling the Demon glides for Flight prepar'd, 

50 ſoft that ſcarce his fanning Wings are heard. 

To Trackin, ſwift as Thought, the flitting Shade 

Through Air his momentary. Journey 1 : 

Then lays aſide the fteerage of his Wings, 

Forſakes his proper Form, aſſumes the King's; 

And pale as 8 deſpoil'd of his Array, 

Into the Queen's Apartment takes his Way, 

And ſtands before the Bed at dawn of Pay: 

Unmov'd his Eyes, and wet his Beard appears; 

And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real Tears; 

The briny Water dropping from his MHairs; 

Then ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly Look 

And hollow Voice, he thus the Queen beſpoke. 

Know'ſt thou not me? Not yet, unhappy Wife? 

Or are my Features periſh'd with my Life ? 

Look once again, and for thy Huſband loſt, 

Lo all that's left of him, thy Huſband's Gholl ! 

Thy Vows for my Return were all in vain; 

The ſtormy South o'ertook us in the Main; 

And never ſhalt thou ſee thy living Lord again. 

Bear witneſs Heav'n I call'd on thee in Death, 

And while I catl'd, a Billow ſtopp'd by Breath: 


> Think! 
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Think not that flying Fame reports my Fate; 
] preſent, I appear, and my own Wreck relate. 
Riſe — Widow, riſe, nor undeplor'd 
Permit my Ghoſt to paſs the Srygian Ford: ; 
But riſe, prepar'd in Black, to mourn thy periſh'd Lord. 
Thus ſaid the Player-God; and adding Art 
Of Voice and Geſture, ſo perform'd his Part, 
She thought (ſo like her Love the Shade appears) 
That Ceyx ſpake the Words, and Ceyx ſhed the Tears; 
She groan'd, her inward Soul with Grief oppreſt, | 
She ſigh'd, ſhe wept ; and ſleeping beat her Breaſt : 
Then ſtretch'd her Arms t'emhrace his Body bare, 
Her claſping Arms incloſe but empty Air: 
At this not yet awake ſhe cry'd, O ſtay, 
One is our Fate, and common is our Way! 
So dreadful was the Dream, fo loud ſhe ſpoke, 
That ſtarting ſudden up, the Slumber broke: 
Then caſt her Eyes around in Hope to view. 
Her vaniſh*d Lord, and find the Viſion true: 

For now the Maids, who waited her Commands, 
Baan in with lighted Tapers in their Hands. 
TDir'd with the Search, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, 

- With cruel Blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd Cheeks :; 

Then from her. beaten Breaſt the Linen tare, 

And cut the golden Caul that bound her Hair. 

Her Nurſe demands the Cauſe with louder Cries, 

She proſecutes her Griefs, and thus replies. 

No more-Alcyone; ſhe ſuffer'd Death 

With her lov'd Lord, when Ceyx loſt his Breath: 

No Flatt'ry, no falſe Comfort, give me none, 

My Shipwreck'd Ce) x is for ever gone: 
law, Iſaw him manifeſt in View, 
His Voice, his Figure, and his Geſtures knew: 

His Luſtre loſt, and ev'ry living Grace, 

vet Iretain'd the Features of his Face; 
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Tho? with pale Cheeks, wet Beard, and dropping Hair, 


None but my Ceyx cou'd appear fo fair: 


I, would have ſtrain'd him with a ftrick Embrace, [Place 
But through my Arms he ſlipp'd, and vaniſh'd from the 


There, ev'n juſt there he ſtood; and as ſhe ſpoke, 
Where laſt the Spectre was, ſhe caſt her Look: 
Fain wou'd ſhe hope, and gaz'd upon the Ground 
If any printed Footſteps might be found. 

Then figh'd and ſaid; This I too well foreknew, 
And my prophetick Fear preſag*dd too true: 
"Twas what I beg'd, when with a bleeding Heart 
. Ftook my Leave, and ſuffer'd thee to part ; 

Or I to goalong, or thou to ſtay, 

Never, ah never ta divide our Way! 

Happier for me, that all our Hours aſſign'd - 
Together we had liv'd ; ev'n not in Death disjoin'd! 
So had my Ceyx ſtill been living here, 

Or with my Cœyx T had periſh'd there: 

Now I die abſent, in the vaſt Profound ; 

And me without myſelf the Seas have drown'd :. 
The Storms were not ſo cruel; ſhould. ſtrive 
To lengthen Life, and ſuch a Grief ſurvive ;. 
But neither will I trive, nor wretched thee 

In Death forfake, but keep thee Company. 

If not one common Sepulcher contains 

Our Bodies, or one Urn our laſt Remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join, 

Their Names remember'd in one common Line. 

No farther Voice her mighty Grief affords, 
For Sighs come ruſhing in betwixther Words, 


And ſtopp'd her Tongue; but what her Tongue deny'd, 
Soft Tears, and Groans, and dumb Complaints ſupply'd, 


Twas Morning; to the Port ſhe takes her Way, 
And ſtands upon the Margin of the Sea: 
That Place, that very Spot of Ground ſhe ſought,. 
Or thither by,her Deſtiny was brought, 


Where. 
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Where laſt he ſtood: And while ſhe ſadly ſaid 
'Twas here he left me, lingring here delay'd._ . 
His parting Kiſs; and there his Anchors weigh'd. 
Thus ſpeaking, while her Thoughts paſt Actions trace, 
And call to mind, admoniſh'd by the Place, 
Sharp at her utmoſt Ken ſhe caſt her Eyes, 
And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries: 
It ſeem'd a Corps adriſt, to diſtant Sight, 
But at a Diſtance who could judge aright? 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true: 
A Corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown, 
Yet mov'd, howe'er, ſhe made the Caſe her own : 
Took the bad Omen of a ſhipwreck'd Man, 
As for a Stranger wept, and thus began. 
Poor Wretch, on ſtormy Seas to loſe thy Life, 
 - Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd Wife! 
At this ſhe paus'd ; for now the flowing Tide 
Had brought the Body nearer to the Side: 
The more ſhe looks, the more her Fears increaſe, . 
At nearer Sight; and ſhe's herſelf the leſs : | 
Now driv'n aſhore, and at her Feet it lies, | 
She knows too much, in knowing whom ſhe. ſees: 
Her Huſband's Corps; at this ſhe loudly ſhrieks, 
- *Tis he, 'tis he, ſhe cries, and tears her Cheeks, 
Her Hair, her Veſt, and ſtooping to the Sands 
About his Neck ſhe caſt her trembling Hands. 
And is it thus, O dearer than my Life, 
Thus, thus return'ſt thou to thy longing Wife! 
She ſaid, and to the neighb*ring Mole ſhe ſtrode, 
(Rais'd there to break th' Incurſions of the Flood ;) 
| : Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 
4 But ſhoots along ſupported on her Wings, 
f A Bird new made about the Banks ſhe plies, 
Not far from Shore; and ſhort Excurſions tries; 
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Nor ſeeks in Air her humble Flight to raiſe, 
Content to ſkim the Surface of the Seas: 

Her Bill, tho' ſlender, ſends a creaking Noiſe, 
And imitates a lamentable Voice: 

Now lighting where the bloodleſs Body lies, 
She with a fun'ral Note renews-her Cries. 

At all her Stretch her little Wings ſhe. ſpread, 
And with her feather'd Arms embrac'd the Dead: 
Then ck ting to his pallid Lips, ſhe ſtrove. F! 
To print a Kiſs, the laſt Eſſay of Love: 

Whether the vital Touch reviv'd the Dead, 

Or that the moving Waters rais'd his Head 

To meet the Kiſs, the Vulgar:doubt alone; 

For ſure a preſent Miracle was ſhown. 

The Gods their Shapes to Winter-Birds tranſlate, . 

But both obnoxious to their former Fate. 
Their conjugal Affection ſtill is ty'd, 

And ſtill the mournful Race is multiply'd :. 
They bill, they tread ; Acne compreſs d 
Sev'n Days ſits brooding on. her floating Neſt : 
A-wintry Queen: Her Sire at length is kind, 
Calms ev'ry Storm; and huſhes ev'ry Wind: 
Prepares his Empire for his Daughter's Eaſe, 
And for his hatching Nephews ſmooths the Seas. 
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FLOWER and the LEAF: 


OR THE 
LADY in the ARBOUR. 
„„ I OH 0 2 oe TH. 2 


BOS OW turning from the wintry Signs, the Sun 
His Courſe exalted through the Ram had run, 


Love; 


Where 2 from her Orb deſcends in Show'rs 
To glad the Ground, and paint the Fields with Flow'rs: 


And Buds that yet the Blaſt of Eurus fear, 


When firſt the tender Blades of Graſs appear, 4 


Stand at the Door of Life; anddoubt to cloath the Year; 
Till gentle Heat, and ſoft repeated Rains, 

Make the green Blood to dance within their Veins: 
Then, at their Call, embolden'd, out they come, 
And ſwell the Gems, and burſt the narrow Room; 
Broader and broader yet, their Blocms diſplay, 
Salute the welcome Sun, and entertain the Day; 
Then from their breathing Souls the Sweets repair, 
To ſcent the Skies, and purge th' unwholſome Air: 


Joy 


And whirling up the Skies, his Chariot drove 
Thro' Taurus, and the lightſome Realms of 
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oyeſpreads the Heart, and with a genera] Song, 

Ws iſſues out, and leads the jolly Months * 
In that ſweet Seaſon, as in Bed J lay, 5 

And ſought in Sleep to paſs the Night away, 

I-turn'd my weary Side, but ſtill in vain, 

Tho' full of youthful Health, and void of Pain: 

Cares I had none, to keep me from my Reſt, 

For Love had never enter'd in my Breaſt; 

FE wanted nothing Fortune could ſupply, 

Nor did ſhe Slumber till that Hour deny, 

I wonder'd then, but after found it true, 

Much Joy had dry'd away the balmy Dew : 

Seas wou'd be Pools, without the bruſhing Air, 

To cut the Waves; and ſure ſome little Care 

Shou'd weary Nature ſo, to make her want Repair. 
When Chanticleer the ſecond Watch had ſung, 

Scorning the Scorner Sleep, from Bed I ſprung. 

And dreſſing, by the Moon, in looſe Array, 

Paſs'd ont in open Air, preventing Day, 


And ſought a goodly Grove, as Fancy led my Way. 


Strait as a Line in beauteous Order ſtood 

Of Oaks unſhorn a venerable Wood; 

Freſh was the Graſs beneath, and ev'ry Tree 
At Diſtance planted in a due Degree, 

Their branching Arms in Air with equal Space 


Stretch'd to their Neighbours with a long Embrace : 


And the new Leaves on ev'ry Bough wers ſeen, 
Some ruddy-colour'd, ſome of lighter green. 
The painted Birds, Companions of the Spring, 


Hopping from Spray to Spray, were heard to ſing; 


Both Eyes and Ears receiv'd a like Delight, 
Enchanting Mufick, and a charming Sight. 
On Philomel I fix d my whole Deſire; 

And liſten'd for the Queen of all the Quire ; 
Fain would. L hear her heav*nly Voice to fing ; 
And wanted yet an Omen to the Spring. 


Attending 


ng. 


As if nor Fence nor Tree was plac'd between, 
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Attending. long in vain; I took the Way, 
which through a Path, but ſearcely printed, lay ; 
In narrow Mazes oft it ſeem'd to meet, 
And look'd, as lightly preſs'd by Fairy Feet. 
Wandring I walk'd alone, for ſtill methought 
To ſome ſtrange Euch ſo ſtrange a Path was wrought : 
At laſt it led me where an Arbour ftood, 
The ſacred Receptacle of the Wood: 
This Place unmark'd tho? oft I walk'd the Green, 
In all my Progreſs Thad never ſeen: 
And ſeiz'd at once with Wonder and Delight, 
Gaz'd all around me, new to the tranſporting Sight, 
*Twas bench'd with Turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young Graſs aroſe in freſher Green: 
The Mound was newly made, no Sight could paſs 
Betwixt the nice Partitions of the Graſs ; 
The well- united Sods ſo clofely lay; 
And all around the Shades defended it from Day. 
For Sycamours with Eglantine were ſpread, 
A Hedge aboutthe Sides, a Covering over Head, 
And {> the fragrant Brier was wove between, 
The Sycamour and Flow'rs were mix'd with Green, 
That Nature ſeem'd to vary the Delight; 
And ſatisfy'd at once the Smell and Sight. 
The Maſter Workman of the Bow'r was known 
Through Fairy-Lands, and built for Oberor ; 
Who wiring Leaves with ſuch Proportion drew, 
They roie by Meaſure, . and by Rule they grew: 
No mortal Tongue can half the Beauty tell ; » 
For none but Hands divine could work ſo well. 


Both Roof and Sides were like a Parlour made, 


A ſoft Receſs, and a cool Summer Shade; 


The Hedge was ſet ſo thick, no foreign Eye 
Ihe Perſons plac'd within it could eſpy: 


But all that paſs'd without with Eaſe was ſeen, 


*T was 
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"Twas border'd with a Field; and ſome was plain For 
with Graſs; and ſome was ſow'd with riſing Grain. At! 
That (now the Dew with Spangles deck'd the Ground:) Clo 
A ſweeter Spot of Earth was never found. Full 
I look'd, and look'd,. and ſtill-withnew Delight; Wh 
Such Joy my Soul, ſuch Pleaſures flPd my Sight: Anc 
And the freſh Eglantine exhail'd a Breath; C 
Whoſe Odours were of Pow'r to raiſe from Death: (Sit 
Nor ſullen Diſcontent, nor anxious Care, Nor 
Ev'n tho? brought thither, could inhabit there : But 
But thence they fled as from their mortal Foe ; Onl 
For this ſweet Place cou'd only Pleaſure know. And 
Thus, as I mus'd, I. caſt allde my Eye, My 
And ſaw a Medlar-Tree was planted nigh : And 
The ſpreading Branches made a goodly Show, And 
And full of opening Blooms was ev'ry Bough : The 
A Goldfinch there I ſaw with gawdy Pride Sing 
Of painted Plumes, that hopp'd from Side to Side, Of! 
Still pecking as ſhe: paſs'd ;. and ſtill ſne drew Plea 
The Sweets from ev'ry Flow'r, and ſuck?d the Dew: And 
Suffic'd at length, . ſhe warbled in her Throat, T 
And tun'd.her Voice to many a merry Note, And 
But indiſtin&, and neither ſweet nor clear, All | 
Yet ſuch as ſooth'd my Soul, and pleas'd my Ear. Of v 
Her ſhort Performance was no ſooner try'd, An 1 
When ſhe I ſought, the Nightingale, reply'd: As 1 
So ſweet, ſo ſhrill, ſo variouſly ſhe ſung, | To j 
That the Grove echo'd, and the Vallies rung: At Je 
And I fo raviſſi'd with her. heav'nly Note A fa 
I. ood intranc'd, and had no Room for Thought. AT 
But all o'er-powr'd. with Eeſtaſie of Bliſs, Sedu 
Was in a pleaſing Dream of Paradiſe ; L paſ 
At length I walk'd; and looking round the Bow'r Leſs 
Search'd ev'ry Tree, and pry'd on ev'ry Flow'r, _ 
I 


If any where by Chance I might eſpy 
The rural Poet of the Melody: 


For 
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For ſtill methought ſne ſung not far away; 
At laſt I found her on a Laurel Spray, 

Cloſe by my Side ſhe ſate, and fair in Sight, 
Full in a. Line, againſt her oppoſite ;. 

Where ſtood with Eglantine the. Laurel twin'd:: 
And both their native Sweets were well conjoin'd. 
On the green Bank I ſate, and liſten'd long ; 

(Sitting was more convenient for the Song!) 
Nor till her Lay was ended could I move, 

But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the Grove. 
Only methought the Time too ſwiftly paſs'd;. 
And ev'ry Note I fear'd wou'd be the laſt. 

My Sight, and Smell, and Hearing were employ'd, 
And all three Senfes in full Guſt enjoy'd. 

And what alone did all the reſt fools, 

The ſweet Poſſeſſion of the fairy Place; 

Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone, 

Of Pleaſures to th' excluded World unknown. 
Pleaſures which no where elſe were to be found, 


And all EHu, in a Spot of Ground. 


Thus while I ſate intent to ſee and hear, 
And drew Perfumes of more than vital Air, 
All ſuddenly I heard th' approaching ſound 
Of vocal Mufick, on th* enchanted Ground: 
An Foſt of Saints it ſeem'd, fo full the Quire ; 
As if the Bleſs'd above did all conſpire 
To join their Voices, and neglect the Lyre. 
At length there 1iTu'd from the Grove behind 
A fair Aſſembly of the female Kind: ; 
A Train leſs fair, as ancient Fathers tell, 
Seduc'd the Sons of Heaven to rebel. 
I ;paſs their Form, and ev'ry charming Grace, 
Leſs than an Angel wou'd their Worth debaſe : 
Ju their Attire like Liveries of a Kind, 
All rich and rare is freſh within my Mind. 


In 
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In Velvet white as Snow the Troop was gown'd, 

The Seams with ſparkling Emerals ſet around: 

Their Hoods: and Sleeves the ſame; and purfled o'er 

With Diamonds, Pearls, and all the ſhining Store 

Of Eaſtern Pomp: Their long-deſcending Train 

With Rubies edg'd, and Saphires, ſwept the Plain : 

High on their Heads, with Jewels richly ſet 

Each I.ady. wore a radiant Coronet. 

Beneath the Circles, all the 

With Chaplets green on their 

Of Lawrel ſome, of Woodbine many more ; 

And Wreaths of Agnus Caftus, others bore : 

Theſe laſt who with thoſe Virgin Crowns were dreſs'd, 

Appear'd in higher Honour than the reft. 

They danc'd around, but in the Midſt was ſeen 

A Lady of a more majeſtick Mien 

By Stature, and by Beauty mark'd their Sov'reign Queen. 
She in the Midſt began with ſober Grace; 

Her Servants Eyes were fix'd upon her Face: 

And as ſhe mov'd or turn'd, her Motions view'd, 

Her Meaſures kept, and Step by Ste 

Methought ſhe trod the Ground wit 

With more of Godhead ſhining in her Face; 

And as in Beauty ſhe ſurpaſs'd the Quire, 

So, nobler than the reſt, was her Attire. 

A Crown of ruddy Gold inclos'd her Brow, 

Plain without Pomp, and rich without a Show : 

A Branch of Agnus Caftus in her Hand 

She bore aloft (her Scepter of Command ;) 

Admir'd, ador'd byall the circling Crowd, 

For whereſoe'er ſhe turn'd her Face, they bow'd: . 
And as ſhe dane'd, a Roundelay ſhe ſung, 

In honour of the Lawrel, ever young: 

She rais'd her Voice on high, and ſung ſo clear, 

The Fawns came ſcudding from the Groves to hear: 

And all the bending Foreſt lent an Ear, 


ire was grac'd 
air Foreheads plac'd, 


greater Grace, 


The Summer's Day wou'd end before the Song: 


3 And at each Frumpet Was a Banner bound z 
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At ev'ry Cloſe ſhe made, th” attending Throng 
Reply'd, and bore the Burden of the Song: 
So juſt, ſo ſmall, yet in ſo ſweet a Note, 
It ſeem'd the Muſick melted in the Throat. 
Thus dancing on, and ſinging as they danc'd, 
They to the Middle of the Mead advanc'd : 
Till round my Arbour a new Ring they made, 
And footed it about the ſecret: Shade: 
O'erjoy'd to ſee the jolly Troop ſo near, 
But ſomewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy Fear ; 
Yet not ſo much, but that I noted well 
Who did the moſt in Song, or Dance excel. 
Not long I had obſerv'd, whea from atur 
I heard a Fidden Symphony of War ; 
The neighing Courſers,. and the Soldiers cry, 
And ſounding Trumps that ſeem'd to tear the Sky +. 
I ſaw ſoon after this, behind the Grove 
From whence the Ladies did in Order move, 
Come iſſuing out in Arms a Warrior-Train, 
That like a Deluge ponr'd upon the Plain : 
On barbed: Steeds they rode in proud Array, 
Thick as the College of the Bees in May, 
When ſwarming o'er the duſky Fields they fly, 
New to the Flow'rs, and intercept the Sky. 
So fierce they drove, their Courſers were ſo fleet, | 
That the Turf trembled underneath their Feet. I 
To tell their coſtly Furniture were long, | 


To purchaſe but the Tenth of all'their Store, 


' Would make the mighty Perſan Monarch poor, 


Yet what I can, I will ; before the reſt 

The Trumpets iſſu'd in white Mantles dreſs'd : 

A numerous Troop, and all their Heads around 7 

With Chaplets green of Cerrial-Oak were crown'd, 
i 
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Which waving in the Wind diſplay'd at large 
Their Maſter's Coat of Arms, and knightly Charge.. 
Broad were the Banners, and of ſnowy Hue, 
A purer Web the Silk-worm never drew. 
'The Chief about their Necks the Scutcheons 'WOrg,, 
With Orient Pearls and Jewels powder'd o'er : 
Broad were their Collars too, and ev'ry one 
Was ſet about with many a coſtly Stone. 
Next theſe of Kings at Arms a goodly Train, * 
In proud Array eame prancing o'er the Plain : 
Their Cloaks were Cloth of Silver mix'd with Gold, 
And Garlands green around their Temples roll'd : 
Rich Crowns were on their royal Scutcheons plac'd, 
With Saphires, Diamonds, and with Rubies grac'd. 
And as the Trumpers their Appearance made, 
So theſe in Habits were alike array'd; 
But with a Pace mare ſober, and more ſlow : 
And twenty, Rank in Rank, they rode a-row. 
The Purſevants came next, in number more; 
And like the Heralds each his Seutcheon bore: 
Clad in white Velvet all their Troop they led, 
With each an Oaken Chaplet on his Head. 

Nine royal Knights in equal Rank ſucceed, 
Each Warrior mounted on a fiery Steed: 
In golden Armour glorious to behold ; 
The Rivets of their Arms were nail'd with. Gold, 
Their Surcoats of white Ermin-Fur were made; 


With Cloth of Gold between, that caſt a glitt' ring Shade. 


The Trappings of their Steeds were of the ſame; 
The polden Fringe ev'n fet the Ground on Flame, 
And drew a precious Trail; A Crown divine 
Of Lawrel did about their Temples twine. 

Three Henchmen were for ev'ry Knight aſſign'd, 
All in rich Livery clad, and of a Kind: 
White Velvet, but unſhorn, for Cloaks they wore, 
And each within his Hand a Truncheon bore :. 
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'The foremoſt held a Helm of rare Device ; 

A Prince*s Ranſom wou'd not pay the Price: 

The ſecond bore the Buckler of his Knight, 

'The third of Cornel- Wood a Spear upright, 

Headed with piercing Steel, and poliſh'd bright. 

Like to their Lords their Equipage was ſeen, 

And all their Foreheads crown'd with Garlands green. 
And after theſe came arm'd with Spear and Shield 

An Hoſt{o great, as cover'd all the Field: 

And all their Foreheads, like the Knights before, 

With Lawrels ever-green were ſhaded o'er, 

Or Oak, or other Leaves of laſting Kind, 

Tenacious of the Stem, and firm againſt the Wind. 

Some in their Hands, beſides the Lance and Shield, 

The Boughs of Woodbind or of Hauthorn held, 

Or Branches for their myſtique Emblems took, 

Of Palm, of Lawrel, or of Cerrial Oak. . 

Thus marching to the Trumpet's lofty Sound, 

Drawn in two Lines adverfe they wheePd around, 

And in the middle Meadow took their Ground, c 

Among themſelves the Turney they divide, 

In equal Squadrons, rang'd on either Side. 

Then turn'd their Horſes Heads, and Man to Man, 

And Steed to Steed oppos'd, the Juſts began. 

They lightly ſet their Lances in the Reſt, 

And, at the Sign, againſt each other preſs'd : 


They met, I fitting at my Eaſe beheld 


The mix'd Events, and Fortunes of the Field. 

Some broke their Spears, ſome tumbled: Horfe and Man, 
And round the Fields the lighten'd Courſers ran. 

An Hour and more, like Tides, in equal Sway 

They ruſh'd, and won by 'Turrs, and loſt the Day: 
At length the Nine (who ſtill together held) | 
Their fainting Foes to ſhameful Fight compell'd, . 
And with reſiſtleſs Force o'er-ran the Field. 
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The Victors from their lofty Steeds alight : 


Like them diſmounted all the Warlike Train, 


And two by two proceeded o'er the Plain : 
Till to the fair Aſſembly they advanc'd, 
Who near the ſecret Arbour ſung and danc'd. 


The Ladics left their Meaſures at the Sight, 


To meet the Chiefs returning from the Fight, 


And each with open Arms embrac'd her choſen Knight. 


Amid the Plain a ſpreading Lawrel ſtood, 
The Grace and Ornament of all'the Wood: 


That pleaſing Shade they ſought, a ſoft Retreat 
From ſudden April Show'rs, a Shelter from the Heat, 


Her leafy Arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, 
So near the Cloads was her aſpiring Head, 


That Hoſts of Birds, that wing the liquid Air, 
Perch'd in the Boughs, had nightly Lodging there: 
And Flocks of Sheep beneath the Shade from far 
Might hear the ratling Hail, and wintry War; 
From Heav'ns Inelemency here found retreat, 
Enjoy'd the Cool, and ſhunn'd the ſcorching: Heat: 


A hundred Knights might their at Eaſe abide ; 
And ev'ry Knight a Lady by his Side: 
The Trunk itſelf fuch Odours did bequeath, 


That a Moluccan Breeze to theſe was common Breath. 


The Lords and Ladies here approaching; paid 
Their Homage, with a low. Obeiſance made: 
And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred Shade. 


'Theſe Rites perform'd, their Pleaſures they purſue, 
With Songs-of Love, and mix with Meaſures new; 
Around the holy Tree their Dance they frame, 


And ev'ry Champion leads his choſen Dame. 
I caſt my Sight upon the farther Field, 

And a freſh Object of Delight beheld: 

For from the Region of the Welt I heard 


New Muſick ſound, and a new Troop appear'd ; 
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Of Knights, and Ladies mix'd a jolly Ban], 

But all on Foot they march'd, and Hand in Hand. 
The Ladies dreſs'd in rich Symars were ſeen 

Of Florence Satten, flow'r'd with White and Green, 

And for a Shade betwixt the bloomy Gridelin, 

The Borders of their Petticoats below 

Were guarded thick with Rubies on a row ; 

And ev'ry Damſel wore upon her Head 

Of Flow'rs a Garland blended White and Red. 

Attir'd in Mantles all the Knights were ſeen, 

That gratify'd the View with chearful Green: 

Their Chaplets of their L:dies Colours were 

Compos'd of White and Red, to ſhade their ſhining Hair, 

Before the merry Troop the Minſtrels play'd, 

All in their Maſter's Liv'ries were array'd : 

And clad in Green, and on their Temples wore, 

The Chaplets white and red their Ladies hore. 

Their Inſtruments were various in their Kind, 

Some for the Bow, and ſome for breathing Wind: 

The Sawtry, Pipe, and Hautboy's noiſie band, 

And the ſoft Lute trembling beneath the touching Hand, 

A Tuft of Daiſies on a flow'ry Lay | 

They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their Way: 

To this both Knights and Dames their Homage made, 

And due Obeiſance to the Daiſy paid. 

And then the Band of Flutes began to play, 

To which a Lady ſung a Virelay; 

And ſtill at ev'ry Cloſe ſhe wou'd repeat 

The Burden of the Song, The Dai is /o favest. 

The Daiſy is ſo ſweet, when the begun, 

The Troop of Knights and Dames continu'd on. 

The Concert and the Voice ſo charm'd my Ear, 

And ſooth'd my Soul, that it was Heav'n to hear. 
But ſoon their Pleaſure paſs'd: At Noon of Day, 

The Sun with ſultry Beams began to play: 


Not 
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Not Sirius ſhoots a fiercer Flame from high, 

When with his pois'nous Breath he blaſts the Sky: 

Then droop'd the fading Flow'rs (their Beauty fled) 

And clos'd their ſickly Eyes, and hung the Head; 

And, rivell'd up with Heat, lay dying in their Bed. 

The Ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could refpire ; 

The Breath they drew, no longer Air, but Fire; 

The fainty Knights were ſcorch'd ; and knew not where 

To run for Shelter, for no Shade was near. 

And after this the gath'ring Clouds amain, 

Pour'd down a Storm of raitling Hail and Rain. 

And Lightning flaſh'd betwixt: the Field, and Flow'rs, 

Burnt up before, were bury'd in the Show'rs. 

The Ladies and the Knights, no Shelter nigh, 

Bare to the Weather and the wintry Sky, 

Were dropping wet, diſconſolate and wan, 

And through their. thin Array receiv'd the Rain. 
While thoſe in White protected by the Tree 

Saw paſs the vain Aſſault, and ftood from Danger free. 

But as Compaſſion mov'd their gentle Minds, 

When ceas'd the Storm, and ſilent were the Winds, 

Diſpleas'd at what, not ſuff ring, they had ſeen, 

They went to chear the Faction of the Green: 

The Queen in white Array before her Band, 

Saluting, took her Rival by the Hand; 

So did the Knights and Dames, with courtly Grace, 

And with Behaviour ſweet their Foes embrace. 

Then thus the Queen with Lawrel on her Brow, 

Fair Siſter, 1 have ſuffer'd in y ur Woe : 

Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my Pow'r 

For your Relief in my refreſhing Bow'r. 

That other anſwer'd with a lowly Look, 

And ſoon the gracious Invitation took: 

For Ill at Eaſe both ſhe and all her Train 

The ſcorching Sun had born, and beating Rain, 
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Like Courteſy was us'd by all in White, 
Each Dame a Dane receiv*'d, and ev'ry Knight a Knight, 
The Lawral- Champions with their Swords invade. 
The neigh vring Fore, where the Jufſts were made, | 
And Serewood trom the rootten Hedges took, | 
And Seeds of latent Fire from Flints provoke : 
A cheartul Blaze arofe, and by the Fire 
They warm'd then frozen Feet, and dry'd their wet Attire, 
Refreſh'd with Heat, the Ladies ſought around 
For virtuous Herbs, which gather'd from the Ground 
Th-y ſqueez'd the Juice; and cooling Ointment made, 
Which on their Sun-burnt Cheeks, and their chapt Skins 
they laid : 
They ſought green Salads which they bade *cm eat, | 
A ſovereign Remedy for inward Heat, | 
The Lady of the Leaf ordain'd a Feaſt, | 
And made the Lady of the Flow'r her Gueſt : | 
When lo, a Bow'r aſcended on the Plain, — 
With ſudden Seats adorn'd, and large for either Train. 
This Bow'r was near my pleaſant Arbour plac'd, 
That I could hear and fee whatever paſ/d : 
The Ladies ſate, with each a Knight between, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by their Colours, White and Green: 
The vanquiſh'd Party with the Vidtors join'd, 
Nor wanted ſweet Diſcourſe, the Banquet of the Mind, 
Mean Time the Minſtrels play'd on either Side, 
Vain of their Art, and for their Maſt'ry vy'd: 
The ſweet Contention laſted for an Hour, 
And reach'd my ſecret Arbour from the Bow'r, 
The Sun was ſet ; and Veſper, to ſupply 
His abſent Beams, had lighted up the Sky: 
When Philomel, officious all the Day 
To ſing the Service of th' enſuing May, | 
Fled from her Lawrel Shade, — wing' d her Flight 
Directly to the Queen array'd in White: 


And 
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And hopping ſate familiaron her Hand, 
A new Muſician, and increas'd the Band. 

The Goldfinch, who to ſhun the ſcalding Heat, 
Had chang'd the Medlar for a ſafer Seat, 
And hid in Buſhes ſcap'd the bitter Show'r, 
Now perch'd upon the Lady of the Flow'r 
And e'ther Songſter holding outitheir Throats, 
And folding up their Wings, renew'd their Notes: 
As if all Day, preluding to the Fight, 
They only had rehears'd, to ſing by Night. 
The Bar.quet ended, and the Battle done, 
They dane'd by Star-light and the friendly Moon: 

And when they were to part, the Laureat Queen 

Supply'd with Steeds the Lady of the Green, 
Her and her Train conducting on the Way, 
The Moon to follow, and avoid the Day. 

This when I ſaw, inquiſitive to know 
'The ſecret Moral of the Myſtique Show, 
] ſtarted from my Shade, in Hopes to find 
Some Nymph to ſatisfy my longing Mind: 
And as my fair Adventure fell, I found 
A Lady all in White with Lawrel crown'd 
Who clos'd the Rear, and ſoftly. pac'd along, 
Repeating to herſelf the former Song. 
With due Reſpect my Body I inclin'd, 
As to ſome Being of ſuperior Kind, 
And made my Court, according to the Day, 
Wiſhing her Queen and her a happy May. 
Great Thanks my Daughter, with a gracious Bow, 
She ſaid ; and I, who much defir*d to know + 
Of whence ſhe-was, yet fearful.how to break 
My Mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. 
Madam, Might I preſume and not offend, 
So may the Stars and ſhining Moon attend. 
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Your nightly Sports, as you vouchſafe to tell, 

What Nymphs they were who mortal Forms excell, 

And what the Knights who fought in liſted Fields ſo well. 
To this the Dame reply'd, fair Daughter know 


That what you ſaw was all a Fairy Show : 


And all thoſe airy Shapes you now behold, 
Were human Bodies once, andcloath'd with earthly Mold: 
Our Souls, not yet prepar'd for upper Light, 
Till Doomſday wander in the Shades of Night; 
This only Holiday of all the Year, 

We privileg'd in Sun-thine may appear : 

With Songs and Dance we celebrate the Day, 
And with due Honours uſher in the May. 


At other Times we reign by Night alone, 
And poſting through the Skies purſue the Moon : 


But when the Morn ariſes, none are found; 
For cruel Demogorgon walks the Round, 


And if he finds a Fairy lag in Light, 


He drives the Wretch before; and laſhes into Night, 
All courteous are by Kind ; and ever proud 


With friendly Offices to help the Good. 


In every Land we have a larger Space 
Than what is known to you of mortal Race : 


{ Where we with Green adorn our Fairy Bow'rs, 
And ev*n this Grove, unſeen before, is ours. 


Know farther; Ev'ry Lady cloth'd in White, 


And, crown'd with Oak and Lawrel ev'ry Knight, 
Are Servants to the Leaf, by Liveries known 
Of Innocence; and I myſelf am one. 

Saw you not her ſo graceful to behold 


In white Attire, and crown'd with radiant Gold? 


The Sovereign Lady of our Land is ſhe, 
Diana call'd, the Queen of Chaſtity : 

And, for the ſpotleſs Name of Maid ſhe bears, 
That Agnus caſtus in her Hand appears: 
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And all her Train with leafy Chaplets crown'd, 
Were for unblam'd Virginity renown'd : 

But thoſe the chief and higheſt in Command 
Who bear thoſe holy Branches in their Hand: 
The Knights adorn'd with Lawrel-Crowns, are they, | 
Whom Death nor Danger ever cou'd diſmay, | 
Vicorious Names, who made the World obey : 

Who while they liv'd, in Deeds of Arms excell'd, 

And after Death for Deities were held. 

But thoſe who wear the Woodbine on their Brow, 

Were Knights of Love, who never broke their Vow : 
Firm to their plighted Faith, and ever free 

From Fears and fickle Chance, and Jealouſy. 

The Lords, and Ladies, who the Woodbine bear, 

As true as Triſtram and Jſotta were. 

But what are thoſe, ſaid I, th' unconquer'd Nine, 
Who crown'd with Lawrel-Wreaths in golden Armour ſhine? 
And who the Knights in Green, and what the Train 
Of Ladies dreſs'd with Daiſies on the Plain? 

Why both the Bands in Worthip diſapree, 
Ard ſome adore the Flow'r, and ſome the Tree? 

Juſt is your Suit, fair Daughter, ſaid the Dame: 
Thoſe lawrell'd Chiefs were Men of mighty Fame; 

Nine Worthies were they call'd of diff' rent Rites, 

Three Jews, three Pagans, and three Chriſtian Knights. 

Theſe, as you ſee, ride foremoſt in the Field, 

As they the foremoſt Rank of Honour held, 

And all in Deeds of Chivalry exceil'd. 

Their Temples wreath'd with Leaves, that ſtill renew; 

For deathleſs Lawrel is the Victor's Due: 

Vho bear the Bows were Knights in Arthur's Reign, 

Twelve they, and twelve the Peers of CHarlemain: 

For Bows the Strength of brawny Arms imply, 

F mblems of Valcur, and of Victory. 

Behold an Crder yet of newer Date, 

Doubling their Number, equal in their State; 1 
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Our England's Ornament, the Crown's Defence, 
In Battel brave, Protectors of their Prince. 
Unchang'd by Fortune, to their Sovereign true, 
For which their manly Legs are bound with Blue. | 
Theſe, of the Garter call'd, of Faith unſtain'd, | 
In fighting Fields the Lawrel have obtain'd, 
And well repaid thoſe Honours which they gain'd. 
The Lawrel-Wreaths were firſt by Cæſar worn, 
And fill they Cæſar's Sueceſſors adorn : 
One Leaf of this 1s Immortality, 
And more of Worth, than all the World can buy. 

One Doubt remains, ſaid I, the Dames in Green, 
What were their Qualities, and who their Queen ? 
Fl:ra commands, ſaid ſhe, thoſe Nymphs and Knights, 
Who liv'd in flothful Eaſe, and looſe Delights: 
Who never Acts of Honour durſt purſue, 
The Men inglorious Knights, the Ladies all untrue : 
Who nurs'd in Idleneſs, and train'd in Courts, 
Paſs'd all their precious Hours in Plays and Sports, 
Till Death behind came ſtalking on, unſeen, 
And wither'd (like the Storm) the Freſhneſs of their Green. 
Theſe, and their Mates, enjoy the preſent Hour, 
And therefore pay their Homage to the Flow'r. 
But Knights in knightly Deeds ſhould perſevere, c 
And ſtill continue what at firſt they were; 
Continue, and proceed in Honour's fair Career. 
No Room for Cowardiſe, or dull Delay ; 
From Good to Better they ſhould urge their Way. 
For this with golden Spurs the Chiets are grac'd, 
With pointed Rowels arm'd to mend their Haſte ; 
For this with laiting Leaves their Brows are bound ; 
For Lawrel is the Sign of Labour crown'd ; 
Which bears the bitter Blaſt, nor ſhaken falls to Ground: 
From Winter-Winds it ſuffers no Decay, 
For ever freth and fair, and ev'ry Month is May. 
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Ev'n when the vital Sap retreats below, E 7 
Ev'n when the hoary Head is hid in Snow; 1 
The Life is in the Leaf, and ſtill between 
The Fits of falling Snows, appears the ſtreaky Green, 
Not ſo the Flow'r, which laſts for little Space, 
A ſhort-liv'd Good, and an uncertain Grace ; 
This Way and that the feeble Stem is driv'n, 
Weak to ſuſtain the Storms, and Injuries of Heav'n. 
Propp'd by the Spring, it lifts aloft the Head, 
But of a ſickly Beauty, ſoon to ſhed ; 
In Summer living, and in Winter dead. 
For Things of tender Kind, for Pleaſure made, 
Shoot up with ſwift Increaſe, and ſadden are decay'd. 
With humble Words, the wiſeſt I could frame, 
And proffer'd Service, I repaid the Dame: 
That, of her Grace, ſhe gave her Maid to know 
'The ſecret Meaning of this moral Show. 
And ſhe, to prove what Profit I had made 
Of myſtic Truth, in Fables firſt convey'd, 
Demanded, till the next returning May, 
Whether the Leaf or Flow'r I would obey ? 
I choſe the Leaf; ſhe ſmil'd with ſober Chear, 
And wiſh'd me fair Adventure for the Year, 
And gave me Charms and Sigils, for Defence 
Againſt ill Tongues that ſcandal Innocence: 
But I, ſaid ſhe, my Fellows muſt purſue, 
Already paſt the Plain, and out of View, 
We parted thus ; I homeward ſped my Way, 


Bewilder'd in the Wood till Dawn of Day : 

And met the merry Crew who danc'd about the May. 

Then late refreſh*d with Sleep, I roſe to write 

Ihe viſionary Vigils of the Night: 

Bluſn, as thou may'ſt, my little Book, for Shame, 

Nor hope with homely Verſe to purchaſe Fame; 

For ſuch thy Maker choſe; and ſo deſign'd 

Thy ſimple Stile to ſuit thy lowly Kind. 
| ALEXANDER 
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Ap WAS at the Royal Feaſt, for Perſia won, 
Z By PBih's Warlike Son: 
Aloft in awful State 
„ The God-like Heroe ſate 
LETS Js On his Imperial Throne ; 
His valiant Peers were plac'd around; h | 
Their Brows with Roſes and with Myrtles bound. 
(So ſhou'd Deſert in Arms be crown'd:) 
The lovely Thais by his Side, 
Sate like a blooming Faſern Bride 
In Flow'r of Vouth and Beauty's Pride. 
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a Happy, happy, happy Pair! 
None but the Brave, 


None but the Brave, 
None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 
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Happy, happy, happy Pair ! 
None but the Brave, 


None but the Brave, 
None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 


II. 

Timotheus plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful Quire, 

With flying Fingers touch'd the Lyre: 
The tremblmg Notes aſcend the Sky, 

And heav'nly =D 8 

The Song began from 7owe ; 
Who left his bliſsful Seats above, 
(Such is the Pow'r of mighty Love.) 
A Dragon's fiery Form bely'd the God: 
Sublime on Radiant Spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympra preſs'd : 

And while he ſought her ſnowy Breaſt : ; 
Then, round her ſlender Waiſt he curl'd, | 
And ftamp'd an Image of himſelf, a Sov'reign of the World, | 
The liſt'ning Crowd admire the lofty Sound, F 
A preſent Deity, they ſhout around; - F 
A preſent Deity the vaulted Roots rebound : 

With raviſh'd Ears 
'The Monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 
Affects to nod, | 
And ſeems to ſhake the Spheres. 
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With rawviſh'd Ears 
The Monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 
Aﬀeds to nod, 

find ſeems to ſhake the Spheres. 


III. 


The Praiſe of Bacchus then, the ſweet Muſician ſ ung! 7 
Of Bacchus ever Fair, and ever Young : 
The jolly God in Triumph comes ; 
Sound the Trumpets ; beat the Drums; 
Fluſh'd with a purple Grace 
He ſhews his honeſt Face, 
Now gives the Hautboys Breath ; He comes, He comes, 
Bacchus, ever Fair and Young, | 
Drinking Joys did firſt ordain : 
Bacchus Bleſſings are a Treaſure, 
Drinking is the Soldier's Pleaſure ; 
Rich the Treaſure, 
Sweet the Pleaſure; 
Sweet is Pleaſure after Pain, 


., 


Bacchus“ Bleſſings are a Treaſure; 
Drinking is the Soldier's Pleaſure ; 
Rich the Treaſure, 
Sæbeet the Pleaſure ; 
Sxveet is Pleaſure after Pain. ' 


IV. 


Sooth d with the Sound the King grew vain; 
Fought all his Battles o'er again ; 

And thrice he routedall his Foes; and thrice he ſlew the Slain, 
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The Maſter ſaw the Madneſs riſe; 
His glowing Cheeks, his ardent Eyes; 
And while he Heav'n and Earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his Hand, and check'd his Pride. 
He choſe a mournful Muſe 
Soft Pity to infuſe ; | 
He ſung Darius Great and Good, 
By too ſevere a Fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high Eſtate, 
And weltring in his Blood: 
Deſerted at his utmoſt Need, 
By thoſe his former Bounty fed: 
On the bare Earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a Friend to cloſe his Eyes. 


With down-caft Looks the joyleſs Victor fate, 
Revolving in his alter'd Soul 
The various Turns of Chance below; 
And, now and then, a Sigh he ſtole ; 
And Tears began to flow. 
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Revolving in his alter d Soul 
The varicus Turns of Chance below ; 
And, now and then, a Sigh he ſtole ; 
And Tears began to flow, 


V. 
The mighty Maſter ſmiPd, to fee 
That Love was in the next Degree: 
Twas but a Kindred-Sound to move; 
For Pity melts the Mind to Love. 
Softly ſweet, in Zydian Meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his Soul to Pleaſures, 
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War, he ſung, is Toil and Trouble; 
Honour but an empty Bubble. 
Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting fill, and ſtill deſtroying, 
If the World be worth thy Winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying. 
Lovely Thai, lits befides. thee, 
| Take the Good the Gods provide thee, 
The Many rend the Skies, with loud Applauſe ; 
So Love was crown'd, but Muſick won the Cauſes 
The Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, 
Gaz'd on the Fair 
Who caus'd his Care, 
And figh'd and look'd, gh'd and look'd, 
| Sigh'd and look'd, and igh'd again : 
At length, with Love and Wine at once oppreſs'd, 
Ihe vanquiſh'd Victor ſunk upon her Brealt. 
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The Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, 
Gaz'd on the Fair 
Who caus d his Care, 
And ſigb'd and loc d, figh'd and loo d, 
Sigh'd and loo d, and figh'd again : 
As length, with Lowe and Wine at once oppręſi' d, 


i be vanguiſb d Victor ſunk upon her Breaſt. 


VI. 
. ſtrike the Golden Lyre again: 
5 louder yet, and yet a louder Strain; 
Break his Bands of Sleep aſunder, 
And rouze him, like a rattling Peal of Thunder, 
Hark, hark, the horrid Sound 
Has rais'd up his Head, 
As awak'd from the Dead, 
And amaz'd, he Rares around, 
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Revenge, Revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies ariſe: 
See the Snakes that they rear, 
How they hiſs in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh from their Eyes! 
Behold a ghaſtly Band, | 
Each a Torch in his Hand ! 


Thoſe are Grecian Ghoſts, that in Battel were ſlain, 
And unbury'd remain 


Inglorious on the Plain, 
Give the Vengeance due 
To the valiant Crew. 
Behold how they toſs their Torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſan Abodes, 

And glitt'ring Temples of their Hoſtile Gods! 
'The Princes applaud, with a furious Joy ; 
And the King ſeiz'd a Flambeau, with Zeal to deſtroy ; 

Thais led the Way, 

To light him to his Prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 


EE 


And the King ſeiz'd a Flambeau, with Zeal to diſtroy; 
Thais /ed the Way, 
To light him to his Prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 


VII. 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving Bellows learn'd to blow, 
While Organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing Flute 
And ſounding Lyre, 
Cou'd {well the Soul to Rage, or kindle ſoft Deſire, 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
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The ſweet Enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred Store, 
Evlarg'd the former narrow Bounds, 
And added Length to ſolemn Sounds, 
With Nature's Mother-Wit, and Arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the Prize; 
Or both divide the Crown ; 
He rais'd a Mortal to the Skies ; 
She drew an Angel down, 
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At laſt, divine Cecilia came, | | f 
Inventreſs of the Vocal Frame; 
The feveet Euthuſiaſt, from her ſacred Store, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow Bounds, 
And added Length to folemn Sounds, 
With Nature's Mother-Wit, and Arts unknown before, 
Let old Timotheus yield the Prize, 
Or both divide the Crown ;; 
He rais'd a Mortal to the Skies ; 
She drew an Angel doton. 
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WHOLLY TRANSLATED. 


ConnecTiON TO THE EnD OF The ELIZVENTRH Book. 


Eſacus, the Son of Priam, hwing a Country-Life, for/ſakes 
the Court: Living obſcurely, he falls in Love with a 
Nymph ; who flying from him, was killed by a Serpent ; 
for Grief of this, he would have drowned bimſelf; but 
by the Pity of the (rods, is turned into a Cormorant. Priam, 
not hearing of ſaeus, beliewes bim to be dead, and 
raiſes a Tomb 10 proferive bis Memory. By this Tranſition, 
awhich is one of” the fineſt in all Oyid, the Poet natarally 
falls into the Story pf the Trojan War, which is ſummed 
up, in the preſent Book, but ſo very briefly, in many Places, 
that Ovid ſeems more ſoory than Virgil, contrary to his 
uſual Style. Tet the Houſg of Fame, which is here de- 
ſeribed, is one of the moſt beautiful Pieces in the whole 
Metamorphoſes. The Fight of Achilles and Cygnus, 


and the Fray betwixt the Lapithæ and Centaurs, yield 
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to no other Part of this Poet And particularly the Lowes 
and Death of Cyllarus and Hylonome, the Male and 
Female Centaur, are wonderfully moving. 


N RIAM, to whom the Story was unknown, 
„As dead, deplor'd his metamorphos'd Son: 
4 A Cenotaph his Name and Title kept, 
And Hector round the Tomb, with all his 
See Brothers wept. 
This pious Office Paris did not ſhare, 
Abſent alone; and Author of the War, 
Which, for the Spartan Queen, the Greciant drew 
I! avenge the Rape; and 44a to ſubdue. 
; A thouſand Ships were mann'd, to fail the Sea: 


Nor had their juſt Reſentments found Delay, 
Had not the Winds and Waves oppos'd their Way. 
At Aulit, with united Pow'rs they meet, 

But there, croſs Winds or Calms detain'd the Fleet. 
5 Now, while they raiſe an Altar on the Shore, 
And Jove with ſolemn Sacrifice adore; 
A boding Sign the Prieſts and People ſee: 

„ A Snake of Size immenſe aſcends a Tree, 

a And, in the leafy Summit, ſpy'd a Neſt, 

Which, ofer her callow Yaung, a Sparrow preſs'd, 

17 ] Eight were the Birds unfledg'd; their Mother flew ; 

1, © And hover'd round her Care; but ſtill in View: 
Till the fierce Reptile firſt devour'd the Brood; 

„„ Then ſeiz'd the flutt'ring Dam, and drunk her Blood. 
= This dire Oftent, the fearful People vie); 

ed Calchus alone, by Phbæbus taught, farek new 


” What Heav'n decreed ; and with a ſmiling Glance, 
is Thus gratulates to Greece her happy Chance, 

e- O Argives, we ſhall conquer: Troy is ours, 

ole But long Delays ſhall firſt afflict our Pow'rs: 


18, 1 Nine Vears of Labour, the nine Birds portend * 
ie The Tenth ſhall in the Town's Deſtruction end. 
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The Serpent, who his Maw obſcene had fill'd, 
The Branches in his curl'd Embraces held: 
But, as in Spires he ſtood, he turn'd to Stone: 
The f5ny Snake retain'd the Figure ſtill his own. 
Yet, not for this, the Wind-bound Navy weigh'd, 
Slack were their Sails; and Neptune diſobey'd. 
Some tho ght him loath the Town ſhou'd be deſtroy'd, 
Whoſe Building had his Hands divine employ'd: 
Not ſo the Seer; who knew, and known foreſhow'd, 
The Virgin Phabe, with a Virgin's Blood 
Mutt firſt be reconcil'd; the common Cauſe 
Prevail'd; and Pity yielding to the Laws, 
Fair Iphigenia the devoted Maid 
Was, by the weeping Prieſts, in Linen Robes array'd ; 
All mourn her Fate; but no Relief appear'd : 
The Royal Victim bound, the Knife already rear'd : 
When that offended Pow'r, who caus'd their Woe, 
Relenting ceas'd her Wrath; and ſtopp'd the coming Blow, 
A Miſt before the Minifters ſhe cait ; 
And, in the Virgin's Room, a Hind ſhe plac'd, 
Th' Oblation ſlain, and Phwebe reconcil'd, 
The Storm was huſh'd, and dimpled Ocean ſmil'd : 
A favourable Gale aroſe from Shore, 
Which to the Port defir'd, the Grecian Gallies bore. 
Full in the Midſt of this created Space, 


Betwixt Heav'n, Earth and Skies, there ſtands a Place 
Confining on all three ; with triple Bound ; 7 
Whence all Things, though remote, are view'd around; 5 


And thither bring their undulating Sound. 
The Palace of loud Fame; her Seat of Pow'r; 
Plac'd on the Summit of a lofty Tow'r; 

A thouſand winding Entries long and wide, 
Receive of freſh Reports a flowing Tide. 
A thouſand Crannies in the Walls are made ; 
Nor Gate nor Bars exclude the buſy Trade, 
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"Tis built of Braſs, the better to diffuſe 
The ſpreading Sounds, and multiply the News : 
Where Echos in repeated Echos play : -. 
A Mart for ever full ; and open Night and Day, 
Nor Silence 1s within, nor Voice expreſs, . 
But a deaf Noiſe of Sounds that never ceaſe. 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow Roar 
Of Tides, receding from th' inſulted Shore. 
Or like the broken Thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to Diſtance drives the rowling War, 
The Courts are fill'd with a tumultuous Din 
Of Crowds, or iſſuing forth, or entring in: 
A thorough-fare of News: Where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard; ſome mingle Truth with Lies: 
The troubled Air with empty Sounds they beat: 
Intent to hear; and eager to repeat. 
Error fits brooding there ; with added Train. 
Of vain Credulity ; and Joys as vain: 
Suſpicion, with Sedition join'd, are near  [Fear, 
And Rumours rais'd, and Murmurs mix'd, and Panick 
Fame ſits aloft ; and fees the ſubje& Ground; | 
And Seas about, and Skies above; enquiring all around, 

The Goddeſs gives th* Alarm; and ſoon is known 
The Grecian Fleet, deſcending on the Town. 
Fix'd on Defence the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their Shore from an expected Foe. 
They meet in Fight: By He&or's fatal Hand 
Protefilaus falls; and bites the Strand: 
Which with Expence of Blood the Grecians won; 
And prov'd the Strength unknown of Priam's Son. 
And to their Coſt the Trej an Leaders felt 
The Grecian. Heroes; and what Deaths they dealt. 
From theſe firſt Onſets, the Sgæan Shore 

Was ſtrew'd with Carcaſſes, and ſtain'd with Gore; 
Neptunian Cygnus, Troops of Greeks had lain ; 
Achilles in his Car had ſcowr'd the Plain, 
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And clear'd the Trojan Rank: Where-e'er he foughs, 
Cygnus, or Hector, through the Fields he ſought: 
Cygnus he found; on him his Force eſfay'd : 

For Hector was to the tenth Year delay'd. 

His white man'd Steeds, that bow'd beneath the Yoke, 
He chear d to Courage, with a gentle Stroke; 

Then urg'd his fiery Chariot on the Foe ; 

And riting ſhook his Lance; in AQ to throw. 

But firſt he cry'd, O Youth, be proud to bear 

Thy Death, enobled, by Pelides' Spear. 

The Lance purſu'd the Voice without Delay; 

Nor did the whizzing Weapon miſs the Way, 

But pierc'd his Cuiraſs, with ſuch Fury fent ; 

And fign'd his Boſom with a purple Diat. 

At this the Seed of Neptune; Goddeſs- born, 

For Ornament, not Ufe;-theſe Arms are worn; 

This Helm, and heavy Buckler, I can fpare ; 

As only Decorations of the War : 

So Mars is arm'd for Glory, not for Need. 

*T'is ſomewhat more from Neptune to proceed, 

Than from a Daughter of the Sea to ſpring: 

Thy Sire is mortal; mine is Ocean's King. 

Secure of Death, I ſhou'd contemn thy Dart, 

Tho' naked; and impaſſible depart : 
He ſaid, and threw : The trembling Weapon paſs'd { 


Through nine Bull-hides, each under other plac'd, 
On his broad Shield; and tuck within the laſt, 
Achilles wrench'd it out; and ſent again 
The hoſtile Gift: The hoſtile Gift was vain. 
He try'd a third, a tough well-choſen Spear; 
Th' inviolable Body Rood ſincere, 
Though Cygnes then did no Defence provide, 
But (ornful offer*d his unſhielded Side. : 
Not otherwiſe th' impatient Hero far'd, 
Than as a Bull, incompaſs'd with a Guard, 


Amid 
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Amid the Circus roars : Provok'd from far 

By Sight of Scarlet, and a ſanguine War: 
They quit their Ground; his bended Horns elude ; 
In vain purſuing, and in vain purſu'd. 

Before to farther Fight he wou'd advance, 
He ſtood conſidering, and ſurvey'd his Lance. 
Doubts if he wielded not a Wooden Spear 
Without a Point: He look'd, the Point was there. 

This is my Hand, and this my Lance, he ſaid, 5 


By which ſo many thouſand Foes are dead. 
O whither is their uſual Virtue fled ! 
J had it once; and the Lyrneſſian Wall, 
And Tenedos, confeſs'd it in their Fall. 
Thy Streams, Caicus, rowl'd a crimſon Flood; 
And Thebes ran Red with her own Natives Blood. 
Twice Tel:phus employ'd their piercing Steel, 
To wound him firſt, and afterward to heal. 
The Vigour of this Arm was never vain : 
And that my wonted Proweſs I retain, | 
Witneſs theſe Heaps of Slaughter on the Plain, 
He ſaid 3 and, doubtful of his former Deeds, 
To ſome new Trial of his Force proceeds, 
He choſe Menætes from among the reſt ; 
At him be lanch'd his Spear; and pierc'd his Breaſt x 
On the hard Earth the Lycian knock'd his Head, 
And lay ſupine; and forth the Spirit fled. 
. Then thus the Hero; Neither can I blame 
The Hand, or Javelin; both are ſtill the ſame. 
The ſame I will employ againſt this Foe 
And wiſh but with the ſame Succeſs to throw. 
So ſpoke the Chief; and while he ſpoke he threw z 
The Weapon with unerring Fury flew ; 
At his left Shoulder aim'd : Nor Entrance found; 
But back, as from a Rock, with ſwift Rebound 
Harmleſs return'd : A bloody Mark appear'd, 
Which with falſe Joy the flatter'd Hero chear'd. 
Wound 
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Wound there was none; the Blood that was in View, 
The Lance before from ſlain Menætes drew. 

Headlong he leaps from off his lofty Car, 
And in cloſe Fight on Foot renews the War. 
Raging with high Diſdain, repeats his Blows ; 
Nor Shield nor Armour can their Force oppoſe; 
Huge Cantlets of his Buckler ſtrew the Ground, 
And no Defence in his bor'd Arms 1s found. 
But on his Fleſh, no Wound or Blood is ſeen ; 
The Sword itſelf is blunted on the Skin. 

This vain Attempt the Chief no longer bears; 
But round his hollow Temples and his Ears 
His Buckler beats: The Son of Neptune, ſtunn'd 
With theſe repeated Buffets, quits his Ground ; 
A ſickly Sweat ſucceeds, and Shades of Night; 
Inverted Nature ſwims before his Sight : 
Th' inſulting Victor preſſes on the more, ä 
And treads the Steps the vanquiſh'd trod before. 
Nor Reſt, nor Reſpite gives. A Stone there lay 
Behind his trembling Foe, and ſtopp'd his Way: 
Achilles took th* Advantage which he found, 


O'er-turn'd, and puſh'd him backward on the Ground, 


His Buckler held him under, while he preſs'd, 
With both his Knees above, his panting Breaſt, 
Unlac'd his Helm: About his Chin the Twiſt 
He ty'd ; and ſoon the ſtrangled Soul diſmiſs'd. 

With eager Haſte he went to ſtrip the Dead: 
The vaniſh'd Body from his Arms was fled. 
His Sea-God Sire, t' immortalize his Fame, 
Had turn'd it to the Bird that bears his Name. 

A Truce ſucceeds the Labours of this Day, 
And Arms ſuſpended with a long Delay. 


While Trojan Walls are kept with Watch and Ward; 


'The Greeks before their Trenches mount the Guard ; 
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The Feaſt approach'd ; when to the blue. ey'd Maid 
His Vows for Cygnus flain the Victor paid, 
And a white Heifer on her Altar laid. 
The reeking-Entrails on the Fire they threw ; 
And to the Gods the grateful Odour flew : 
Heav'n had its Part in Sacrifice: The reſt 
Was broil'd and roaſted for the future Feaſt, | 
The chief invited Gueſts were ſet around : 
And Hunger firſt aſſwag'd, the Bowls were crown'd, 
Which indeepDraughts their Cares andLabours drown'd. 
The mellow Harp did not their Ears employ ; 
And mute was all the warlike Symphony: 
Diſcourſe, the Food of Souls, was their Delight, 

And pleaſing Chat prolong'd the Summer's Night. 

Ihe Subject, Deeds of Arms; and Valour ſhown, 
Or on the 7% an Side, or on their own. 
Of Dangers undertaken, Fame atchiev'd, 

They talk'd by Turns; the Talk by Turns reliev'd. 
What Things but theſe, cou'd fierce Achilles tell, 4 
Or what cou'd fierce Achilles hear ſo well? 

The laſt great Act perform'd, of Cygnus ſlain, 

Did moſt the martial Audience entertain: 

Wondring to find a Body, free by Fate 

From Steel; and which cou'd ev'n that Steel rebate: 
Amaz'd, their Admiration they renew; 

And ſcarce Pelides cou'd believe it true. 

Then Nefer, thus: What once this Age has known, 
la fated Cygnus, and in him alone, 

Theſe Eyes have ſeen in Cæneus long before, 

Wpoſe Body, not a thouſand Swords cou'd bore, 

Cæntus, in Courage, and in Strength, excell'd; 

And ſtill his Or-hry, with his Fame is fill'd: 

But what did molt his martial Deeds adorn, 

(Though ſince he chang'd his Sex) a Woman born. 

The = A Novelty ſo ſtrange. and full of Fate, 

"Ws His lining Audience aſk'd him to relate. 
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Achilles thus commends their common Suit; 
O Father, firſt for Prudence in Repute, 
Tell, with that Eloquence, ſo much thy own, 
What thou haſt heard, or what of Canes known: 
What was he, whence his Change of Sex begun, 
What Trophies, join'd in Wars with thee, he won? 
Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal Strife 

The Youth, without a Wound, cou'd loſe his Life ? 
VNVeleides then; Though tardy Age, and Time, 
Have ſhrunk my Sinews, and decay'd my Prime; 
Though much I have forgotten of my Store, 
Yet not exhauſted, I remember more. 
Of all that Arms atchiev'd, or Peace deſign'd, 
That Action ſtill is freſher in my Mind 
Than ought beſide. If reverend Age can give 
To Faith a Sanction, in my Third I live, 

*Twas in my ſecond Cent'ry, I ſurvey'd 
Young Cænis, then a fair Theſalian Maid: 
Cænis the Bright, was born to high Command; 
A Princefs ; and a Native of thy Land, 

Divine Achilles; every Tongue proclaim'd 

Her Beauty; and her Eyes all Hearts inflam'd. 
Peleus, thy Sire, perhaps had ſought her Bed, 
Among the reſt ; but he had either led 

Thy Mother then; or was by Promiſe ty'd; 
But ſhe to him, and all, alike her Love deny'd. 

It was her Fortune once, to take her Way 
Along the ſandy Margin of the Sea: ; 

The Pow'r of Ocean view'd her as ſhe paſs'd. 
And lov'd as ſoon as ſeen, by Force embrac'd. 
So Fame reports. Her Virgin Treaſure ſeiz'd, 
And his new Joys, the Raviſher ſo pleas'd, 
That thus, tranſported, to the Nymph he ry ; 
Aſk what thou wilt, no Pray*r ſhall be deny'd. 
This alſo Fame relates: The haughty Fair, 
Who not the Rape ev'n of a God cou'd bear, 
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This Anſwer, proud, return'd: To mighty Wrongs 
A mighty Recompence, of Right, belongs. 
Give me no more to ſuffer ſuch a Shame; 
But change the Woman, for a better Name; 
One Gift for all: She ſaid; and while ſhe ſpoke, 
A ſtern, majeſtick, manly Tone ſhe took. | 
A Man ſhe was: And as the Godhead ſwore, 
© To Cenexs turn'd, who Cænis was before, 
” To this the Lover adds, without Requeſt : 
No Force of Steel ſhou'd violate his Breaſt. 
Glad of the Gift, the new-made Warrior goes: 
And Arms among the Greets; and longs for equal Foes, 
Now brave Piritbous, bold Ixion's Son, 
The Love of fair Hip podame had won, 
The Cloud-begotten Race, half Men, half Beaſt, 
Invited, came to grace the Nuptial Feaſt: 
In a cool Cave?s Receſs the Treat was made, | 
Whoſe Entrance, Trees with ſpreading Boughs o'erſhade. 
They ſate: And ſummon'd by the Bridegroom, came, 
To mix with thoſe the Lapitbæan Name: 
Nor wanted I: The Roofs with Joy reſound : 
And Hymen, Io Hymen, rung around. 
Rais'd Altars ſhone with holy Fires ; the Bride, 
Lovely herſelf (and lovely by her Stde 
A Bevy of bright Nymphs, with ſober Grace,) 
Came glitt'ring like a Star; and took her Place, 
Her heav'nly Form beheld, all wiſh'd her Joy; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their Wiſhes all employ, 
For one, moſt Brutal, of the brutal Brood, 
Or whether Wine or Beauty fir'd his Blood, 
Or both at once, beheld with luſtful Eyes 
whe Bride; at once reſolv'd to make his Prize. 
Down went the Board; and faſtning on her Hair, 
He ſeiz'd with ſudden Force the frighted Fair. 
Twas Zurytus began: His beſtial Kind 
His Crime purſu'd; and each as pleas'd his Mind, 
N 1 
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Or her, whom Chance preſented, took: The Feaſt 
An Image of a taken Town expreſs'd. 
The Cave reſounds with female Shrieks; we riſe, 
Mad with Revenge, to make a ſwift Repriſe: 
And Theſeus firſt: What Frenzy has poſſeſs'd, 
O Eurytus, he crv'd, thy brutal Breaſt, 
To wrong Piritbous, and not him alone, 
But while I live, two Friends conjoin'd in one:? 
To juſtify his Threat, he thruſts aſide 
The Crowd of Centaurs; and redeems the Bride: 
The Monſter nought reply'd : For Words were vain ; 
And Deeds cou'd only Deeds unjuſt maintain: 
But anſwers with his Hand ; and forward preſs'd, 
With Blows redoubled, on his Face and Breaſt. 
An ample Goblet ſtood, of antick Mold, 
And rough with Figures of the rifing Gold ; 
The Hero ſnatch'd it up: And toſs'd in Air, 
Full at the Front of the foul Raviſher. 
He falls; and falling vomits forth a Flood 


Of Wine, and Foam and Brains, and mingled Blood, 


Half roaring, .and half neighing through the Hall, 

Arms, Arms, the Double-form'd with Fury call; 

To wreak their Brother's Death: A Medley-Flight 

Of Bowls and Jars, at firſt ſupply the Fight, 

Once Inſtruments of Feaſts ; but now of Fate; 

Wine animates their Rage, and arms their Hate. 
Bold Amycus, from the robb'd Veſtry brings 

The Chalices of Heav'n; and holy Things 

Of precious Weight : A Sconce, that hung on high, 

With Tapers fill'd, to light the Sacriſty, 

Torn from the Cord, with his unhallow'd Hand 

He threw amid the Lapitbæan Band. 

On Celadon the Ruin fell; and left 

His Face of Feature and of Form bereft : 

So, when ſome brawny Sacrificer knocks, 

Before an Altar led, an offer'd Ox, 
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His Eye- balls rooted out, are thrown to Ground; 
” His Noſe diſmantled, in his Mouth is found, . 
His Jaws, Cheeks, Front, one undiſtinguiſh'd Wound. 
This, Belates, th' Avenger, cou'd not brook ; 
* But, by the Foot, a Maple-board he took; 
And hurl'd at Amycus; his Chin is bent 
” Againſt his Cheſt, and down the Centaur ſent : 
Whom ſputtring bloody Teeth, the ſecond Blow 
Oft his drawn Sword, diſpatch'd to Shades below. 
” Grineus was near; and caſt a furious Look 
On the Side-Altar, cens'd with ſacred Smoke, 
And bright with flaming Fires; The Gods, he cry'd, 
Have with their holy Trade our Hands ſupply'd : 
2 Why uſe we not their Gifts? Then from the Floor 
* An Altar Stone he heav'd, with all the Load it bore : 
Altar and Altar's Freight together flew, 
Were thickeſt throng'd the Lapithæan Crew: 
And, at once, Broteas and Oryus ſlew. 
Oyrus' Mother, Mycale, was known 
Down from her Sphere to draw the lab'ring Moon. 
Exadius cry'd, Unpuniſh'd ſhall not go 
This Fact, if Arms are found againſt the Foe. 
He look'd about, where on a Pine were ſpread 
The votive Horns of a Stag's branching Head: 
At Grineus theſe he throws; ſo juſt they fly, 
That the ſharp Antlers ſtuck in either Eye: 
q Breathleſs and Blind he fell ; with Blood beſmear'd ; 
His Eye-balls beaten out, hung dangling on his Beard. 
Fierce Rhe1us, from the Hearth a burning Brand 
Selects, and whirling Waves; till, from his Hand 
The Fire took Flame; then daſh'd it from the Right, 
On fair Charaxus' Temples; near the Sight: 
The whiſtling Peſt came on; and pierc'd the Bone, 
And caught the yellow Hair, that ſhrivel'd while it ſhone. 
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Caught, like dry Stubble fir'd ; or like Seerwood ; 
Yet from the Wound enſu'd. no Purple Flood 3 

But look*'d a bubbling M., of frying Blood. 

His blazing Locks ſent forth a crackling Sound; 


And hiſs'd, like red hot Iron within the Smithy drown'd, 


The wounded Warrior ſhook his flaming Hair, 

Then (what a Team of Horſe cou'd hardly rear) 

He heaves the Threſhold Stone ; but cou'd not throw ; 
The Weight itſelf forbad the threaten'd Blow; 
Which dropping from his lifted Arms, came down 
Full on Cometes? Head; and cruſh'd his Crown, 


So by their Fellows may our Foes be ſped ; 

Then, with redoubled Strokes he phes his Head : 

The burning Lever not deludes his Pains ; 

But drives the batter'd Skull within the Brains. 
Thus fluſh'd, the Conqueror, with Force renew'd, 

Evagrus, Dryas, Corythus, purſu'd: 

Firſt, Corythus, with downy Cheeks, he ſtew ; 

Whoſe fall, when fierce Evagrus had in View, 

He cry'd, What Palm is from a beardleſs Prey ? 

Rhetus prevents what more he had to ſay ; 

And drove within his Mouth the fiery Death, 

Which enter'd hiſſing in, and choak'd his Breath, 

At Dryas next he flew: But weary Chance, 

No longer wou'd the ſame Succeſs advance. 


Nor Röætus then 1etain'd his Joy; but ſaid ; 


The Brand, a ſharpen'd Stake ſtrong Dryas found; 
And in the Shoalder's Joint inflits the Wound. 
The Weapon ſtuck ; which, roaring out with Pain, 
He drew ; nor longer durſt the Fight maintain, 
But turn'd his Back, for Fear; and fled amain. 
With him fled Orneus, with like Dread pofleſs'd ; 
Thaumns, and Medon wounded in the Breaſt; 

And Mermeros, in the late Race renown'd, 

Now limping ran, and tardy with his Wound, 


But while he whirPd in fiery Circles round 
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Pholus and Melaneus from Fight withdrew, 
And Abas maim'd, who Boars encountring flew : 
| And Avgur Aftylos, whole Art in vain 
From Fight diſſuaded the four-footed Train, 
k Now beat the Hoof, with Neu on the Plain; 
But to his Fellow cry'd, Be fafely flow, 
Thy Death deferr'd is due to great Alcides Bow. 
Mean Time ſtrong Dryas urg'd his Chance ſo well, 
That Lycidas, Areos, Imbreus fell; 
All, one by one, and fighting Face to Face 
Terenæus fled, to fall with more Diſprace : 
Por fearful, while he look'd behind, he bore 
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* Betwixt his Noſe and Front, the Blow before, 
Amid the Noiſe and Tumult of the Fray, 
* Snoring, and drunk with Wine, Aphidas lay. 
* Ev'n then the Bow] within his Hand he kept, 
And on a Bear's rough Hide ſecurely ſlept. 
* Him Phorbas with his flying Dart transfix'd ; 
Lake thy next Draught, with Stygian Waters mix'd, 
And ſleep thy fill, tt” inſulting Victor cry'd; 
: Surpris'd with Death-unfelt, the Centaur dy'd 
Ihe ruddy Vomit, as he breath'd his Soul, 
» Repaſs'd his Throat; and filPd his empty Bowl. 
* 1 law Petræus Arms, employ'd around 
A well-grown Oak, to root it from the Ground. 
This Way, and that, he wrench'd the fibrous Bands; 
The Trunk was like a Sappling in his Hands, 
And {till obey'd the Bent: While thus he ſtood, 
Perit haus Dart drove on; and nail'd him to the Wood. 
£2 Lycus and Chromys fell, by him oppreſs'd: 
Llelops and Dichs added to the reſt 
A nobler Palm: Helops, through either Ear 
Transfix'd, receiv'd the penetrating Spear. 
= This Di&ys ſaw ; and ſeiz'd with ſudden Fright, 
Leapt N the Hill of ſteepy Height; c 
Aud cryſh'd an Aſh beneath, thatcou'd not bear his Weight 
hoatus h O 'The 
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The ſhatter'd Tree receives his Fall; and ſtrikes, 

Within his full-blown Paunch, the ſharpen'd Spikes, 

Strong Aphareus had heav'd a mighty Stone, 

The Fragment of a Rock; and wou'd have thrown ; 

But The/eus, with a Club of harden'd Oak, 

The Cubit-bone of the bold Centaur broke; 

And left him maim'd; nor ſeconded the Stroke. 

Then leapt on tall Bianor's Back: (Who bore 

No mortal Burden but his own, before.) 

Preſs'd with his Knees his Sides; the double Man, 

His Speed with Spurs ir creas'd, unwilling ran, 

One Hand the Hero faſlen'd on his Locks; 

His other ply'd him with repeated Strokes. 

The Club rung round his Ears, and batter'd Brows; 

He falls; and laſhing up his Heels, his Rider throws, 
The ſame Herculean Arms, Nedymnus wound; 

And lay by him Lycotas on the Ground. 

And Hippaſus, whoſe Beard his Breaſt invades ; 

And Ripheus, Haunter of the Woodland Shades: 

And Tereus, us'd with Mountain-Bears to ftrive ; 

And from their Dens to draw th* indignant Beaſts alive, 
Demoleon cou'd not bear this hateful Sight, 

Or the long Fortune of th' Athenian Knight: 

But pull'd with all his Force, to diſengage 

From Earth a Pine; the Product of an Age: 

The Root ſtuck faſt: The broken Trunk he ſent 

At Theſeus : Theſeus fruſtrates his Intent, 

And leaps aſide, by Pallas warn'd, the Blow 

To ſhun : (for ſo he ſaid; and we believ'd it ſo.) 

Yet not in vain th' enormous Weight was caſt ; 

Which Crantor's Body ſunder'd at the Waiſt : 

Thy Father's Squire, Achilles, and his Care; 

Whom conquer'd in the Dolopeian War, 

'Their King, his preſent Ruin to prevent, 

A Pledge of Peace implor'd, to Peſeus ſent, 
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Thy Sire, with grieving Eyes, beheld his Fate; 


And cry'd, Not long, lov'd Crantor, ſhalt thou wait 


Thy vow'd Revenge. At once he ſaid, and threw 
His Aſhen-Spear ; which quiver'd as it flew ; 

With all his Force and all his Soul apply'd ; 

The ſharp Point enter'd in the Centaur's Side: 
Both Hands, to wrench it out, the Monſter join'd ; 


And wrench'd it out ; but left the Steel behind. 


Thy 
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Stuck in his Lungs it ſtood: Inrag'd he rears 

His Hoofs, and down to Ground thy Father bears. 
Thus trampled under Foot, his Shield defends 

His Head; his other Hand the Lance protends, 
Ev'n while he lay extended on the Duſt, 

He ſped the Centaur, with one ſingle Thruſt. 


Two more, his Lance before transfix'd from far; 


And two, his Sword bad ſlain, in cloſer War. 

To theſe was added Dorylas : Who ſpread 

A Bull's two goring Horns around his Head. 

With theſe he puſh'd; in Blood already dy'd ; 

Him, fearleſs, I approach'd; and thus defy'd ; 

Now Monſter, now, by Proof it ſhall appear, 

Whether thy Horns are ſharper, or my Spear, 

At this, I threw: For want of other Ward, 

He lifted up his Hand, his Front to guard. 

His Hand it paſs; and fix'd it to his Brow : 

Loud Shouts of ours attend the lucky Blow, 

Him Peleus finiſh'd, with a ſecond Wound, : 
hich thro' the Navel pierc'd : He reed around; 

And drag'd his dangling Bowels on the Ground. 

T rod what he drag'd ; and what he trod he cruſh'd : 


And to his Mother-Earth, with empty Belly, ruſn'd. 


Nor cou'd thy Form, O Cyllarus, foreſhow 


Thy Fate; (if Form to Monſters Men allow :) 


Juſt bloom'd thy Beard: Thy Beard of golden Hue: 
Thy Locks, in golden Waves, bout thy Shoulders flew, 
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Sprightly thy Look: Thy Shapes in ev'ry Part 

So clean, as might inſtru the Sculptor's Art; 

As far as Man extended : Where began 

The Beaſt, the Beaſt was equal to the Man. 

Add but a Horſes Head and Neck; and he, 

O Caſtor, was a Courſer worthy thee. 

So was his Back proportion'd for the Seat; 

$9 roſe his brawny Cheſt ; ſo ſwiftly mov'd his Feet, 

Coal-black his Colour, but like Jet it ſhone ; 

His Legs and flowing Tail were white alone. 

Belov'd by many Maidens of his Kind 

But fair Hylomone poſſeſs'd his Mind; 

Hylonome, for Features, and for Face, 

Excelling all the Nymphs of double Race: 

Nor leſs her Blandiſhments, than Beauty move ; 

At once both loving, and confeſſing Love. 

For him ſhe dreſs'd: For him with Female Care 

She comb'd, and ſet in Curls, her auborn Hair. 

Of Roſes, Violets, and Lillies mix'd, 

And Sprigs of flowing Roſemary betwixt, 

She form'd the Chaplet, that adorn'd her Front: 

In Waters of the Pagaſæan Fount, 

And in the Streams that from the Fountain play, 

She waſh'd her Face; and bath'd her twice a Day. 

The Scarf of Firs, that hung below her Side, 

Was Ermin, or the Panther's ſpotted Pride; 

Spoils of no common Beaſt: With equal Flame 

They lov'd : Their Sylvan Pleaſures were the ſame : 

All day they hunted : And when Day expir'd, 

Together to ſome ſhady Cave retir'd: 

Invited to the Nuptials, both repair : 

And, Side by Side, they both engage in War, 
Uncertain from what Hand, a flying Dart 

At Cyllarus was ſent; which pierc'd his Heart, 

The Javelin drawn from out the mortal Wound, 

He faints with ſtagg'ring Steps; and ſeeks the Ground 
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The Fair, within her Arms receiv'd his Fall, 
And ſtrove his wandring Spirits to recall: 

And while her Hand the ſtreaming Blood oppos'd, 
[oin'd Face to Face, his Lips with hers ſhe clos'd, 
Stifled with Kiſſes, a ſweet Death he dies ; 

She fills the Fields with undiſtinguiſh'd Cries : 

At leaſt her Words were in her Clamour drown'd ; 
For my ſtunn'd Ears receiv'd no vocal Sound. 

In mandeſs of her Grief, ſhe ſeiz'd the Dart 
New-drawn, and reeking from her Lover's Heart, 
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And wounded fell; and falling by his Side, 

Embrac'd him in her Arms; and thus embracing dy'd. 
Ev*n ſill methinks, I ſee Pheocomes ; 

Strange was his Habit; and as odd his Dreſs. 

Six Lions Hides, with Thongs together faſt, 

His upper Part defended to his Waiſt : 

And where Man ended, the continu'd Veſt, 

Spread on his Back, the Houſs and Trappings of a Beaſt, 

A Stump too heavy for a Team to draw, 

(It ſeems a Fable, tho” the Fact I ſaw;) 

He threw at PHolon; the deſcending Blow 

Divides the Skall, and cleaves his Head in two. 

The Brains, from Noſe and Mouth, and either Ear, 

Came iſſuing out, as through a Colendar 


To her bare Boſom the ſharp Point apply'd ; a 


The curdled Milk: or from the Preſs the Whey, 
Driv'n down by Weights above, is drain'd away. 


But him, while ſtooping down to ſpoil the Slain, 


: Pierc'd through the Paunch, 1 tumbled on the Plain, 


Then Chthonius, and Teleboas | flew: 
A Fork the former arm'd; a Dart his Fellow threw. 
The Javelin wounded me; (behold the Scar.) 


= [hen was my Time to ſeek the Trojan War; 
Then I was Hector's Match in open Field; 
hut he was then unborn ; at leaſt a Child: 
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Now, I am nothing. I forbear to tell 


By Periphantas how Pyretus fell; jt 
The Centaur by the Knight: Nor will I ſtay 1 


On Amphyx, or what Deaths he dealt that Day: | 
What Honour, with a pointleſs Lance, he won, N 
Stuck in the Front of a Four-footed Man, | 
What Fame young Macareus obtain'd in Fight: 
Or dwell on Mus, now returnd from Flight. 
How Prophet Meop/is not alone divin'd, 
Whoſe Valour equall'd his foreſeeing Mind, 
Already Cæneus, with his conquering Hand, 
Had flaughter'd five the boldeſt of their Band. 
Pyrachmus, Helymus, Antimachus, 
Bromus the Brave, and ſtronger St/phelus, 
Their Names I number'd, and remember well, 
No Trace remaining, by what Wounds they fell. 
Latreus, the bulkieft of the double Race, 
Wlom the ſpoil'd Arms of ſlain Haleſus grace, 


In Years retaining ſtil] his youthful Might, | T 

'I'n01 gi his black Hairs were interſpers'd with White, He 
Betwixt th' imbattled Ranks began to prance, | The 
Proud of his Helm, and Macedonian Lance; De f 
And rode the Ring around; that either Hoſt 7 
light hear him, while he made this empty Boaſt. And 
And from a Strumpet ſhall we ſaffer Shame ? At h 
For Cris ſtill, not Cæneus is thy Name: | I Re 

And ſtill the native Softneſs of thy Kind $1 A 
Prevails; and leaves the Woman in thy Mind, | 0 50 
Remember what thou wert: what Price was paid Au- 


To change thy Sex: To make thee nct a Maid; 

And but a Man in ſhew: Go, card and ſpin ; 

And leave the Buſineſs of the War to Men. 
While thus the Boaſter exercis'd his Pride, 

The fatal Spear of Cæneus reach'd his Side: 

Juſt in the Mixture of the Kinds it ran; 

Betwixt the neather Breaſt, and upper Man, 


The 
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The Monſter mad with Rage, and ſtung with Smart, 

His Lance directed at the Hero's Heart: 

It track ; but bounded from his harden'd Breaſt, 

Like Hail from Tiles, which the ſafe Houſe inveſt. 

Nor ſeem'd the Stroke with more Effect to come, 

Than a ſmall Pebble falling on a Drum. 

He next his Fauchion try'd, in cloſer Fight; 

But the keen Fauchion had no Pow'r to bite. 

He thruſt ; the blunted Point return'd again: 

Since downright Blows, he cry'd, and Thruſts are vain, 

I'll prove his Side: In ſtrong Enibraces held 

He prov'd his Side; his Side the Sword repell'd: 

His hollow Belly eccho'd to the Stroke; 

Untouch'd his Body, as a ſolid Rock ; 

Aim'd at his Neck at laſt, the Blade in Shivers broke. 
THY impaſſive Knight ſtood idle, to deride 7 

His Rage, and offer'd oft his naked Side: 

At length, now Monſter, in thy Turn, he cry'd, 

Try thou the Strengh of Cæneus: At the Word 


He thruſt; and in his Shoulder plung'd the Sword. 
Then writh'd his Hand: and as he drove it down, 


Deep in his Breaſt, made many Wounds in one, 
The Centaurs ſaw, inrag'd, th' unhop'd Succeſs ; 


And ruſhing on, in Crowds, together preſs ; 


At him, and him alone, their Darts they threw 


Repuls'd they from his fated. Body flew. 
Amaz'd they ſtood; till Monychus began, 
O Shame, a Nation conquer'd by a Man! 


A Woman- Man; yet more a Man is he, 
Than all our Race; and what He was, are We. 
Now, what avail our Nerves? th' united Force, 


Of two the ſtrongeſt Creatures, Man and Horſe. 


Nor Goddeſs-born ; nor of Ixion's Seed 
We ſeem; (a Lover built for Juno's Bed; 


+ Maſtet'd by this half Man, Whole Mountains throw 
With Woods at once, and bury him below 
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We puſh'd the Foe; and forc'd to ſhameful Flight; 
Part fell; and Part eſcap'd by Favour of the Night. 


A 


This only Way remains. Nor need we doubt 7 
To choak the Soul within; though not to force it out, F 
Heap Weights, inſtead of Wounds : He chanc'd to ſee T 
Where Southern Storms had rooted up a Tree; | A 
This, rais'd from Earth, againſt the Foe he threw ; 
Th' Example ſhewn, his Fellow-Brutes purſue. Y 
With Foreſt-loads the Warrior they invade; Is 
Othrys and Pelion ſoon were void of Shade; 81 
And ſpreading Groves were naked Mountains made. N 
Preſs'd with the Burden, Cæneus pants for Breath; . 
And on his Shoulders bears the wooden Death. Be 
To heave th' intollerable Weight he tries; Ti 
At length it roſe above his Mouth and Eyes; Hi 
Vet ſtill he heaves: And ſtrugling with Deſpair, (V 
Shakes all aſide; and gains a Gulp'of Air: W 
A ſhort Relief, which but prolongs his Pain; Is 
He faints by Fits; and then reſpires again : | 
At laſt, the Burden only nods above, NM. 
As when an Earthquake ſtirs th* Idæan Grove. Eli 
Doubtful his Death: He ſuffocated ſeem'd An 
To moſt; but otherwiſe our Mogſus deem'd. f 
Who ſaid he ſaw a yellow Bird atiſe My 
From out the Pile, and cleave the liquid Skies ; All 
I ſaw it too: With golden Feathers bright; By 
Nor e'er before beheld ſo ſtrange a Sight. Thi 
Whom Mepſus viewing, as it ſoar'd around Of 
Our Troop, and heard the Pinions rattling Sound, To 
All hail, he cry'd, thy Country's Grace and Love; Ha 
Once firſt of Men below, now firſt of Birds above. Var 
Its Author to the Story gave Belief; Anc 
For us our Courage was increas'd by Grief : Var 
Aſham'd to ſee a ſingle Man, purſu'd Cha 
With odds, to fink beneath a Multitude : The 
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This Tale by Neſtor told, did much difpleaſe 
Tlepolemus, the Seed of Hercules 
For, often he had heard his Father ſay, 
That he himſelf was preſent at the Fray ; 
And more than ſhar'd the Glories of the Day, 

Old Chronicle he ſaid, among the reſt, 
You might have nam'd Alcides at the leaſt : 
Is he not worth your Praiſe ? The Pylian Prince 
Sigh'd ere he ſpoke ; then made this proud Defence, 
My former Woes in long Oblivion drown'd, 
I wou'd have loſt; but you renew the Wound: 
Better to paſs him o'er, than to relate 
The Cauſe I have your mighty Sire to hate. 
His Fame has fill'd the World, and reach'd the Sky; 
(Which, Oh, I wiſh, with Truth, I cou'd deny!) 
We praiſe not Hector; though his Name, we know, 
Is great in Arms ; *tis hard to praiſe a Foe. 

He, your Great Father, levell'd to the Ground 
M:Jenia”'s Tow'rs: Nor better Fortune found 
Elis, and Pylos; that a neighb'ring State, 
And this my own : Both guiltleſs of their Fate. 

To paſs the reſt, twelve, wanting one, he flew; 
My Brethren, who their Birth from Neleus drew. 
All Youths of early Promiſe, had they liv'd ; 
By him they periſh'd: I alone ſurviv'd. 
The reit were eaſy Conqueſt : But the Fate 
Of Periclymenos, is wond'rous to relate, 
To him, our common Grandfire of the Main, 
Had giv'n to change his Form, and chang'd, reſume again. 
Vary'd at Pleaſure, every Shape he try'd ; 
And in all Beaſts Alcides till deſy'd: 
Vanquiſh'd on Earth, at length he ſoar'd above ; 
Chang'd to the Bird, that bears the Bolt of Jove, 
The new-diſſembled Eagle, now endu'd 
With Beak and Pounces, Hercules purſu'd, 
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And cuff'd his manly Cheeks, and tore his Face; 
Then, ſafe retir'd, and tour'd in empty Space. 
Alcides bore not long his flying Foe: 
But bending his inevitable Bow, 
| Reach'd him in Air, ſuſpended as he ſtood ; 
| And in his Pinion fix'd the feather'd Wood. 
| T.ight was the Wound; but in the Sinew hung 
The Point; and his diſabled Wing unſtrung. 
He wheel'd in Air, and ſtretch'd his Vans in vain ; 
His Vans no longer cou'd his Flight ſultain : 
For while one gather'd Wind, one unſupply'd 
Hung drooping down; nor pois'd his other Side. 
He fell: The Shaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 
F Now from his heavy Fall with Weight increas'd, 
| Drove through his Neck, aſlant; he ſpurns the Ground, 
And the Soul iffues through the Weazon's Wound, 
Now, brave Commander of the Rhodian Seas, 
What Praiſe is due from me, to Hercules? 
Silence 1s all the Vengeance I decree 
For my ſlain Brothers; but *tis Peace with thee, 
Thus with a flowing Tongue old Ne/or ſpoke : 
Then, to full Bowls each other they provoke : 
At length, with Wearineſs and Wine oppreſs'd, 
"They riſe from Table, and withdraw to Reſt. 
The Sire of Cygnus, Monarch of the Main, 


Mean Time, laments his Son, in Battle ſlain : 

And vows the Victor's Death; nor vows in vain. 

For nine long Years the ſmother'd Pain he bore ; 

( Achilles was not ripe for Fate, before:) 

Then when he ſaw the promis'd Hour was near, 

He thus beſpoke the God, that guides the Year. 
Immortal Offspring of my Brother Fowe; 

My brighteſt Nephew, and whom bet I love, 

Whoſe Hands were join'd with mine, to raiſe the Wall 
Of tott'ring Troy, now. nodding to her Fall, 


Doſt 


A 
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Doſt thou not mourn our Pow'r employ'd in vain ; 
And the Defenders of our City ſlain ? 
To paſs the reſt, cou'd noble Hector lie 
Unpity'd, drag'd around his native Trey? . 
And yet the Murd'rer lives: Himſelf by far s 
A greater Plague, than all the waſteful War: 
He lives; the proud Pelides lives, to boaſt 
Our Town deſtroy'd, our common Labour loſt ? 
O, cou'd.I meet him! But I wiſh too late: 
To prove my Trident is not in his Fate! 
But let him try (for that's allow'd) thy Dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable Part. 
Apollo bows to the ſuperior Throne; 
And to his Uncle's Anger, adds his own. 
Then in a Cloud involv'd, he takes his Flight, 
Where Greeks and Trogans mix'd in mortal Fight; 
And found out Paris, lurking where he ſtood, 
And ſtain'd his Arrows with Plebeian Blood: 
Phebus to him alone the God confeſs'd, 
Then to the recreant Knight, he thus addreſs'd. 
Doſt thou not bluſh, to ſpend thy Shafts in vain 
On a degenerate and ignoble Train? 
If Fame, or better Vengeance, be thy Care, 
There aim: And, with one Arrow, end the War. 
He ſaid; and ſhew'd from far the blazing Shield 
And Sword, which but Achilles none cou'd wield ; 
And how he mov'd a God, and mow'd the ſtanding Field, 
The Deity himſelf directs aright 
Th' invenom'd Shaft; and wings the fatal Flight. 
Thus fell the foremoſt of the Grecian Name; 
And He, the baſe Adult'rer, boaſts the Fame. 
A Spectacle to glad the Trojan Train; 
And pleaſe old Priam, after HeAor ſlain. 
If by a female Hand he had foreſeen 0 


. 


He was to die, his Wiſh had rather been 


The Lance and double Ax of the fair Warrior ., J 
ng - 
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And now the Terror of the Trojan Field hy 
The Grecian Honour, Ornament, and Shield, 
High on a Pile, th* Unconquer'd Chief is-plac'd, | 
The God that arm'd him firſt, conſum'd at laſt. | 
Of all the mighty Man, the ſmall Remains: 

A little Urn, and ſcarcely fill'd, contains. 

Yet great in Homer, {till Achilles lives; 

And equal to- himſelf, himſelf ſurvives. 

His Buckler owns its former Lord ; and. brings. 
New Cauſe of Strife, betwixt contending Kings; 
Who worthieſt after him, his Sword to wield, 

Or wear his Armour, or ſuſtain his Shield. 

Ev'n Diomede ſate Mute, with down-caſt Eyes; 

Conſcious of wanted Worth to win the Prize: 

Nor Menelaus preſum'd theſe- Arms to claim, 

Nor He the King of Men, a greater Name, 
Two Rivals only roſe : Laertes* Son, | 

And the vaſt Bulk of 4jax Telamon. 

The King, who cheriſh'd each, with equal Love, 

And from himſelf all Envy wou'd remove, 

Left both to be determin'd by the Laws; 

And to the Grecian Chiefs transferr'd the Cauſe: . 
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5 the Field: 
Too theſe the Maſter of the ſevenfold Shield, 
AN Upſtarted fierce : And kindled with Diſdain, 
F= QA Eager to ſpeak, unable to contain 

His boiling Rage, he rowl'd his Eyes around 

'The Shore, and Grecian Gallies halPd a-ground. 

Then ſtretching out his Hands, O Fowe, he cry'd, 

Muſt then our Cauſe before the Fleet he try'd ? 

And dares Uly/s for the Prize contend, 

In Sight of what he durſt not once defend? 

But baſely fled that memorable Day, 


When I from Hefor's Hands redeem'd the flaming Prey. 


So much *tis ſafer at the noiſy Bar 
With Words to flouriſh, than engage in War, 
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By diff*rent Methods we maintain our Right, 
Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight, 

In bloody Fields I labour to be great ; 

His Arms are a ſmooth Tongue, and ſoft Deceit, 
Nor need I ſpeak my Deeds, for thoſe you ſee, 
The Sun and Day are Witneſſes for me. 

Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, 

And vouch the filent Stars, and conſcious Moon, 
Great is the Prize demanded, I confeſs, 

But ſuch an abje& Rival makes it leſs; 

That Gift, thoſe Honours, he but hop'd to gain, 
Can leave no Room for Hax to be vain: 

I ofing he wins, becauſe his Name will be 
Ennobled by defeat, who durſt contend with me. 
Were my known Valour queſtion'd, yet my blood 
Without that Plea wou'd make my Title good : 
My Sire was Yelamon, whoſe Arms, employ'd 
With Hercules, theſe Trojan' Walls deſtroy'd ; 
And who before with 7a/on, ſent from Greece, 

In the firſt Ship brought home the golden Fleece: 
Great Telom:n from acus derives 

His Birth (th* Inquiſitor of guilty Lives 

In Shades below; where S:/yphus, whoſe Son 


This Thief is thought, rouls up the reſtleſs heavy Stone.] 


— Sacus, the King of Gods above 

egot: Thus 4jax is the Third from Jove. 
Nor ſhou'd I ſeek Advantage from my Line, 
Unleſs (Achille) it were mix'd with thine : 

As next of Kin Achilles' Arms I claim; 

This Fellow wou'd ingraft a foreign Name 
Upon our Stock, and the Siyp/-ian Seed | 
By Fraud and Theft aſſerts his Father's Breed, 
Then muſt I loſe theſe Arms, becauſe I came 
To fight uncalPd, a voluntary Name? 

Nor ſhunn'd the Cauſe, but offer'd you my Aid, 
While he long lurking was to War betray' d: 


A 
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Forc'd to the Field he came, but in the Reer; 

And feign'd Diſtraction to conceal his Fear: 

Till one more cunning caught him in the Snare; 

(Ill for himſelf) and dragg'd him into War, 

Now let a Hero's Arms a Coward veſt, 

And he who ſhunn'd all Honours, gain the beſt : 

And let me ſtand excluded from my Right, 

Robb'd of my Kinſman's Arms, who firſt appear'd in Fight, 
Better for us, at home had he remain'd, 

Had it been true the Madneſs which he feign'd, 

Or ſo believ'd ; the leſs had been our Shame, [Name ; 
The leſs his counſell'd Crime, which brands the Grecian 
Nor PhiloAetes had been left inclos'd 

In a bare Iſle, to Wants and Pains expos'd, 

Where to the Rocks, with ſolitary Groans, 

His Suff' rings and our Baſeneſs he bemoans ; 

And withes (ſo may Heav'n his Wiſh fulfill) 

The due Reward to him who caus'd his III. 

Now he, with us to Trey's Deſtruction ſworn, 

Our Brother of the War, by whom are born 

Alcides Arrows, pent in narrow Bounds, 


With Cold and Hunger pinch'd, and pain'd with Wounds, 


To find him Food and Cloathing, muſt employ 
Againſt the Birds the Shafts due to the Fate of Troy, 
Yet ſtill he lives, and lives from Treaſon free, . 
Becauſe he left Uly/es* Company: 

Poor Palamede might wiſh, ſo void of Aid, 

Rather to have been left, than ſo to Death betray'd. 
The Coward bore the Man immortal Spight, 

Who ſham'd him out of Madneſs into Fight: 

Nor daring otherwiſe to vent his Hate, 

Accus'd him firſt of Treaſon to the State, 

And then for Proof produc'd the golden Store 
Himſelf had hidden in his Tent before : 

Thus of two Champions he depriv'd our Hoſt, _ 

By Exile one, and one by Treaſon loſt. 
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Thus fights Uly/7s, thus his Fame extends, 

A formidable Man but to his Friends : 

Great, for what Greatneſs is in Words and Sound, 

Ev'n faithful Nefor leſs in both is found: 

But that he might without a Rival reign, 

He left this faithful Nefor on the Plain; 

Forſook his Friend ev'n at his utmoſt Need, 

Who tir'd, and tardy with his wounded Steed 

Cry*d out for Aid, and call'd him by his Name; 

But Cowardice has neither Ears nor Shame : 

'Fhus fied the good old Man, bereft of Aid, 

And, for as much as lay in him, betray'd. 

That this is not a Fable forg'd by me, 

Like one of his, an Uly/ean Lie, 

I vouch ev'n Driomede, who tho? his Friend 

Cannot that Act excuſe, much leſs defend: 

He call'd him back aloud, and tax'd his Fear; 

And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear.. 
The Gods with equal Eyes on Mortals look, 

He juſtly was forſaken, who forſook : 

Wanted that Succour he refus'd to lend, 

Found every Fellow ſuch another Friend: 

No Wonder, if he roar'd that all might hear; 

His Elocution was increas'd by Fear : 

J heard, I ran, 1 found him out of Breath, 


Pale, trembling, and half dead with Fear of Death. 


Tho?” he had judg'd himſelf by his own Laws, 

And ſtood condemn'd, I help'd the common Cauſe: 
With my broad Buckler hid him from the Foe ; 
(Ev'n the Shield trembled as he lay below ; 

And from impending Fate the Coward freed : 

Good Heav'n forgive me for ſo bad a Deed ! 

If ſill he will perſiſt, and urge the Strife, 

Firſt let him give me back his forfeit Life: 

Let him return to that opprobious Field ; 

Again creep under my protecting Shield: 
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Let him lie wounded, let the Foe be near, 
And let his quiv'ring Heart confeſs his Fear; 
There put him in the very Jaws of Fate; 
And let him plead his Cauſe in that Eſtate: 
And yet when ſnatch'd from Death, when from below 
My lifted Shield I loos'd, and let him go: 
Good Heav'ns how light he roſe, with what a Bound 14 
He ſprung from Earth, forgetful of his Wound ; 14 
How freth, how eager then his Feet to ply, ; 
Who had not Strength to ſtand, had Speed to fly ! 1 
Hector came on, and brought the Gods along; ; 
Fear ſeiz'd alike the Feeble and the Strong: j 
Each Greek was an Let; ſuch a Dread | 
. 
| 


Th' Approach, and ev'n the Sound of Hector bred : 
Him, fleſh'd with Slaughter, and with Conqueſt crown'd, 's 
I met, and over-turn'd him to the Ground ; þ 
When after, matchleſs as he deem'd in Might, e | 
He challeng'd all our Hoſt to ſingle Fight; 179 
All Eyes were fix'd on me: The Lots were thrown; } 
But for your Champion I was wiſh'd alone : 6 
Your Vows were heard, we fought, and neither yield; 79 
Vet I return'd unvanquiſh'd from the Field. | 
With Fowve to friend th” inſulting Trojan came, 

And menac'd us with Force, our Fleet with Flame: 
Was it the Strength of this 'Tongue-valiant Lord, 

In that black Hour, that ſav'd you from the Sword; 
Or was my Breaſt expos'd alone, to brave 

A thouſand Swords, a thouſand Ships to ſave ? 
The Hopes of your Return! And can you yield, 
For aſav'd Fleet, leſs than a ſingle Shield ? 
Think it no Boaſt, O Grecians, if I deem 

Theſe Arms want 4jax, more than 4jax them; 
Or, I with them an equal Honour ſhare ; 

They honour'd to be worn, and I to wear, 

Will he compare my Courage with his Slight ? 
As well he may compare the Day with Night. 
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Night is indeed the Province of his Reign : 

Yet all his dark Exploits no more contain 

'Than a Spy taken, and a Sleeper ſlain. 

A Prieſt made Pris'ner, Pallas made a Prey, 

But none of all theſe Actions done by Day: 

Nor ought of theſe was done, and Diomedo away. 
If on ſuch petty Merits you confer 

So vaſt a Prize, let each his Portion ſhare ; 

Make a juſt Dividend; and if not all, 

The greater Part to Diomede will fall. 

But why, for /thacus ſuch Arms as thoſe, 

Who naked and by Night invades his Foes ? 

The glitt'ring Helm by Moonlight, will proclaim 
The latent Robber, and prevent his Game: 

Nor cou'd he hold his tott'ring Head upright 
Beneath that Motion, or ſuſtain the Weight; 

Nor that right Arm cou'd toſs the beamy Lance; 
Much leſs the left that ampler Shield advance; 
Pond'rous with precious Weight, and rough with Coſt 
Of the round World in riſing Gold emboſs'd. 

That Orb would ill become his Hand to wield, 

And look as for the Gold he ftole the Shield ; 

Which, ſhou'd your Error on the Wretch beſtow, 

It would not frighten, but allure the Foe: 

Why aſks he, what avails him not in Fight, 

And wou'd but cumber and retard his Flight, 

In which his only Excellence is plac'd ? 

You give him Death, that intercept his Haſte, 

Add, that his own is yet a Maiden-Shield, 

Nor the leaſt Dint has ſuffer'd in the Field, 

Guiltleſs of Fight: Mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Worn out of Service, muſt forſake his Lord. 

What farther Need of Words our Right to ſcan ? 

My Arguments are Deeds, let Action ſpeak the Man 
Since from a Champion's Arms the Strife aroſe, 
So caſt the glorious Prize amid the Foes ; 


Then 
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Then ſend us to redeem both Arms and Shield, 

And let him wear who wins 'em in the Field. 
He ſaid : A Murmur from the Multitude, 

Or ſomewhat like a ſtifled Shout enſu'd: 

Till from his Seat aroſe Laertes Son, 

Look'd down a while, and paus'd ere he begun; 

Then to th' expecting Audience rais'd his Look, 

And not without prepar'd Attention ſpoke : 

Soft was his Tone, and ſober was his Face; 

Action his Words, and Words his Action grace. 
If Heav'n, my Lords, had heard our common Pray'r, 

Theſe Arms had caus'd no Quarrel for an Heir; 

Still great Achilles had his own poſſeſs'd, | 

And we with great Achilles had been bleſs'd. 

But ſince hard Fate, and Heav'ns ſevere Decree, 

Have raviſh'd him away from you and me, 

(At this he figh'd, and wip'd his Eyes, and drew 

Or ſeem'd to draw ſome Drops of kindly Dew) 

Who better can ſucceed Achilles loſt, 

Than he who gave Achilles to your Hoſt ? 

This only I requeſt, that neither he 

May gain, by being what he ſeems to be, 

A ſtupid Thing, nor I may loſe the Prize, 

By having Senſe, which Heav'n to him denies; 

Since, great or ſmall, the Talent I enjoy'd- 

Was ever in the common Cauſe employ'd ; 

Nor let my Wit, and wonted Eloquence, 

Which often has been us'd in your Defence 

And in my own, this only Time be brought 

To bear againſt myſelf, and deem'd a Fault. 

Make not a Crime, where Nature made it none; 

For ev'ry Man may freely uſe his own. 

The Deeds of long deſcended Anceſtors 

Are but by Grace of Imputation ours, 

Theirs in Effect; but ſince he draws his Line 

From Jove, and ſeems to plead a Right Divine; 
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From ove, like him, I claim my Pedigree, 

And am deſcended in the ſame Degree: 

My Sire Laertes was Arcefius? Heir, 

Arcefins was the Son of Jupiter: 

No Paricide, no baniſh'd Man, is known 

In all my Line: Let him excuſe his own. 

Hermes enobles too my Mother's Side, 

By both my Parents to the Gods ally'd ; 

But not becauſe that on the Female Part 

My Blood is better, dare I claim Deſert, 

Or that my Sire from Paricide is free; 

But judge by Merit betwixt him and me: 

The Prize be to the beſt; provided yet, 

That 4jax for a while his Kin forget : 

And his great Sire, and greater Uncle's Name, 

To fortify by them his feeble Claim : 

Be Kindred and Relation laid aſide, 

And Honour's Cauſe by Laws of Honour try'd : 

For if he plead Proximity of Blood ; 

That empty Title is with Eaſe withſtood. 

Peleus, the Hero's Sire, more nigh than he, 

And Pyrrhus, his undoubted Progeny, 

Inherit firſt theſe Trophies of the Field ; 

To Scyros, or to Phthia, ſend the Shield: 

And Teucer has an Uncle's Right; yet he 

Waves his Pretenſions, nor contends with me. 
Then, fince the Cauſe on pure Deſert is plac'd, 

Whence ſhall I take my Riſe, what reckon laſt? 


I not preſume on ev'ry Act to dwell, D. 
But take theſe few, in Order as they fell. A; 

Thetis, who knew the Fates, apply'd her Care Bi 
To keep Achilles in Diſguiſe from War ; Bc 
And till the threatning Influence were paſt, A: 
A Woman's Habit on the Hero caſt : Ne 
All Eyes were cozen'd by the borrow'd Vell, Ti 


And Ajax (never wiſer than the reſt) 
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Found no Pelides there: At Length I came 

With proffer'd Wares to this pretended Dame; 

She, not diſcover'd by her Mien or Voice, 

Betray'd her Manhood by her manly Choice; 

And while on Female Toys her Fellows look, 
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Graſp'd in her warlike Hand, a Javelin ſhook ; 

Whom, by this Act reveal'd, I thus beſpoke: 

O Goddeſs-born ! refit not Heav*n's Decree, 

The Fall of IJlium is reſerv'd for Thee; 

Then ſeiz'd him, and produc'd in open Light, 

Sent bluſhing to the Field the fatal Knight. 

Mine then are all his Actions of the War, 

Great Telephus was conquer'd by my Spear, 

And after cur'd: 'To me the Thebans owe, 

Leſbos, and Tenedos, their Overthrow ; 

Scyros and Cy//a! Not on all to dwell, 

By me Lyrneſus and ſtrong Chry/a fell: | 

And ſince I ſent the Man who Hector ſlew, he 4 

To me the noble Hedter's Death is due: 1 

Thoſe Arms I put into his living Hand, 1 

Thoſe Arms, Pelides dead, I now demand. 4 
When Greece was injur'd in the Spartan Prince, 

And met at Aulis to avenge th' Offence, 

*Twas a dead Calm, or adverſe Blaſts, that reign'd, 

And in the Port the Wind-bound Fleet detain'd : 

Bad Signs were ſeen, and Oracles ſevere 

Were daily thundered in our General's Ear ; 

That by his Daughter's Blood we muſt appeaſe 

Diana's kindled Wrath, and free the Seas, 

Affection, Int'reſt, Fame, his Heart aſſail'd; 

But ſoon the Father o'er the King prevail'd: 

Bold, on himſelf he took the pious Crime, 

As angry with the Gods, as they with him, 

No Suhject cou'd ſuſtain their Sovreign's Look, 

Till this hard Enterprize I undertook ; 
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I only durſt th' Imperial Pow'r controul, 
And undermin'd the Parent in his Soul; 
Forc'd him t' exert the King for common Good, 
And pay our Ranſom with his Daughter's Blood. 
Never was Cauſe more difficult to plead, 
Than were the Judge againſt himſelf decreed: 
Yet this I won by Dint of Argument; 
The Wrongs his injur'd Brother underwent, 
And his own Office ſham'd him to conſent, 
*T was harder yet to move the Mother's Mind, 
And to this heavy Taſk was I deſign'd : 
Reaſons againſt her Love I knew were vain : 
T circumvented whom I could not gain: 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our flacken'd Sails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy Gales. 
Arriv*d at Troy, your Choice was fix'd on me, 
A fearleſs Envoy, fit for a bold Embaſſy: 
Secure, 1 enter'd thro' the hoſtile Court, 
Glitt'ring with Steel, and crowded with Reſort: 
There, in the Midſt of Arms, I plead our Cauſe, 
Urge the foul Rape, and violated Laws; 
Accuſe the Foes, as Authors of the Strife, 
Reproach the Raviſher, demand the Wife. 
Priam, Antener, and the wiſer few, 
I mov'd ; but Paris and his lawleſs Crew 
Scarce held their Hands, and lifted Swords: But ſtood 
In Act to quench their impious Thirſt of Blood: 
This 12 knows; expos'd to ſhare 
With me the rough Preludium of the War. 
Endleſs it were to tell what I have done, 
In Arms, or Counſel, fince the Siege begun: 
The firſt Encounters paſt, the Foe repell'd, 
They ſkulk'd within the Town, we kept the Field, 
War ſeem'd aſleep for nine long Years, at Length 
Both Sides reſolv'd to puſh, we try'd our Strength, 
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Now what did Ajax while our Arms took Breath, 

Vers'd only in the groſs mechanick Trade of Death? 

It you require my Deeds, with ambuſh'd Arms 

I trapp'd the Foe, or tir'd with falſe Alarms; 

Secur'd the Ships, drew Lines along the Plain, 

The Fainting chear'd, chaſtis'd the Rebel-train, 

Provided Forage, our ſpent Arms renew'd; 

Employ*d at home, or ſent abroad, the common Cauſepurſu'd, 
The King, deluded in a Dream by Fowe, 

Deſpair'd to take the Town, and order'd to remove. 

What Subject durſt arraign the Pow'r Supreme, 

Producing Jove to juſtify his Dream? 

Ajax might wiſh the Soldiers to retain 

From ſhameful Flight, but Wiſhes were in vain : 

As wanting of Effect had been his Words, 

Such as of Courſe his thundr'ing Tongue affords, 

But did this Boaſter threaten, did he pray, 

Or by his own Example urge their Stay ? 

None, none of theſe, but ran himſelf away. 

I ſaw him run, and was aſham'd to ſee; 

Who ply'd his Feet ſo faſt to get aboard as He? 

Then ſpeeding through the Place, I made a ſtand 

And loudly cry'd, O baſe, degenerate Band; 5 

To leave a Town already in your Hand! 

After ſo long Expence of Blood, for Fame, 

'To bring home nothing but perpetual Shame ! 

Theſe Words, or what I have forgotten ſince, 

(For Grief inſpir'd me then with Eloquence) 

Reduc'd their Minds, they leave the crowded Port, 

And to their late forſaken Camp reſort : 

Diſmay'd the Council met: This Man was there, 

But mute, and not recover'd of his Fear: 

Therfites tax'd the King, and loudly rail'd, 

But his wide opening Mouth with Blows I ſeal'd. 

Then, riſing, 1 excite their Souls to Fame, 

And kindle ſleeping Virtue into Flame, 
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From thence, whatever he perform'd in Fight 

Is juſtly mine, who drew him back from Flight. 
Which of the Grecian Chiefs conſorts with thee ? 

But Diomede defires my Company, 

And ſtill communicates his Praiſe with me. 

As guided by a God, ſecure he goes, 

Arm'd with my Fellowſhip, amid the Foes ; 

And ſure no little Merit J may boaſt, 

Whom ſuch a Man ſelects from ſuch an Hoſt; 

Unforc'd by Lots I went without Aﬀright, | 

To dare with him the Dangers of the Night: 

On the ſame Errand ſent, we met the Spy 

Of Hector, double-tongu'd, and us'd to lie; 

Him I diſpatch'd, but not till undermin'd, 


.I drew him firſt to tell what treach'rous Troy deſign'd : 


My Taſk perform'd, with Praiſe I had retir'd, 

But not content with this, to greater Praiſe aſpir'd. 
Invaded Rheſus, and his T hracian Crew, 

And him, and his, in their own Strength I ſlew : 
Return'd a Victor, all my Vows compleat, 

With the King's Chariot, in his Royal ſeat : 

Refuſe me now his Arms, whoſe fiery Steeds 

Were promis'd to the Spy for his nocturnal Deeds: 
And let dull 4jax bear away my Right, 

When all his Days out-balance this one Night. 
Nor fought I Darkling ſtill: The Sun beheld 
With ſlaughter'd Lycians when I ſtrew'd the Field: 

You ſaw, and counted as I paſs'd along, 

Alaſtor, Cromius, Ceranos the Strong, 

Alcanger, Prytanis, and Halius, 

Noemon, Charopes, and Ennomus ; 

Choon, Cher/ſidamas; and five beſide, 

Men of obſcure Deſcent, but Courage try'd ; 

All theſe this Hand laid breathleſs on the Ground ; 
Nor want I Proofs of many a manly Wound : 
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All honeſt, all before: Believe not me; 
Words may deceive, but credit what you ſee. 

At this he bar'd his Breaſt, and how'd his Scars, 
As of a furrow'd Field, well pl ugh'd with Wars; 
Nor 1s this Part unexercis'd, {aid he; 

That Giant- bulk of his from Wounds is free: 
Safe in his Shield he fears no Foe to try, 

And better manages his Blood than I: 

But this avails me not; our Boaſter ſtrove 

Not with our Foes alone, but partial Jove, 

Jo ſave the Fleet: This I confeſs is true, 

(Nor will I take from any Man his Due:) 

But thus aſſuming all, he robs from you, 

Some Part of Honour to your Share will fall, 
He did the b:ſt indeed, but did not all. 
Patroclus in Achille.“ Arms, and thought ; 
The Chief he ſeem'd, with equal Ardour fought ; 
Preſerv'd the Fleet, repell'd the raging Fire, 
And forc'd the fearful Trojans to retire, 

But 4jax boaſts, that he was only thought 
A Match for Hechor, who the Combat ſought : 
Sure he forgets the King, tha Chiefs, and Me: 
All were as eager for the Fight as He: 

He but the ninth, and not by publick Voice, 
Or ours preferr'd, was only Fortune?s Choice: 
They fought; nor can our Hero boaſt th' Event, 
For Hector from the Field unwounded went. 

Why am! forc'd to name that fatal Day, 

That ſnatch'd the Prop and Pride of Greece away? 
I ſaw Pelides fink, with pious Grief, 

And ran in vain, alas! to his Relief; 

For the brave Soul was fled : Full of my Friend, 
I ruſh'd amid the War, his Relicks to defend: 
Nor ceas'd my Toil till I redeem'd the Prey, 
And, loaded with Achilles, march'd away: 
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Thoſe Arms, which on theſe Shoulders then I bore, 
*Tis juſt you to theſe Shoulders ſhould reſtore. 
You ſee I want not Nerves, who cou'd ſuſtain 

The pond'rous Ruins of ſo great a Man: 

Or if in others equal Force you find, 

None is endu'd with a more grateful Mind. 

Did Thetris then, ambitious in her Care, 
Theſe Arms thus labour'd for her Son prepare; 
That Hax after him the heav'nly Gift ſhou'd wear! 
For that dull Soul to ſtare, with ſtupid Eyes, 

On the learn'd unintelligible Prize! 

| What are to him the Sculptures of the Shield, 
Heav'ns Planets, Earth, and Ocean's watry Field? 
The Pleiade, Hyads; leſs, and greater Bear, 
Undipp'd in Seas; Orion's angry Star; 

"Two diff ring Cities, grav'd on either Hand; 
Would he wear Arms he cannot underſtand ? 

Beſide, what wiſe Objections he prepares 

Againſt my late Acceſſion to the Wars? 

Does not the Fool perceive his Argument 

Is with more Force againſt Achilles bent? 

For if Diſſembling be ſo great a Crime, 

The Fault is common, and the ſame in him: 
And if he taxes both of long Delay, 

My Guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. 

His pious Mother, anxious for his Life, 
Detain'd her Son; and me, my pious Wife. 
To them the Bloſſoms of our Vouth were due, 
Our riper Manhood we reſerv'd for you. 

But grant me guilty, 'tis not much my Care, 
When with ſo great a Man my Guilt I ſhare: 
My Wit to War the matchleſs Hero brought, 
But by this Fool he never had been caught. 
Nor need I wonder, that on me he threw 
Such foul Aſperſions, when he ſpares not you: 
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if Palamede unjuſtly fell by me, 

Your Honour ſuffer'd in th' unjuſt Decree : 

I but aceus'd, you doom'd : And yet he dy'd, 

Convinc'd of Treaſon, and was fairly try'd : 

You heard not he was falſe; your Eyes beheld 

The Traitor manifeſt; the Bribe reveal'd, 
That Philoctetes is on Lemnos left, 

Wounded, forlorn, of human Aid bereft, 

Is not my Crime, or not my Crime alone; 

Defend your Juſtice, for the Fad's your own: 

*Tis true, th' Advice was mine; that itaying there 

He might his weary Limbs with Reſt repair, 

From a long Voyage free, and from a longer War. 

He took the Counfel, and he lives at leaſt; 

Th' Event declares I counſell'd for the beſt: 

Though Faith 1s all, in Miniſters of State; 

For who can promiſe to be fortunate? 

Now ſince his Arrows are the Fate of Troy, 

Do not my Wit, or weak Addreſs, employ ; 

Send 4jax there, with his perſuaſive Senſe, 

To mollify the Man, and draw him thence : 

But Xantbus ſhall run backward; Ida ſtand 

A leafeleſs Mountain; and the Grecian Band 

Shall fight for Trey; if when my Counſels fail, 

The Wit of heavy 4jax can prevail. 

Hard Philoctetes, exerciſe thy Spleen 
Apainſt thy. Fellows, and the King of Men; 
Curſe my devoted Head, above the reſt, 

And wiſh in Arms to meet me Breaſt to Breaſt $ 
Yet I the dang'rous Taſk will undertake, 
And either die myſelf, or bring thee back. 

Nor doubt the ſame Succeſs, as when before 
The Phrygian Prophet to theſe Tents I bore, 
Surpriz'd by Night, and forc'd him to declare 
In what was plac'd the Fortune of the War, 
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Heav'n's dark Decrees, and Anſwers to diſplay, 
And how to take the Town, and where the Secret lay : 
Yet this I compaſs'd, and from Trey convey'd 
The fatal Image of their Guardian-Maid ; 
That Work was mine; for Pallas, though our Friend, 
Yet while ſhe was in Troy, did Troy defend. | 
Now what has 4jax done, or what delign'd ? 
A noiſy Nothing, and-an empty Wind, 
If he be what he promiſes in Show, 
Why was I ſent, and why fear'd he to go? 
Our boaſting Champion thought the Taſk not light 
To paſs the Guards, commit himſelf to Night; 
Not only through a hoſtile Town to paſs, 
But ſcale, with ſteep Aſcent, the ſacred Place ; 
With wand'ring Steps to ſearch the Citadel, 
And from the Prieſts their Patroneſs to ſteal : 
Then through ſurrounding Foes to force my Way, 
And bear in Triumph home the heav'nly Prey; 
Which had I not, 4jax in vain had held, 
Before that monſt'rous Bulk, his ſev'nfold Shield. 
That Night to conquer Troy I might be ſaid, 
When Trey was liable to Conqueſt made. 

Why point'ſt thou to my Partner of the War ? 
Tydides had indeed a worthy Share 
In all my Toil, and Praiſe; but when thy Might 
Our Ships protected, did'ſt thou ſingly fight ? 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but one; 
J aſk'd no F iend, nor had, but him alone: 
Who, h:d he not been well aſſur'd, that Art 
And Conduct were of War the better Part, 
And more avail'd than St:ength, my valiant Friend 
Had urg'd a better Right, than 4jax can pretend: 
As good at leaſt Eurypylus may claim, 
And the more moderate 4jax of the Name: 
The Cretan King, and his brave Charioteer, 
And Menelaus bold with Sword and Spear: 
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All theſe had been my Rivals in the Shield, 

And yet all theſe to my Pretenſions yield. 

Thy boiſt'rous Hands are then of Uſe, when I 

With this directing Head thoſe Hands apply. 

Brawn without Brain is thine: My prudent Care 

Foreſees, provides, adminiſters the War: 

Thy Province is to fight ; but when ſhall be 

The Time to fight, the King conſults with me: 

No Dram of Judgment with thy Force is join'd ; 

Thy Body is of Profit, and my Mind. 

By how much more the Ship her Safety owes 

To him who ſteers, than him that only rows, 

By how much more the Captain merits Praiſe 

Than he who fights, and fighting but obeys; 

Ev ſo much greater is my Worth than thine, | 

V!:o canſt but execute what I deſign. 

V/aat gain'ſt thou, brutal Man, if I confeſs | 

'i iy Strength ſuperior, when thy Wit is leſs ? 4 

Mind is the Man: I claim my whole Deſert, | 

From the Mind's Vigour, and th' immortal Part. 
But you, O Grecian Chiefs, reward my Care, 

Be grateful to your Watchman of the War: 

For ail my Labours in ſo long a Space, 

Sure I may plead a Title to your Grace: 

Enter the Town; I then unbarr'd the Gates, 

When I remov'd their tutelary Fates. 

By all our common Hopes, if Hopes they be, 

Which I have now reduc'd to Certainty ; 

By falling Troy, by yonder tott'ring Tow'rs, 

And by their taken Gods, which now are ours 

Or, if there yet a farther Taſk remains, 

To be perform'd by Prudence or by Pains ; 

If yet ſome deſp'rate Action reſts behind, 

That aſks high ConduR, and a dauntleſs Mind; 

If ought be wanting to the Trojan Don, 

Which none but I can manage and o'ercome, | 
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Award thoſe Arms I aſk, by your Decree : 
Or give to this what you refuſe to me. 

He ceas'd: And ceaſing with Reſpect he bow'd, 
And with his Hand at once the fatal Statue ſhow'd, 
Heav'n, Air and Ocean rung, with loud Applauſe, 
And by the gen'ral Vote he gain'd his Cauſe. 

Thus Conduct won the Prize, when Courage fail'd, 
And Eloquence o'er brutal Force prevail'd. 


The Death f Ajax. 


He who cou'd often, and alone, withſtand 
The Foe, the Fire, and Jowe's own partial Hand, 
Now cannot his unmaſter'd Grief ſuſtain, 

But yields to Rage, to Madneſs, and Diſdain ; 
'Then ſnatching out his Fauchion, Thou, ſaid he, 
Art mine; Uly/es lays no Claim to thee, 

O often try'd, and ever truſty Sword, 

Now do thy laſt kind Office to thy Lord : 

*Tis Aiax who requeſts thy Aid, to ſhow 

None but himſelf, himſelf con'd overthrow, 

He ſaid, and with ſo good a Will to die 

Did to his Breaſt the fatal Point apply, 

It found his Heart, a Way till then unknown, 
Where never Weapon enter'd, but his own. 

No Hands cou'd force it thence, ſo fix'd it ſtood, 
Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by Streams of ſpouting Blood, 
The fruitful Blood produc'd a Flow'r, which grew 
On a green Stem; and of a purple Hue: 

Like his, whom unaware Apollo flew : 

Inſcrib'd in both, the Letters are the ſame, 

But thoſe expreſs the Grief, and theſe the Name. 
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DON N Days of Old, when Arthur fill'd the 

2 FERRET Throne, 

2 8 Whoſe Acts and Fame to foreign Lands 

8 85 15 were blown ; 

Phe King of Elfs and little Fairy Queen 

8 IVY > Gam 2 on Heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry 
reen. 

And where the jolly Troop had led the Round, 

The Graſs unbidden roſe, and mark'd the Ground: 

Nor darkling did they dance, the Silver Light 0 
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Of Phebe ſerv'd to guide their Steps aright, 

And, with their Tripping pleas'd, prolong'd the Night. 
Her Beams they follow'd, where at full the play'd, 

Nor longer than ſhe ſhed her Horns they ſtaid, c 
From thence with airy Flight to foreign Lands convey'd, 
Above the reſt our Britain held they dear, 

More ſolemnly they kept their Sabbaths here, 

And made more ſpacious Rings, and revell'd half the 


Year, 
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I ſpeak of ancient Times, for now the Swain 
Returning late may paſs the Woods in vain, 
And never hope to ſee the nightly Train: 

In vain the Dairy now. with; Mints is dreſs'd, 
The Dairy-Maid expeRts no Fairy Gueſt, 

1'o ſkim the Bowls, and after pay the Feaſt. 
She ſighs and ſhales her empty Shoes in vain, 
No Silver Penny to reward her Pain: 

For Prieſts with Pray'rs, and other godly Gcer, 
Have made the merry Goblins diſappear ; 

And where they pla\'d their merry Pranks before, 
Have ſprinkled Holy Water on the Floor : 

And Fry'rs that through the wealthy Regions run 
Thick as the Motes, that twinkle in the Sun; 
Reſort to Farmers rich, and blefs their Halls, 
And exerciſe the Beds, and croſs the Walls: 

This makes the Fairy Quires forſake the Place. 
When once *tis hallow'd with the Rites of Grace: 
But in the Walks where wicked Elves have been, 
The Learning of the Pariſh now is ſeen, 

The Midnight Parſon poſting o'er the Green | 


With Gown tuck'd up to Wakes ; for Sunday next, | 


With humming Ale encouraging his Text ; 
Nor wants the holy Leer to Country-Girl betwixt. 
From Fiends and Imps he ſets the Village free, 
There haunts not any Incubus, but he. | 
The Maids and Women need no Danger fear 
To walk by Night, and Sanctity ſo near: 
For by ſome Haycock, or ſome ſhady Thorn, 
He bids his Beads both Even-ſong and Morn, 
It ſo befel in this King Arthur's Reign, 
A luſty Knight was pricking o'er the Plain; 
A Batchelor he was, and of the courtly Train. - 
It happen'd as he rode, a Damſel gay 
In Ruſſet-Robes to Market took her Way ; 
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Soon on the Girl he caft an amorous Eye, 

So ſtrait ſhe walk'd, and on her Paſterns high: 

If ſeeing her behind he lik'd her Pace, 

Now turning ſhort he better lik'd her Face : 

He lights in Haſte, and, full of youthful Fire, 

By Force accompliſh'd his obſcene Deſire: 

This done away he rode, not uneſpy'd, 

For ſwarming at his Back the Country cry'd; 

And once in View they never loſt the Sight, 

But ſeiz'd, and pinion'd brought to Court the Knight. 
Then Courts of Kings were held in high Renown, 

Ere made the common Brothels of the Town : 

There, Virgins honourable Vows receiv'd, 

But chaſte as Maids in Monaſteries liv'd : 

The King himſelf to nuptial Ties a Slave, 

No bad Example to his Poets gave: 

And they not bad, but in a vicious Age, 

Had not to pleaſe the Prince debauch'd the Stage. | 
Now what ſhou'd 4r:hur do? He lov'd the Knight. 

But Sovereign Monarchs are the Source of Right. 

Mov'd by the Damſel's Tears and common Cry, 

He doom'd the brutal Raviſher to die, 

But fair Genexra roſe in his Defence, 

And pray'd ſo hard for Mercy from the Prince; 

That to his Queen the King th* Offender gave, 

And left it in her Pow'r to kill or ſave: 
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This gracious Act the Ladies all approve, 

Who thought it much a Man ſhou'd die for Love. 
And with their Miſtreſs join'd in cloſe Debate, 
(Covering their Kindneſs with diſſembled Hate ;) 
If not to free him, to-prolong his Fate. 

At laſt agreed they calld him by Conſent 

Before the Queen and Female Parliament. 

And the fair Speaker riſing from the Chair, 

Did thus the Judgment of the Houſe declare. 
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Sir Knight, tho? I have aſk'd thy Life, yet ill 
Thy Deſtiny depends upon my Will : 
Nor haſt thou other Surety than the Grace 
Not due to thee from our offended Race, 
But as our Kind 1s of a ſofter Mold, 
And cannot Blood withont a Sigh behold, 
I grant thee Life; reſerving ſtill the Pow'r 
To take the Forfeit when I fee my Hour: 
Unleſs thy Anſwer to my next Demand 
Shall fet thee free from our avenging Hand ; 
The Queſtion, whoſe Solution I require, 
Is, what the Sex of Women moſt defire ? 
In this Diſpute thy Judges are at Strife ; 
Beware; for on thy Wit depends thy Life. 
Yet (leſt ſurpriz'd, unknowing what to ſay 
Thou damn thyſelf) we give thee farther Day : 
A Year is thine to wander at thy Will; 
And learn from others, if thou want'ſt the Skill. 
But, not to hold our Proffer turn'd in Scorn, 
Good Sureties will we have for thy Return ; 
Thar at the Time prefix'd thou ſhalt obey, 
Ard at thy Pledges? Peril keep thy Day. 

Wee was the Knight at this ſevere Command! 
But well he knew *twas bootleſs to withſtand: 
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The Terms accepted as the Fair ordain, T 
He put in Bail for his Return again. F. 
And promis'd Anſwer at the Day aſſign'd, Sc 
The beſt, with Heav'n's Aſſiſtance, he cou'd find, T 
His Leave thus taken, on his Way he went A 
With heavy Heart, and full of Diſcontent, ＋. 
Miſdoubting much, and fearful of th' Event. | A! 
*T was bar the Truth of ſuch a Point to find, A 
As was not yet agreed among the Kind. Bu 
Thus on he went; ftill anxious more and more, Io 
Aſk'd all he met, and knock'd at ev'ry Door; ＋ 
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Enquir'd of Men; hut made his chief Requeſt | 
To learn from Women what they lov'd the beſt. * 
They anſwer'd each according to her Mind 

To pleaſe herſelf, not all the Female Kind. 

One was for Wealth, another was for Place: 

Crones, old and ugly, wiſh'd a better Face. 

The Widow's Wiſh was oftentimes to wed; 

The wanton Maids were all for Sport a-Bed. 

Some ſaid the Sex were pleas'd with handſome Lies, 
And ſome groſs Flatt'ry lov'd without Diſguiſe : 

Truth is, ſays one, he ſeldom fails to win 

Who flatters well, for that's our darling Sin, 

But long Attendance, and a duteous Mind, 

Will work ev'n with the Wiſeſt of the Kind. 

One thought the Sexes prime Felicity 

Was from the Bonds of Wedlock to be free : 

Their Pleaſures, Hours, and Actions all their own, 

And uncontroll'd to give Account to none. 

Some wiſh a Huſband-Fool; but ſuch are curſt, 


For Fools perverſe, of Huſbands are the worſt ; 


All Women wou'd be counted chaſte and wile, 
Nor ſhould our Spouſes ſee, but with our Eyes; 
For Fools will prate; and tho? they want the Wit 
To find cloſe Faults, yet open Blots will hit: 
"Tho? better for their Eaſe to hold their Tongue, 
For Womankind was never in the Wrong. 
So Noiſe enſues, and Quarrels laſt for Life ; 
The Wife abhors the Fool, the Fool the Wife. 
And ſome Men ſay that great Delight have we, 
To be for Truth extolPd, and Secrecy : 
And conſtant in one Purpoſe ſtill to dwell; 
And not our Huſband's Counſels to reveal. 
But that's a Fable, for our Sex is frail, 
Inventing rather than not tell a Tale. 
Like leaky Sives no Secrets we can hold: 
Witneſs the famous Tale that Ovid told, 

"0 Mida, 
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Midas the King, as in his Book appears, 

By Phabus was endowed with Aſſes Ears, 
Which under his long Locks he well conceal'd, 
(As Monarchs Vices muit not be reveal'dꝰ? 
For Fear the People have 'em in the Wind, 

Who long ago were neither Dumb nor Blind ; 

Nor apt to think from Heav'n their Title ſprings, 
Since Jode and Mars left off begetting Kings. 
This Midas knew ; and durſt communicate 

To none but io his Wife, his Ears of State: 

One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 

As paſſing prudent; and a parlous Wit. 

To this ſagacious Confeſſor he went, 

And told her what a Gift the Gods had ſent: 

But told it under Matrimonial Seal, 

With ſtrict! junction never to reveal. 

The Secret heard, ſhe plighted him her Troth, 
(And ſacred furc is every Woman's Oath) 

'The Royal Malady ſhould reſt unknown, 

Both for her Huſband's Honour and her own: 
But nebercheleſs ſhe pin'd with Diſcontent; 
The Counſel cambled till it found a Vent. | 
The Thing ſhe knew ſhe was oblig'd to hide; : 
By Int'reſt and by Oath the Wife was ty'd ; 

But if ſhe told it not, the Woman dy'd. 


But ſhe muſt burſt, or blab; and no Pretence 
Of Honour ty'd her Tongue from Self defence. 
A marſhy Ground commodiouſly was near, 
'Thither ſhe ran, and held her Breath for Fear, 
Left if a Wo d ſhe ſpoke of any Thing, 

That Word might be the Secret of the King. 
Thus full of Counſel] to the Fen ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the Way, and longing for a Vent: 
Arriv'd, by pure Neceſſity compell'd, 

On her majeſtick Marrow- bones ſhe kneel'd: 


Loth to betray a Huſband and a Prince, { 
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Then to the Waters-brink ſhe laid her Head, 
And, as a Bittour bumps within a Reed, 
To thee alone, O Lake, ſhe ſaid, I tell 
(And, as thy Queen, command thee to conceal) 
Beneath his Locks the King my Husband wears 
A goodly royal Pair of Aſſes Ears: 
Now I have eas'd my Boſom of the Pain, 
Till the next longing Fit return again ! 

Thus through a Woman was the Secret known; 
Tell us, and in Effect you tell the Town. 
But to my Tale: The Knight with heavy Cheer, 
Wandring in vain had now conſum'd the Year : 
One Day was only left to ſolve the Doubt, 
Yet knew no more than when he firſt ſet out. 
But home he muſt: And, as th' Award had been, 
Yield up his Body Captive to the Queen, 
In this deſpairing State he hap'd to ride, 
As Fortune led him, by a Foreit-fide : 
Lonely the Vale, and full of Horror ſtood 
Brown with the Shade of a religious Wood : 
When full before him at the Noon of Night, 
(The Moon was up and ſhot a gleamy Light) 
He ſaw a Quire of Ladies in a Lond: 
That featly footing ſeem'd to ſkim the Ground: 
Thus dancing Hand in Hand, ſo light they were, 
He knew not where they trod, on Earth or Air. 
At Speed he drove, and came a ſudden Gueſt, [ 
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In hope where many Women were, at leaſt, 

Some one by Chance might anſwer his Requeſt. 

But faſter than his Horſe the Ladies flew, 

And in a Trice were vaniſh'd out of View. 
One only Hag remain'd: But fowler far 

Than Grandame Apes in Indian Foreſts are: 

Againſt a wither'd Oak ſhe lean'd her Weight, 

Prop'd on her truſty Staff, not half upright, a 

And drop'd an awkard Court'ſy to the Knight, _ 
en 
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Midas the King, as in his Book appears, 

By Phebus was endowed with Aſſes Ears, 
Which under his long Locks he well conceal'd, 
(As Monarchs Vices muſt not be reveald) © 
For Fear the People have 'em in the Wind, 
Who long ago were neither Dumb nor Blind ; 
Nor apt to think from Heav'n their Title ſprings, 
Since Jove and Mars left off begetting Kings. 
This Midas knew ; and durſt communicate 

'To none bur io his Wite, his Ears of State: 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 
As paſſing prudent; and a parlous Wit. 

To this ſagacious Confeſſor he went, 

And told her what a Gift the Gods had ſent: 
But told it under Matrimonial Seal, 

With ſtrict! junction never to reveal, 

The Secret heard, ſhe plighted him her Troth, 
(And ſacred furc is every Woman's Oath) 

The Royal Malady ſhould reſt unknown, 

Both for her Huſband's Honour and her own: 
But ne'ercheleſs ſhe pin'd with Diſcontent; 
The Counſel tumbled till it found a Vent. 
The Thing ſhe knew ſhe was oblig'd to hide; 
By Int'reſt and by Oath the Wife was ty'd ; 
But if ſhe told it not, the Woman dy'd. 

Loth to betray a Huſband and a Prince, 

But ſhe muſt burſt, or blab; and no Pretence 
Of Honour ty*d her Tongue from Self defence, 
A marſhy Ground commodiouſly was near, 
'Thither ſhe ran, and held her Breath for Fear, 
Left if a Wo d ſhe ſpoke of any Thing, 

That Word might be the Secret of the King. 
Thus full of Counſel to the Fen ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the Way, and longing for a Vent: 
Arriv'd, by pure Neceſſity compell'd, | 
On her majeſtick Marrow-bones ſhe kneel'd ; 
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Then to the Waters-brink ſhe laid her Head, 
And, as a Bittour bumps within a Reed, 

To thee alone, O Lake, ſhe ſaid, I tell 

(And, as thy Queen, command thee to conceal) 
Beneath his Locks the King my Husband wears 
A goodly royal Pair of Aſſes Ears: 

Now I have eas'd my Boſom of the Pain, 

Till the next longing Fit return again! 


Thus through a Woman was the Secret known; 


Tell us, and in Effect you tell the Town, 
But to my Tale: The Knight with heavy Cheer, 
Wandring in vain had now conſum'd the Year ; 
One Day was only left to ſolve the Doubt, 
Yet knew no more than when he firſt ſet out. 
But home he muſt: Aud, as th' Award had been, 
Yield up his Body Captive to the Queen, 
In this deſpairing State he hap'd to ride, 
As Fortune led him, by a Foreſt-ſide: 
Lonely the Vale, and full of Horror ſtood 
Brown with the Shade of a religious Wood: 
When full before him at the Noon of Night, 
(The Moon was up and ſhot a gleamy Light) 
He ſaw a Quire of Ladies in a Round, 
That featly footing ſeem'd to ſkim the Ground: 
Thus dancing Hand in Hand, ſo light they were, 
He knew not where they trod, on Earth or Air. 
At Speed he drove, and came a ſudden Gueſt, 
In hope where many Women were, at leaſt, 
Some one by Chance might anſwer his Requeſt. 
But faſter than his Horſe the Ladies flew, 
And in a Trice were vaniſh'd out of View. 

One only Hag remain'd : But fowler far 
Than Grandame Apes in Indian Foreſts are: 
Againſt a wither'd Oak ſhe lean'd her Weight, 
Prop'd on her truſty Staff, not half upright, 
And drop'd an awkard Court'ſy to the Knight, 
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Then ſ:id, What make you Sir ſo late abroad 
Without a Guide, and this no beaten Road ? 
Or want ycu ought that here you hope to find, 
Or travel for ſome Trouble in your Mind? 
The laſt I gueſs; and, if I read aright, 

Thoſe of cur Sex are bound to ſerve a Knight: 
Perhaps good Counſel may your Grief aſſwage, 
Then tell your Pain: For Wiſdom is in Age. 


To this the Knight: Good Mother, wou'd you know. 


The ſecret Cauſe and Spring of all my Woe? 

My Life muſt with 'T'o-mcrrow's Light expire, 
Unleſs I tell, what Women moſt dehre : 

Now cou'd you help me at this hard Eſſay, 

Or for your inborn Goadneſs, or for Pay; 
Your's is my Life, redeem'd by your Advice, 
Aſk what you pleaſe; and I will pay the Price: 
The proudeſt Kerchief of the Court ſhall reſt 
Well ſatisfied of what they love the beſt, 

Plight me thy Faith, yum ſhe, That what I aſk, 
Thy Danger over, and perform'd the Taſk ; | 
That ſhalt thou give for Hire of thy Demand, 
Here take thy Oath ; and ſeal it on my Hand; 

I warrant thee, on Peril of my Life, 


Thy Word ſhall pleaſe both Widow, Maid and Wife. 


More Words there needed not to move the Knight 
To take her Offer, and his Truth to plight. 
With that ſhe ſpread her Mantle on the Ground, 
And, firſt enquiring whither he was bound, 
Bade him not fear, tho' long and rough the Way, 
At Court he ſhould arrive ere break of Day: 

His Horſe ſhould find the Way without a Guide, 
She ſaid : With Fury they began to ride, 

He on the Midſt, the Beldam at his Side. 

The Horſe, what Devil drove cannot tell, 

But only this, they ſped their Journey well : 


And 
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And all the Way the Crone inform'd the Knight, 
How he ſhould anſwer the Demand aright. 
To Court they came: The News was quickly ſpread 
Of his returning to redeem his Head. 
The Female Senate was aſſembled ſoon, 
With all the Mob of Women in the Town: 
'The Queen ſate Lord Chief Juſtice of the Hall, 
And bad the Crier cite the Criminal. 
The Knight appear'd ; and Silence they proclaim, 
Then firſt the Culprit anſwer'd to his Name: 
And after Forms of Law, was laſt requir'd 
To name the Thing that Women moſt deſir'd. 
Th' Offender, taught his Leſſon by the Way, 
And by his Counſel order'd what to ſay, 
Thus bold began; My Lady Liege, ſaid he, 
What all your Sex deſire is Sovereignty, 
The Wife affects her Huſband to command, 
All muſt be hers, both Money, Houſe, and Land, 
The Maids are Miſtreſſes ev'n in their Name; 
And of their Servants full Dominion claim. 
This, at the Peril of my Head, I ſay, 
A blunt plain Truth, the Sex aſpires to ſway, 
You to rule all; while we, like Slaves, obey. 
There was not one, or Widow, Maid, or Wife, 
But faid the Knight had well deſerv'd his Life, 
Ev*n fair Geneura, with a Bluſh, confeſs'd 
The Man had found what Women love the beſt. 
Upſtarts the Beldam, who was there unſeen, 
And Reverence made, accoſted thus the Queen 
My Liege, ſaid ſhe, before the Court ariſe, 
May I poor Wretch find Favour in your Eyes: 
To grant my juſt Requeſt : * Twas I who taught 
The Knight this Anſwer, and inſpir'd his Thought. 
None but a Woman could a Man dire& 
To tell us Women, what we moſt affect. 
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But firſt I ſwore him on his knightly Troth, 
(And here demand Performance of his Oath) 
To grant the Boon that next I ſhould deſire; 
He gave his Faith, and I expect my Hire: 

My Promiſe is fulfill'd: I ſav'd his Life, 

And claim his Debt to take me for his Wife. 
The Knight was aſk'd, nor cou'd his Oath deny, 
But hop'd they would not force him to comply. 
The Women, who would rather wreſt the Laws, 
Than let a Siſter-Plaintiff loſe the Cauſe, 

(As Judges on the Bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to Brothers of the Bar) 


Cry'd, one and all, the Suppliant ſhould have Right, 


And to the Grandame-Hag adjudg'd the Knight. 
In vain he ſigh'd, and oft with Tears deſir d, 

Some reaſonable Suit might be requir'd. 

But fill the Crone was conſtant to her Note; 


The more he ſpoke, the more ſhe ſtretch'd her Throat. 


In vain he proffer'd all his Goods, to ſave 

His Body, deſtin'd to that living Grave. 

The liquoriſh Hag rejects the Pelf with Scorn : 
And nothing but the Man would ſerve her Turn. 
Not all the Wealth of Eaſtern Kings, ſaid ſhe, 
Have Pow'r to part my plighted Love, and me: 
And Old, and Ugly as J am, and Poor, 

Yet never will I break the Faith I ſwore ; 

For mine thou art by Promiſe, during Life, 
And I thy loving and obedient Wife. 

My Love! nay rather my Damnation thou, 
Said he: Nor am I bound to keep my Vow : 
The Fiend thy Sire has ſent thee from below, 
Elſe how coud'ſt thou my ſecret Sorrows know ? 


The Queen may take the Forfeit of my Head, 
Ere any of my Race ſo foul a Crone ſhall wed, 


Avaunt old Witch, for I renounce thy Bed : q 


Both, 
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Both heard, the Judge pronounc'd againſt the Knight; 


So was he marry'd in his own Deſpight; 

And all Day after hid him as an Owl, 

Not able to ſuſtain a Sight ſo foul. 

Perhaps the Reader thinks I do him Wrong, 

To paſs the Marriage-Feaſt, and Nuptial Song : 
Mirth there was none, the Man was a-la-mort : 
And little Courage had to make his Court, 

'To Bed they went, the Bridegroom and the Bride : 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd Couple ty'd. 

Reſtleſs he toſs'd and tumbled to and fro, 

And rowl'd, and wriggled further off, for Woe, 
The good old Wife lay ſmiling by his Side, 

And caught him in her quiv'ring Arms, and cry'd, 
When you my raviſh'd Predeceſſor ſaw, 

You were not then become this Man of Straw ; 


Had you been ſuch, you * have ſcap'd the Law. 


Is this the Cullom of King Arthur's Court? 

Are all Round-Table Knights of ſuch a Sort! 

Remember I am ſhe who ſav'd your Life, 

Your loving, lawful, and complying Wite ; 

Not thus you ſwore in your unhappy Hour, 

Nor I for this Return employ'd my Pow'r, 

In Time of Need I was your faithful Friend; 

Nor did I ſince, nor ever will, offend, 

Believe me, my lov'd Lord, *cis much unkind ; 

What Fury has poſſeſs'd your alter'd Mind ? 

Thus on my Wedding-night—Without Pretence— 

Come turn this Way, or tell me my Offence. 

If not your Wife, let Reaſon's Rule perſuade, 

Name but my Fault, Amends ſhall ſoon be made,, 
Amends ! Nay that's impoſſible, ſaid he, 

What Change of Age or Uglineſs can be 

Or, could Medea's Magick mend thy Face, 

Thou art deſcended from ſo mean a Race, 

That never Knight was match'd with ſuch Diſgrace. 
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But firſt I ſwore him on his knightly Troth, 
(And here demand Performance of his Oath) 
To grant the Boon that next I ſhould deſire; 
He gave his Faith, and I expect my Hire: 
My Promiſe is fulfill'd: I ſav'd his Life, 
And claim his Debt to take me for his Wife. 
The Knight was aſk'd, nor cou'd his Oath deny, 
But hop'd they would not force him to comply. 
The Women, who would rather wreſt the Laws, 
Than let a Siſter-Plaintiff loſe the Cauſe, 
(As Judges on the Bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to Brothers of the Bar) 
Cry'd, one and all, the Suppliant ſhould have Right, 
And to the Grandame-Hag adjudg'd the Knight. 
In vain he ſigh'd, and oft with Tears deſir'd, . 
Some reaſonable Suit might be requir'd. 
But fill the Crone was conſtant to her Note; 
The more he ſpoke, the more ſhe ftretch'd her Throat. 
In vain he proffer'd all his Goods, to ſave 
His Body, deſtin'd to that living Grave. 
The liquoriſh Hag rejects the Pelf with Scorn : 
And nothing but the Man would ſerve her Turn, 
Not all the Wealth of Eaſtern Kings, ſaid ſhe, 
Have Pow'r to part my plighted Love, and me: 
And Old, and Uply as I am, and Poor, 
Yet never will I break the Faith I ſwore ; 
For mine thou art by Promiſe, during Life, 
And I thy loving and obedient Wife. 
My Love! nay rather my Damnation thou, 
Said he: Nor am I bound to keep my Vow : 
The Fiend thy Sire has ſent thee from below, 
Elſe how coud'ſt thou my ſecret Sorrows know ? 
Avaunt old Witch, for I renounce thy Bed: q W 


The Queen may take the Forfeit of my Head, 
Ere any of my Race fo foul a Crone ſhall wed. 


Both, Tt 
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Both heard, the Judge pronounc'd againſt the Knight; 


So was he marry'd in his own Deſpight; 

And all Day after hid him as an Owl, 

Not able to ſuſtain a Sight ſo foul. 

Perhaps the Reader thinks I do him Wrong, 

To paſs the Marriage-Feaſt, and Nuptial Song : 
Mirth there was none, the Man was a-/a-mort : 
And little Courage had to make his Court, 

To Bed they went, the Bridegroom and the Bride: 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd Couple ty'd. 

Reitleſs he toſs'd and tumbled to and fro, 

And rowPd, and wriggled further off, for Woe, 
The good old Wife lay ſmiling by his Side, 

And caught him in her quiv'ring Arms, and cry'd, 
When you my raviſh'd Predeceſſor ſaw, 

You were not then become this Man of Straw ; 


Had you been ſuch, you gs have ſcap'd the Law. 
8 


Is this the Cuſtom of King Arthur's Court? 

Are all Round-Table Knights of ſuch a Sort? 

Remember I am ſhe Who ſav'd your Life, 

Vour loving, lawful, and complying Wife: 

Not thus you ſwore in your unhappy Hour, 

Nor I for this Return employ'd my Pow'r, 

In Time of Need I was your faithful Friend ; 

Nor did I ſince, nor ever will, offend, 

Believe me, my lov'd Lord, *cis much unkind ; 

What Fury has poſſeſs'd your alter'd Mind ? , 

Thus on my Wedding-night—Without Pretence— 

Come turn this Way, or tell me my Offence. 

If not your Wife, let Reaſon's Rule perſuade, 

Name but my Fault, Amends ſhall ſoon be made., 
Amends! Nay that's impoſſible, ſaid he, 

What Change of Age or Uglineſs can be 

Or, could Medea's Magick mend thy Face, 

Thou art deſcended from ſo mean a Race, 

That never Knight was match'd with ſuch Diſgrace. 
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What Wonder, Madam, if I move my Side, 
When, if I turn, I turn to ſuch a Bride? 

And is this all that troubles you ſo ſore! 
And what the Devil cou'dſt thou wiſh me more? 
* Ah Benedicite, reply'd the Crone: 
Then Cauſe of juſt Complaining have you none. 
The Remedy to this were ſoon ap ly'd, 
Wou'd you be like the Bridegroom to the Bride. 
But, for you ſay a long deſcended Race, 
And Wealth, and Dignity, and Pow'r, and Place, 
Make Gentlemen, and that your high Degree 
Is much diſparag'd to be match'd with me; 
Know this, my Lord, Nobility of Blood 
I; but a glitt'ring and fallacious Good: 
The Nobleman is he whoſe noble Mind 


Ts fill'd with inborn Worth, unborrow'd from his Kind. 


The King of Heav'n was in a Manger laid; 

And took his Earth but from an humble Maid : 
Then what can Birth, or mortal Men, beſtow ? 
Since Floods no higher than their Fountains flow. 
We, who for Name and empty Honour ſtrive, 
Our true Nobility from him derive. 

Your Anceſtors, who puff your Mind with Pride, 
And vaſt Eftates to mighty Titles ty'd, 

Did not your Honour, but their own, advance: 
For Virtue come not by Inheritance. 

Tf you tralineate from vour Father's Mind, 
What are you elſe but of a Baſtard-kind ? 

Do, as your great Progenitors have done, 

And by their Virtues prove yourſelf their Son. 
No Father can infuſe, or Wit, or Grace, 

A Mother comes acroſs, and marrs the Race. 

A Grandſire, or a Grandame, taints the Blood; 
And ſeldom three Deſcents continue Good, 
Were Virtue by Deſcent, a noble Name 

Cou'd never villanize his Father's Fame : 
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But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the Line, 
Wou'd like the Sun ev'n in Deſcending ſhine. 
Take Fire; and bear it to the darkeſt Houſe, 
Betwixt King Arthur's Court and Caucaſus, 
If you depart, the Flame ſhall till remain, 
And the bright Blaze enlighten all the Plain : 
Nor, till the Fewel periſh, can decay, 
By Nature form'd on Things combuſtible to prey. 
Such is not Man, who mixing better Seed 
With Worſe, begets a baſe degen'rate Breed: 
The Bad corrupts the Good, and leaves behind 
No Trace of all the great Begetter's Mind. 
The Father ſinks within his Son, we ſee, 
And often riſes in the third Degree; 
If better Luck, a better Mother give: 
Chance gave us Being, and by Chance we live. 
Such as our Atoms were, ev'n ſuch are we, 
Or call it Chance, or ſtrong Neceſſity, ; 
Thus, loaded with dead Weight, the Will is free. 
And thus it needs muſt be: For Seed conjoin'd 
Lets into Nature's Work th' imperfect Kind:? 
But Fire, th' Enliv'ner of the general Frame, 
Is one, its Operation ſtill the ſame. 
Its Principle is in itſelf: While ours 
Works, as Confederates War, with mingled Pow'rs ; 
Or Man, or Woman, which ſo ever fails : 
And, oft, the Vigour of the Worſe prevails. 
Atber with Sulphur blended alters Hue, 
And caſts a duſky Gleam of Sodom blue. 
Thus in a Brute, their ancient Honour ends, 
And the fair Mermaid in a Fiſh deſcends : 
The Line is gone; no longer Duke or Earl; 
But, by himfelf degraded, turns a Churl. 
Nobility of Blood 1s but Renown 
Of thy great Fathers by their Virtue known, 
And a long Trail of Light, to thee deſcending down. 
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If in thy Smoke it ends: Their Glories ſhine ; 

But Infamy and Villanage are thine. 

Then what I ſaid before is plainly ſhow'd, 

The true Nobility proceeds from God: 

Not left us by Inheritance, but giv'n 

By Bounty of our Stars, and Grace of Heav'n, 

Thus from a Captive Servins Tullus roſe, 

Whom for his Virtues the firſt Romans choſe ; 
Fabritius from their Walls repell'd the Foe, 
Whoſe noble Hands had exercis'd the Plough. 
From hence, my Lord, and Love, I thus conclude, 
That tho* my homely Anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as I am, .yet I may have the Grace 

To make you Father of a generous Race: 

And Noble then am I, when I begin, 

In Virtue cloath'd, to caſt the Rags of Sin: 

If Poverty be my upbraided Crime, 

And you belie.e in Heav'n, there was a Time 
When he, the great Controller of our Fate, 
Deign'd to be Man, and hv'd in low Eſtate: 
Which he who had the World at his 2 
If Poverty were Vice, wou'd never chuſe. 
Philoſophers have ſaid, and Poets ſing, 

That a glad Poverty's an honeſt Thing. 
Content is Weaith, the Riches of the Mind; 
And happy he who can that Treaſure find, 
But the baſe Miſer ſtarves amilft his Store, 
Broods on h's Gold, and griping fill at more, 
Sits ſadly pining, and believes he's Poor. 
The ragged Beggar, tho' he wants Relief, 
Has not to loſe, and ſings before the Thief. 
Want is a bitter and a hateful Good, 
Becauſe its Virtues are not underſtood: 

Vet many Things, impoſſible to Thought, 
Have been by Need to full Perfection brought: 
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The daring of the Soul proceeds from thence, 8 
Sharpneſs of Wit, and active Diligence: 
Prudence at once, and Fortitude, it gives, 
And, if in Patience taken, mends our Lives; 
For ev'n that Indigence that brings me low, 
Makes me myſelf, and him above, to know. | 
A Good which none would challenge. few wou'd chuſe, 
A fair Poſſeſſion, which Mankind refuſe. 
If we from Wealth to Poverty deſcend, 
Want gives to know the Flatt'rer from the Friend, 
It Iam Old and Ugly, well for you, 
Noleud Adult'rer will my Love purſue, 
Nor Jealouſy, the Bane of marry'd Life, 
Shall haunt you, for a wither'd homely Wife : 
For Age, and Uglineſs, as all agree, 
Are the beit Guards of Female Challity. 
Yet ſince [| fee your Mind is wordly bent, 
I'll do my Beſt to further your Content. 
And therefore of two Gifts in my Diſpoſe, 
Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you Leave to chuſe: 
Wou'd you I ſhould be ſtill deform'd, and Old, 
Nauſeous to Touch, and Loathſome to behold ; 
On this Condition, to remain for Life 
A careful, tender and obedient Wife, 
In all I can contribute to your Eaſe, 


And not in Deed, or Word, or Thought, diſpleaſe ? 


Or would you rather have me Young and Fair, 
And take the Chance that happens to your Share ? 
Temptations are in Beauty, and in Youth, 
And how can you depend upon my Truth? 
Now weigh the Danger, with the doubtful Bliſs, 
And hk yourſelf, if ought ſhould fall amiſs. 
Sore ſigh'd the Knight, who this long Sermon heard: 
At length, conſidering all, his Heart he chear'd ; 
And thus reply'd: My Lady, and my Wife, 
To your wiſe Conduct I reſign my Life: 


Chuſe 
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Chuſe you ſor me, for well you underſtand 
The future Good and Ill, on either Hand: 
But if an humble Huſband may requeſt, 
Provide, and- order all Things for the beſt ; 
Your's be the Care to profit, and to pleaſe: 
And let your Subject-Servant take his Eaſe. 

Then thus in Peace, quoth ſhe, concludes the Strife, 
Since I am turn'd the Huſband, you the Wife: 
The Matrimonial Victory is mine, 

Which, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign; 
Forgive, if I have ſaid, or done amiſs, 

And ſeal the Bargain with a friendly Kiſs: 

] promis'd you but one Content to ſhare, 

But now I will become both Good, and Fair. 
No Nuptial Quarrel ſhall diſturb your Eaſe, 
The Buſineſs of my Life ſhall be to pleaſe : 
And for my Beauty that, as Time ſhall try ; 
But draw the Curtain firſt, and caſt your Eye. 

He look'd, and ſaw a Creature heav'nly Fair, 
In bloom of Youtk, and of a charming Air, 
With Joy he turn'd, and ſeiz'd her Iv'ry Arm; 
And, like Pygmalion, found the Statue warm. 
S:aall Arguments there needed to prevail, 

A Storm of Kiſſes pour'd as thick as Hail. 

Thus long in mutual Bliſs they lay embrac'd, 

And their firſt Love continu'd to the laſt : 

One Sun-ſhine was their Liſe ; no Cloud between ; 
Nor ever was a kinder Couple ſeen. 

And ſo may all our Lives like theirs be led; 
Heav'n ſend the Maids young Huſbands, freſh in Bed: 
May Widows wed as often as they can, 

And ever for the better change their Man. 
And ſome devouring Plague purſue their Lives, 
Who will not well be govern'd by their Wives. 


OF 
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PYTHAGOREAN PutrrosoPHY., 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH Book OF 


OVID 's METAMORPHOS ES. 


The Fourteenth Book concludes with the Death and Deification 
of Romulus : The Fifteenth begins with the Election of 
Numa to the Crown of Rome, On this Occaſion, Ovid, 
following the Opinion of ſome Authors, makes Numa he 
Scholar of Pythagoras ; and to have begun his Acquain- 
tance with that Philoſopher at Crotona, a Town in Italy; 
from thence he makes a Digreſſion to the Moral and Na- 
tural Philoſophy of Pythagoras: On both which our Au- 
thor enlarges ; and which are the moſt learned and beau- 
tiful Parts of the whole Metamorphoſes, b 


one able to ſupport the Publick Weight, 
AN And fill the Throne where Romulus had ſa- e. 
KJ 2 NA Renown, which oft beſpeaks the Publick 
h VU} Voice, a 
0 Had recommended Numa to their Choice: 
A peaceful, pious Prince; who not content 
To know the Sabine Rites, his Study bent 


King is ſought to guide the growing 1 


To 
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To cultivate his Mind : To learn the Laws 

Of Nature, and explore their hidden Cauſe. 
Urg'd by this Care, his Country he forſook, 
And'to Crotona thence his Journey took. 
Arriv'd, he firſt enquir'd the Founder's Name 
Of this new Colony; and whence he came. 
Then thus a Senior of the Place replies, 

(Well read, and curious of Antiquities) 

Tis ſaid, Alcides hither took his Way 

From Spain, and drove along his conquer'd Prey; 
Then, leaving in the Fields his grazing Cows, 
He ſought himſelf ſome hoſpitable Houſe : 
Good Croton entertain'd his godlike Gueſt ; 
While he repair'd his weary Limbs with Reft. 
The Hero, thence departing, bleſs'd the Place; 
And here, he ſaid, in T:me's revolving Race, 
A rifing Tow: ſhall take his Name from thee ; 
Revolving Time fulfil d the Prophecy : 

For Myſcelos, the juſteſt Man on Earth, 
Alemon's Son, at Argos had his Birth: 

Him Hercules, arm'd with his Club of Oak, 
O'erſhadow'd in a Dream, and thus beſpoke z 
Go, leave thy native Soil, and make Abode 
Where /aris rowls down his rapid Flood: 
He ſaid ; and Sleep forſook him, and the God. 


Trembling he wak'd, and roſe with anxious Heart; 


His Country Laws forbad him to depart : 

What ſhou'd he do? *Twas Death to go away, 
And the God menac'd if he dar'd to ſtay: 
All Day he doubted, and when Night came on, 
Sleep, and the ſame forewarning Dream, begun: 


Once more the God ſtood threatning o'er his Head ; 


With added Curſes if he diſobey'd. 


Twice warn'd, he ſtudy'd Flight; but wou'd convey, 


At once, his Perſon and his Wealth away ; 
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Thus while helinger'd, his Deſign was heard.; 
A ſpeedy Proceſs torm'd, and Death declar'd. 
Witneſs there needed none of his Offence, 
Againſt himſelf the Wretch was Evidence: 
Condemn'd, and deftitute of human Aid, 
To him, for whom he ſuffer'd, thus he pray'd. 
O Pow'r who haſt deſerv'd in Heav'n a Throne 
Not giv'n, but by thy I. abours made thy own, 
Pity thy Suppliant, and protect his Cauſe, 
Whom thou haſt made oLnoxious to the Laws. 
A Cuſtom was of old, and ſtill remains, 
Which Life or Death by Suffrages ordains ; 
White Stones and black within an Urn are caſt, 
The firſt abſolve, but Fate is in the laſt. J 
The Judges to the common Urn bequeath 
Their Votes, and drop the ſable Signs of Death; 
The Box receives all black; but, pour'd from thence, 
The Stones came candid forth : the Hue of Innocence, 
Thus Alemonides his Safety won, 
Preſerv'd from Death by Alcumena's Son: 
Then to his Kinſman-God his Vows he pays, 
And cuts with proſp'rous Gales th* Ionian Seas: 
He leaves Tarentum, favour'd by the Wind, 
And Thurine Bays, and T7 emi/es behind; 
Soft S:baris, and all the Capes that ſtand 
Along the Shore, he makes in Sight of Land ; 
Still doubling, and ſtill coaſting, till he found 
The Mouth of #/aris, and promis'd Ground, 
Then ſaw where, on the Margin of the Flood, 
The Tomb that held the Bones of Croton ſtood : 
Here, by the God's Command, he built and wall'd 
The Place predicted; and Cretona call'd : 
Thus Fame, from Time to Time, delivers down 
The ſure Tradition of th* 7alian Town. 
Here dwelt the Man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now Self-baniſh'd from his Native Shore, 2 
| e- 
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Becauſe he hated Tyrants, nor cou'd bear 
The Chains which none but ſervile Souls will wear: 
He, tho' from Heav'n remote, to Heav'n cou'd move, 
With Strength of Mind, and tread th' Abyſs above; 
And penetrate, with his interior Light, 
Thoſe upper Depths, which Nature hid from Sight: 
And what he had obſerv'd, and learnt from thence, 
Lov'd in familiar Language to diſpence. 
The Crowd with ſilent Admiration ſtand, 
And heard him, as they heard their God's Command ; 
While he diſcours'd of Heav'n's myſterious Laws, 
The World's Original, and Nature's Cauſe ; 
And what was God, and why the fleecy Snows 
In Silence fell, and rattling Winds aroſe ; 
What ſhook the ſtedfaſt Earth, and whence begun 
The Dance of Planets round the radiant Sun; 
If Thunder was the Voice of angry Jove, 
Or Clouds, with Nitre pregnant, burſt above : 
Of theſe, and Things beyond the common Reach, 
He ſpoke, and charm'd his Audience with his Speech, 
He firſt the 'Tafte of Fleſh from Tables drove, 
And argu'd well, if Arguments cou'd move. 
O Mortals! from your Fellows Blood abſtain, 
Nor taint your Bodies with a Food profane: 
While Corn and Pulſe by Nature are beſtow'd, 
And planted Orchards bend their willing Load ; 
While labour'd Gardens wholeſom Herbs produce, 
And teeming Vines afford their gen'rous Juice; 
Nor tardier Fruits of cruder Kind are loft, 
But tam'd with Fire, or mellow'd by the Froft ; 
While Kine to Pails diſtended Udders bring, 
And Bees their Hony redolent of Spring; 
While Earth not only can your Needs ſupply, 
But, laviſh of her Store, provides for Luxury ; 
A guiltleſs Feaſt adminiſters with Eaſe, 
Aud without Blood is prodigal to pleaſe. 
| | Wild 


Wild 
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Wild Beaſts their Maws with their ſlain Brethren fill; 
And yet not all, for ſome refuſe to kill: 
Sheep, Goats, and Oxen, and the nobler Steed, 
On Browz, and Corn, and flow'ry Meadows, feed. 
Bears, Tygers, Wolves, the Lion's angry Brood, 
Whom Heav'n endu'd with Principles of Blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 
In Foreſts, and in lonely Caves to dwell, 
Where ſtronger Beaſts oppreſs the weak by Might, 
And all in Prey and purple Feaſts delight. 

O impious Uſe! to Nature's Laws oppos'd, 
Where Bowels are in other Bowels clos'd: 
Where, fatten'd by their Fellow's Fat, they thrive; 
Maintain'd by Murder, and by Death they live, 
*Tis then for nought that Mother Earth provides 
The Stores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 
If Men with fleſhly Morſels mult be fed, 
And chaw with bloody Teeth the breathing Bread : 
What elfe is this but to devour our Gueſts, 
And barb'rouſly renew Cyc/opean Feaſts ! 
We, by deſtroying Life, our Life ſuſtain ; 
And gorge th' ungodly Maw with Meats obſcene. 

Not ſo the Golden Age, who fed on Fruit, 
Nor darſt with bloody Meals their Mouths pollute, 
Then Birds in airy Space might ſafely move, 
And tim'rous Hares on Heaths ſecurely rove: 
Nor needed Fiſh the guileful Hooks to fear, 
For all was peaceful; and that Peace ſincere. 
Whoever was the Wretch (and curs'd be he) 
'That envy'd firſt our Food's Simplicity ; 
Th' Eſſay of bloody Feaſts on. Brutes began, 
And after forg'd the Sword to murder Man. 
Had he the ſharpen'd Steel alone employ'd 
On Beaſts of Prey that other Beaſts deſtroy'd, 
Or Man invaded with their Fangs and Paws, 
This had been juſtify'd by Nature's Laws, 

Q 2 | And 
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And Self-defence : But who did Feaſts begin 
Of Fleſh, He ſtretck'd Necellity'to Sin. 
To kill Man-killers, Man has lawful Pow'r, 
But not th? extended Licence, to devour. 

III Habits gather by unſeen Degrees, 
As Brooks make Rivers, Rivers run to Seas. 
The Sow, with her broad Snout for rooting up | 
Th intruſted Seed, was judg'd to ſpoil the Crop, | 
And intercept the ſweating Farmer's Hope ; 
The covet'ous Churl, of unforgiving kind, 
Th' Offender to the bloody Prieſt reſign'd: 
Her Hunger was no Plea : For that ſhe dy'd. 
The Goat came next in Order, to be try'd : | 
The Goat had 5 the Tendrills of the Vine: c 
In Vengeance Laity and Clergy join, { 
Where one had loſt his Profit, one his Wine, 
Here was, at leaſt, ſome Shadow of Offence : 
The Sheep was facrific'd on no Pretence, { 
But meek and unreſiſting Innocence. 
A Patient, uſeful Creature, born to bear | 
The warm and woolly Fleece, that cloath'd her Murderer, 
And daily to give down the Milk ſhe bred, 
A Tribute for the Graſs'on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both Food and Rayment The ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt Advantage when ſhe dies. 

How did the toiling Ox his Death deſerve, 
A downright fimple Drudge, and bora to ſerve ? 
O Tyrant! with what Juſtice canſt thou hope 
The Promiſe of the Year, 'a plenteous Crop, 
When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring Steer, who till'd, 
And plough'd'with Pains, thy elſe ungrateful Field? 
From his yet reeking Neck to draw the Yoke, 
'That Neck with which the ſurly Clods he broke; 
And to the Hatchet yield thy Huſbandman, 
Who finiſh'd Autumn, and the Spring began! 

Nor this alone! but Heav'n itſelf to bribe, 
We to the Gods our impious Acts aſcribe ; Firſt 
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Firſt recompence with Death their Creatures Toil, 

Then call the Bleſs'd above to ſhare the Spoil: 

The faireſt Victim muſt the Pow'rs appeaſe, 

(So fatal *tis ſometimes too much to pleaſe!) 

A purple Fillet his broad Brows adorns, 

With flow'ry Garlands crown'd, and gilded Horns: 

He hears the murd'rous Pray'r the Prieſt prefers, 

But underſtands not, *tis his Doom he hears : 

Beholds the Meal betwixt his Temples caſt, 

(The Fruit and Product of his Labours paſl ;) 

And in the Water views perhaps the Knife 

Uplifted, to deprive him of his Life; 

Then broken up alive, his Entrails ſees 

Torn out, for Prieſts t' inſpect the Gods Decrees, 

From whence, O mortal Men, this Guſt of Blood 

Have you deriv'd, and interdicted Food? 

Be taught by me this dire Delight to ſhun, 

Warn'd by my Precepts, by my Practice won: 

And when you eat the well-deſerving Beaſt, 

Think, on the Lab'rer of your Field you feaſt ! 
Now fince the God inſpires me to proceced, 

Be that, whate'er inſpiring Pow'r obey d. 

For I will ſing of mighty Myſteries, 

Of Truths e before, from human Eyes, 

Dark Oracles unveil, and open all the Skies. 

Pleas'd as I am to walk along the Sphere 

Of ſhining Stars, and travel with the Year, 

To leave the heavy Earth, and ſcale the Height 

Of Atlas, who ſupports the heav'nly Weight; 

To look from upper Light, and thence ſurvey 

Miſtaken Mortal: tos from the Way, 

And wanting Wiſdom, fearful for the State 

Of future Things, and trembling at their Fate! 
Thoſe I wou'd teach ; and by right Reaſon bring 


To think of Death, as but an idle Thing, 
Qu 3 Why 
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Why thus affrighted at an empty Name, 

A Dream of Darkneſs, and fictitious Flame? 

Vain Themes of Wit, which but in Poems pals, 

And Fables of a World, that never was ! 

What feels the Body when the Sc ul expires, 

By Time corrupted, or confum'd by Fires? 

Nor dies the Spirit, but new Life repeats 

In other Forins, and only changes Seats, 

_ Ev'n I, who theſe myſterious Truths declare, 

Was once Ezphorbus in the Trejan Warg 

My Name and Lineage I remember well, 

And how in Fight by Sparta's King I fell, 

In Argive Juno's Fane I late beheld 

My Backler hung on high, and own'd my former Shield, 
Then Death, ſo call'd, is but old Matter areſs'd | 

In ſome new Figure, and a vary'd Veſt; 

Thus all Things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 

And here and there th” unbody*d Spirit flies, 

By Time, or Force, or Sickneſs diſpoſſeſt, 

And lodges, where it light, in Man or Beaſt; 

Or hunts without, till ready Limbs it find, 

And actuates thoſe according to their Kind ; 

From Tenement to Tenement is toſs'd; 

The Soul is till the ſame, the Figure only loſt : 

And, as the ſoften'd Wax new Seals receives, 

This Face aſſumes, and that Impreſſion leaves; 

Now call'd by one, now by another Name; 

The Form is only chang'd, the Wax is ſtill the ſame, 

So Death, ſo calPd, can but the Form deface, 

'Th' immortal Soul flies out in empty Space; 

To ſeek her Fortune in ſome other Place. 
Then let not Piety be put to Flight, 

To pleaſe the Taſte of Glutton Appetite 

But ſuffer inmate Souls fecure to dwell, 

Leſt from their Seats your Parents you expel; 
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Wich rabid Hunger feed upon your Kind, 
Or frem a Beaſt diſlodge a Brother's Mind. 
And ſince, like Tiphys, parting from the Shore, 
In ample Seas 1 ſail, and Depths untry'd before, 
This let me further add, that Nature knows 
No ſtedfaſt Station, but, or ebbs, or flows: 
Eves in Motion; ſhe deſtroys her old, 
And caſts new Figures in another Mold, 
Ev'n Times are in perpetual Flux; and run, 
Like Rivers from their Fountain, rowling on ; 
For Lime, no more than Streams, is at a Stay: 
The flying Hour is ever on her Way; 
And as the Fountain ſtill ſuppli:s her Store, 
The Wave behind impels the Wave before; 
Thus in ſucceſive Courſe the Minutes run, 
And urge their Predeceſſor Minutes on, 
Still moving, ever new: For former Things 
Are ſet aſide, like abdicated Kings: 
And every Moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome Act ill then unknown, 
Darkneſs we ſee emerges into Light, 
And ſhining Suns deſcend to ſable Night; 
Ev'n Heav'n itſelf receives another Die, 
When weary'd Animals in Slumbers lie 
Of Midnight Eaſe: Another, when the Gray 
Of Morn preludes the Splendor of the Day. 
The Diſk of Pæbus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot Eye; 
And when his Chariot downward drives to Bed, 
His Ball is with the ſame Suffuſion red; 
But mounted high in his Meridian Race 
All Bright he ſhines, and with a better Face: 
For there, pure Particles of Æther flow, 
Far from th' Infection of the World below. 
Nor equal Light th' unequal Moon adorns, 
Or in her wexing or her waning Horns. 
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For ev'ry Day ſhe wanes, her Face is leſs, 
But gath'ring into Globe, ſhe fattens at Increaſe, 


How the four Seaſons in four Forms appear, 
Reſembling human Life in ev'ry Shape they wear? 
Spring firſt, like Infancy, ſhoots out her Head, 
With milky Juice requiring to be fed: 
Helpleſs, tho' freſh, and wanting to be led. 
The green Stem grows in Stature and in Size, 
But only feeds with Hope the Farmer's Eyes; 
Then laughs the childith Year with Flourets crown'd, 
And laviſhly perfuntes the Fields around, 
But no ſubſtantial Nouriſhment receives, 
Infirm the Stalks, unſolid are the Leaves. 
Proceeding onward whence the Year began, 
The Summer grows adult, and ripens into Man. 
This Seaſon, as in Men, is moſt repleat 
With kindly Moiſture, and prolifick Heat. 
Autumn ſuccceds, a ſober tepid Age, 
Not froze with Fear, nor boiling into Rage ; 
More than mature, and tending to decay, 
When our brown Locks repine to mix with odious Grey. 
Laſt, Winter creeps along with tardy Pace, 
Sour is his Front, and furrow'd is his Face; 
His Scalp if not difhonour'e quite of Hair, 
The ragged Fleece is thin, and thin is worſe than bare. 

Ev'n our own Bodies daily Change receive, 

Some Part of what was theirs before, they leave ; 
Nor are To-day what Yeſterday they were ; 
Nor the whole ſame 'Fo-morrow will appear. 

Time was, when'we were fow'd, and juft began 
From ſome few fruitful Drops, the Promiſe of a Man ; 
Then Nature's Hand (fermented as it was) 

Moulded to Shape the ſoſt, coagulated Mafs ; 
And when the little Man was fully form'd, 
The breathleſs Embrio with a8 — warm'd ; 


Perceiv*it thou not the Procefs of the Year, 0 


But 
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But when the Mother's Throws hegin to come, 
The Creature, pent within the narrow Room, 
Rreaks his blind Priſon, puſhing to repair 
His ſtiffled Breath, and draw the liying Air; 
Caſt on the Margin of the World he lies, 
A helpleſs Babe, but by Inſtin@ he cries. 
He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs'd 
On four Feet imitates his Brother Beaſt : 
By ſlow Degrees he gathers from the Ground 
His Legs, and to the rowling Chair 1s bound ; 
Then walks alone; a Horſeman now become, 
He rides a Stick, and travcls round the Room : 
In Time he vaunts among his youthful Peers, 
Strong-bon'd, and ſtrung with Nerves, in Pride of Years, 
He runs with Mettle his firſt merry Stage, 
Maintains the next, abated of his Rage, i 
But manages his Strength, and ſpares his Age. 
Heavy the third, and ſtiff, he ſinks apace, | 
And tho? 'tis down-hill all, but creeps along the Race, 
Now ſapleſs on the verge of Death he ſtands, 
Contemplating his former Feet, and Hands: 
And Milz-like, his ſlacken'd Sinews ſees, | 
And wither'd Arms, once fit to cope with Hercules, 
Unable now to ſhake, much leſs to tear, the Trees. 
So Helen wept when her too faithful Glaſs 
Reflected to her Eyes the Ruins of her Face: 
Wondring what Charms her Raviſhers cou'd ſpy, 
To foree her twice, or ev'n but once enjoy! 
Thy Teeth, devouring Time, thine, envious Age, 
On Things below ſtill exerciſe your Rage: 
With venom'd Grinders you corrupt your Meat, 
And then, at lingring Meals, the Morſels eat. 
Nor thoſe, which Elements we call, abide, 
Nor to this Figure, nor to that, are ty'd: 
For this eternal World is ſaid of Old 
But four prolifick Principles to hold, 3 
5 | Q 5 Four 
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Four different Bodies; two to Heav'n aſcend, 

And other two down to the Center tend : 

Fire firſt with Wings expanded mounts on high, 

Pure, void of Weight, and dwells in upper Sky; 

Then Air, becauſe unclog'd in empty Space, 

Flies after Fire, and claims the ſecond Place: 

But weighty Water, as her Nature guides, 

Lies on the Lap of Earth; and Mother Earth fubſides. 
All Things are mixt of theſe, which all contain, 

And into theſe are all reſolv'd again: 

Earth rarifies to Dew, expanded more, 

The ſubtil Dew in Air begins to ſoar; 

Spreads as ſhe flies, and weary of her Name 

Extenuates ſtill, and changes into Flame; 

Thus having by Degrees Perfection won, 

Reſtleſs they ſoon untwiſt the Web they ſpun, 

And Fire begins to loſe her radiant Hue, 

Mix'd with groſs Air, and Air deſcends to Dew; 

And Dew condenſing, does her Form forego, 

And ſinks, a heavy Lump of Earth, below. 
'Thus are their Figures never at a Stand, 

But chang'd by Nature's innovating Hand ; 

All Things are alter'd, nothing is deſtroy'd, 

The ſhifted Scene for ſome new Shew employ'd. 
Then, to be born, is to begin to be 

Some other Thing we were not formerly : 

And what we call to die, is not t appear, 

Or be the Thing that formerly we were. 

Thoſe very Elements which we partake, 

Alive, when Dead ſome other Bodies make: 

'Traniiated grow, have Senſe, or can Diſcourſe ; 

But Death on deathleſs Subſtance has no Force. 
That Forms are chang'd I grant; that nothing can 

Continue in the Figure it began: 

The golden Age, to Silver was debas'd : 


To Copper that; our Metal came at laſt, 
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The Face of Places, and their Forms, decay ; 

And that is ſolid Earth, that once was Sea: 

Seas in their Turn retreating from the Shore, 

Make ſolid Land, what Ocean was before ; 

And far from Strands are Shells of Fiſhes found, 
And ruſty Anchors fix'd on Mountain-Ground : 
And what were Fields before, now waſh'd and worn 
By falling Floods from high, to Valleys turn, 

And crumbling ſtill deſcend to level Lands; 

And Lakes, and trembling Bogs, are barren Sands : 
And the parch'd Deſart floats in Streams unknown; 
Wondring to drink of Waters not her own. 

Here Nature living Fountains opes ; and there 
Seals up the Wombs where living Fountains were; 
Or Earthquakes ſtop their ancient Courſe, and bring 
Diverted Streams to feed a diſtant Spring, 

So Lycus, ſwallow'd up, is ſeen no more, 

But far from thence knocks out another Door, 

Thus Eraſinus dives ; and blind in Earth 

Runs on, and gropes his Way to ſecond Birth, 

Starts up in Argos Meads, and ſhakes his Locks 

Around the Fields, and fattens all the Flocks. 

So My/us by another Way 1s led, 

And, grown a River, now difdains his Head: 

Forgets his humble Birth, his Name forſakes, 

And the proud Title of Caicus takes. 

Large Amenane, impure with yellow Sands, 

Runs rapid often, and as often ſtands, 21 

And here he threats the drunken Fields to drown ; 

And there his Dugs deny to give their Liquor down, 
Anigros once did wholeſome Draughts afford, 

But now his deadly Waters are abhorr'd : 

Since, hurt by Hercules, as Fame reſounds, 

The Centaurs in his Current waſl'd their Wounds. 

The Streams of Hypanis are ſweet no more, 


But brackiſh loſe their Taſte they had before, 
; Antiſſa, 
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Antiſſa, Pharos, Tyre, in Seas were pent, 
Once Iſles, but now increaſe the Continent ; 
While the Leucadlan Coaſt. main Land before, 
By ruſhing Seas is ſever'd from the Shore. 
So Zancle to th? Italian Earth was ty'd, 
And Men once walk'd where Ships at Anchor ride. 
Till Neptune overlook'd the narrow Way, 
And in Diſdain pour'd in the conqu'ring Sea. | 

Two Cities that adorn'd th* Achaian Ground, c | 
Buris and Helice, no more are found, 
But, whelm'd beneath a Lake, are ſunk and drown'd; 
And Boatſmen through the Cryſtal Water ſhow, 
To wond'ring Paſſengers, the Walls below. 

Near Ty2xer ſtands a Hill, expos'd in Air 
To Winter-Winds, of leafy Shadows bare : 
This once was level Gzound : But (ftrange to tell) 
Th' included Vapours, that in Caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with Cholick Pangs, and clofe confin'd, 
In vain ſought Iſſue for the rambling Wind: 
Yet ftill they heav'd for Vent, and heaving till 
Inlarg'd the Concave, and ſhot up the Hill; 
As Breath extends a Bladder, or the Skins 
Of Goats are blown t* incloſe the hoarded Wines: 
The Monntain yet retains a Mountains Face, 
And gather'd Rnbbiſh heals the hollow Space. 

Of many Wonders, which I heard or knew, 
Retrenching moſt, I will relate but few: 
What, are not Springs with Qualities o 'd, 
Endu'd at as «ck xl. at * 0 loſt FED 
Thrice in a Day thme, Ammon, change their Form, 
Cold at high Noon, at Morn and Evening warm: 
Thine, Athaman, will kindle Wood, if thrown 
On the pil'd Earth, and in the waning Moon. 
The Thratians have a Stream, if any try 
The Taſte, his harden'd Bowels petrify ; 
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Whate'er it touches it converts to Stones, 

And makes a Marble Pavement where it runs. 
Crathis, and Siharis her Siſter Flood, 8 
That flide through our Calabrian Neighbour Wood, 

With Gold and Amber dye the ſhining Hair, 

And thither Youth reſort; (for who wou'd not be Fair?) 
But ſtranger Virtues yet in Streams we find, 

Some change not only Bodies, but the Mind: 

Who has not heard of Salmaczs obſcene, 

Whoſe Waters into Women ſoften Men ? 

Or Atbiopian Lakes, which turn the Brain 

To Madneſs, or in heavy Sleep conitrain ? 

 Cl;torian Streams the Love of Wine expel, 

(Such is the Virtue of th' abſtemious Well,) 

Whether the colder Nymph that rules the Flood 

Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken God; 

Or that Melampus (ſo have ſome aſſur'd) 

When the mad Pre/ides. with Charms he cur'd, 

And pow'rful Herbs, both Charms and Simples cait 

Into the ſober Spring, where ſtill their Virtues laſt, 
Unlike Effects Lynce/tis will produce, 

Who drinks his Waters, tho' with moderate Uſe, 

Reels as with Wine, and ſees with double Sight: 

His Heels too heavy, and his Head too light, 

Ladon, once Pheneos, an Arcadian Stream, 

(Ambiguous in th' Effects, as in the Name) 

By Day is wholſome Bev'rage; but is thought 

By Night infected, and a deadly Draught. 
Thus running Rivers, and the ſtanding Lake, 

Now of theſe Virtues, now of thoſe partake : 

Time was (and all Things Time and Fate obey) 

When faſt Ortygia floated on the Sea; 

Such were Cyanean Ifles, when T ypkys ſteer'd 

Betwixt their Streights, and their Collifion fear'd 

They ſwam where now they lit; and firmly join'd 

Secure of rootipg up, reſiſt the Wind. 


Nor 
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Nor .Z:na vomiting ſulphureous Fire 
Will ever belch ; for Sulphur will expire, 
(The Veins exhauſted of the liquid Store:) 
Time was the caſt no Flames; in Time will caſt no more, 
For whether Earth's an Animal, and Air- 

Imbibes, her Lungs with Coolneſs to repair, 
And what ſhe ſucks remits ; ſhe ſtill requires 
Inlets for Air, and Outlets for her Fires ; 
When tortur'd with convulſive Fits ſhe ſhakes, 


That Motion choaks the Vent, till other Vent ſhe makes: 


Or when the Winds in hollow Caves are clos'd, 
And ſubtil Spirits find that Way oppos'd, 
They toſs up Flints in Air; the Flints that hide 
The Seeds of Fire, thus toſs'd in Air, collide, 
Kindling the Sulphur, till the Fewel ſpent 
The Cave is cool'd, and the fierce Winds relent. 
Or whether Sulphur, catching Fire, feeds on 
Its unctuous Parts, till all the Matter gone 
The Flames no more aſcend; for Earth ſupplies 
The Fat that feeds them; and when Earth denies 
That Food, by length of Time conſum'd, the Fire 
Famiſh'd for Want of Fewel muſt expire, 

A Race of Men there are, as Fame has told, 
Who ſhiv'ring ſuffer Hyperborean Cold, 
Till nine Times bathing in Minerva's Lake, 
Soft Feathers, to defend their naked Sides, they take, 
*T'is ſaid, the Sqthian Wives (believe who will) 
Transform themſelves to Birds by Magick Skill ; 
Smear'd over with an Oil of wond'rous Might, 
That adds new Pinions to their airy Flight, 

But this by ſure Experiment we know, 
That living Creatures from Corruption grow: 
Hide in a hollow Pit a flaughter'd Steer, 
Bees from his putrid Bowel: will appear; 
Who like their Parents haunt the Fields, and bring 
Their Honey-Harveſt home, and hope another Spring. 


The 
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The Warlike-Steed is multiply'd, we find, 
To Waſps and Hornets of the Warrior Kind, 
Cut from a Crab his crooked Claws, and hide 
The reſt in Earth, a Scorpion thence will glide 
And ſhoot his Sting, his Tail in Circles toſs'd 
Refers the Limbs his backward Father loſt, 
And Worms, that ſtretch on Leaves their film) Loom, 
Crawl from their Bags, and Butterflies become. 
Ev*n Slime begets the Frog's loquacious Race: 
Short of their Feet at firſt, in little Space 
With Arms and Legs endu'd, long Leaps they take, 
Rais'd on their hinder Part, and ſwim the Loke, 
And Waves repel : For Nature gives their Kind, 
To that Intent, a Length of Legs behind. 

The Cubs of Bears a living Lump appear, 
When whelp'd, and no determin'd Figure wear. 
Their Mother licks *em into Shape, and gives 
As much of Form, as ſhe herſelf receives. 


The Grubs from their ſexangular Abode | 
Crawl out unfiniſh'd, like the Maggot's Brood : ( 
Trunks withont Limbs; till Time at Leaſure brings 
The Thighs they wanted, and their tardy Wings. 

The Bird who draws the Carr of Juno, vain 
Of her crown'd Head, and of her ſtarry Train 


And he that bears th' Artillery of Jove, 
The ſtrong-pounc'd Eagle, and the billing Dove; 
And all the feather'd Kind, who cou'd ſuppoſe 
(But that from Sight the ſureſt Senſe he knows) 
They from th* included Volk, not ambient White aroſe, 
'There are who think the Marrow of a Man, 
Which in the Spine, while he was living, ran ; 
When dead, the Pith corrupted will become 
A Snake, and hiſs within the hollow Tomb. 
Al} theſe receive their Birth from other Things ; 
But from himſelf the Phenix only ſprings : 


Self-born 
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Self-born, begotten by the Parent Flame 

In which he burn'd, another and the ſame; 
Who not by Corn or Herbs his Life ſuſtains, 
But the ſweet Eilence of Amomum drains : 

And watches the rich Gums Arabia bears, 
While yet in tender Dew they drop their Tears. 
He, (his five Centuries of Life fulfill'd) 

His Neſt on Oaken Boughs begins to build, 

Or trembling tops of Palm, and firſt he draws 
'The Plan with his broad Bill, and crooked Claws, 
Nature's Artificers; on this the Pile 

Is form'd, and riſes round, then with the Spoil 
Of Caſia, Cynamon, and Stems of Vara, 


(For Softneſs ſftrew'd beneath, ) his fun'ral Bed is rear'd: 


Fun'ral and bridal both; and all around 
The Borders with corrupleſs Myrrh are crown'd, 
On this incumbent ; 'till ztherial Flame 
Firſt catches, then conſumes the coſtly Frame ; 
Conſumes him too, as on the Pile he lies; 
He liv'd on Odours, and in Odours dies. 

An Infant-Phenix from the former ſprings, 
His Father's Heir, and from his tender Wings 
Shakes off his Parent Duft, his Method he purſues, 


And the ſame Leaſe of Life on the ſame Terms renews, 


When grown to Manhood he begins his Reign, 

And with iff Pinions can his Flight ſuſtain, 

He lightens of its Load the Tree that bore 

His Father's royal Sepulcher before, 

And his own Cradle: This (with pious Care 

Plac'd on his Back) he cuts the buxome Air, 

Seeks the Sun's City, and his ſacred Church, 

And decently lays down his Burden in the Porch, 
A Wonder more amazing wou'd we find? 

Th' Hyæna ſhows it, of a double Kind, 

Varying the Sexes in alternate Years, 

In one Pagers, and in another bears, 
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The thin Came/ion, fed with Air, receives 

The Colour of the Thing to which he cleaves. 
India when conquer'd, on the conqu'ring God 

For planted Vines. the ſharp-ey'd Lynx beſtow'd, 

Whole U:1ne, ſhed. before it touches Earth, 

Congeals in Air, and gives to Gems their Birth. 

So Coral ſoft, and white in Ocean's Bed, 

Comes harden'd up in Air, and glows with Red. 
All changing Species ſhould my Song recite ;, 
Before I ceas'd, wou'd change the Day to Night. 

Nations and Empires flourith, and decay, 

By Turns command, and in their Turns obey ; 

Time ſoftens hardy People, Time again 

Hardens to War a ſoft, unwarlike Train. 

Thus Troy for ten long Years her F2es withſtood, 

And daily bleeding bore th' Expence of Blood: 

Now for thick Streets it ſhows an empty Space, 

Or only fill'd with Tombs of her own periſh'd Race, 

Herſelf becomes the Sepulcher of what ſhe was. 
Mycene, Sparta, Thele, of mighty Fame, 

Are vaniſh'd out of Subſtance into Name. 

And Dardan Rome that juft begins to riſe, 

On Tiber's Banks, in Time ſhall mate the Skies; 

Widening her Bounds, and working on her Way ; 

Ev'n now ſhe meditates Imperial Sway: 

Yet this is Change, but ſhe by changing thrives, 

Like Moons new-born, and in her Cradle ſtrives 

To fill her Infant-Horns ; an Hour ſhalt come 

When the round World ſhall be coataig'd in Rome. 
For thus old Saws foretel, and Helenus 

Anchi/es' drooping Son enliven'd thus; 

When Ilium now was in a ſinking State; 

And he was doubtful of his future Fate: 

O Goddeſs born, with thy hard Fortune ſtrive, 

Trey never can be laſt, and thou alive. 
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Thy Paſſage thou ſhalt free through Fire and Sword, 
And Trey in Foreign Lands ſhall be reſtor'd, 

In happier Fields a riſing Town I ſee, 

Greater than what e'er was, or is, or e'er ſhall be: 


And Heav'n yet owes the World a Racederiv*d from thee. 5 


Sages and Chiefs, of other Lineage born, 

The City ſhall extend, extended ſhall adorn: 

But from IJalus he muſt draw his Breath, 

By whom thy Rome ſhall rule the conquer'd Earth : 


Whom Heav'n will lend Mankind on Earth to reign, 


And late require the precious Pledge again, 

This Helenxs to great /Eneas told, 

Which I retain, e'er ſince in other Mould 

My Soul was cloath'd ; and now rejoice to view 

My Country Walls rebuilt, and Troy reviv'd anew, 

Rais'd by the Fall: Decreed by Loſs to Gain; 

Enſlav'd but to be free, and conquer'd but to reign. 
»Tis Time my hard mouth'd Courſers to controul, 

Apt to run Riot, and tranſgreſs the Goal : 

And therefore I conclude, Whatever lies 

In Earth, or flits in Air, or fills the Skies, 

All ſuffer Change, and we, that are of Soul 

And Body mix'd, are Members of the Whole, 


Then when our Sires, or Grandfires, ſhall forſake 


The Forms of Men, and brutal Figures take, 
Thus hous'd, ſecurely let their Spirits reſt, 
Nor violate thy Father in the Beaſt. 
Thy Friend, thy Brother, any of thy Kin, 
If none of theſe, yet there's a Man within: 
O ſpare to make a Then Meal, 
T' incloſe his Body, and his Soul expel. 

Ii Cuſtoms by Degrees to Habits riſe, 
III Habits ſoon become exaited Vice: 
What more Advance can Mortals make in Sin 
So near Perfection, who with Blood begin? 


Deaf 
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Deaf to the Calf that lies beneath the Knife, 
Looks up, and from her Butcher begs her Life: 
Deaf to the harmleſs Kid, that ere he dies, 
All Methods to procure thy Mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain thy Childrens Cries. 
Where will he ſtop, who feeds with Houſhold Bread, 
Then eats the Poultry which before he fed? 
Let plough thy Steers ; that when they loſe their Breath, 
To Nature, not to thee, they may impute their Death, 
Let Goats for Food their loaded Udders lend, 
And Sheep from Winter-cold thy Sides defend ; 
But neither Sprindges, Nets, nor Snares employ, 
And be no more ingenious to deſtroy. 
Free as in Air, let Birds on Earth remain, 
Nor let inſidious Glue their Wings conſtraing - 
Nor opening Hounds the trembling Stag affright, 
Nor purple Feathers intercept his Flight: 
Nor Hooks conceal'd in Baits for Fiſh prepare, 
Nor Lines to heave *em twinkling up in Air. 
Take not away the Life you cannot give: 
For all Things have an equal Right to live. 
Kill noxious Creatures, where *tis Sin to fave; „ 
This only juſt Prerogative we have: 
But nouriſh Life with vegetable Food, 
And inun the ſacrilegious Taſte of Blood. 

Theſe Precepts by the Samian Sage were taught, 
Which Godlike Numa to the Sabines brought, 
And thence transferr'd to Rome, by Gift his own: 

A willing People, and an offer'd Throne. 
O happy Monarch, ſent by Heav'n to bleſs 
A Salvage Nation with ſoft Arts of Peace, 
To teach Religion, Rapine to reſtrain, 
Give Laws to Luſt, and Sacrifice ordain : 
Himſelf a Saint, a Goddeſs was his Bride, 
And all the Muſes o'er his Acts preſide, 
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IMITATED FROM CHAUCER, AND INLARGED. 


PP SY Pariſh-Prieſt was of the Pilgrim-Train 


DES 8 An awful, reverend, and religious Man. 


His Eyes diffus'd a venerable Grace, 


85 And Charity itſelf was in his Face. 

ISL Rich was his Soul, though his Attire was 
oor ; | 

( AsGod hadcloath'd his ownEmbaſſador;) 

For ſuch, on Earth, his bleſs'd Redeemer bore. 

Of ſixty Years he ſeem'd; and well might laſt 

To ſixty more, but that he liv'd too faſt; 

Refin*d himſelf to Soul, to curb the Senſe; 

And made almoſt a Sin of Abſtinence. : 

Yet, had his Aſpect nothing of ſevere, 

But ſuch a Face as promis'd him ſincere, 

Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee : : 


But ſweet Regards; and pleaſing Sanctity: 

Mild was his Accent, and his Action free. 

With Eloquence innate his Tongue was arm'd ; 
Tho? harſh the Precept, yet the Preacher charm'd. 


For, 
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For, letting down the golden Chain from high, 
He drew his Audience upward to the Sky : 
And oft, with holy Hymns, he charm'd their Ears : 
(A Muſick more melodious than the Spheres.) 
For David left him, when he went to Reſt, 
His Lyre; and after him, he ang the belt, 
He bore his great Commdſſion in his Look : 
But ſweetly temper'd Awe; and ſoftned all he ſpoke, 
He preach'd the Joys of Heav'n, and Pains of Hell; 
And warn'd the Sinner with becoming Zeal ; 
But on Eternal Mercy lov'd to dwell, ' 
He taught the Goſpel rather than the Law : 
And forc'd himſelf to drive; but lov'd to draw. 
For Fear but freezes Minds; but Love, like Heat, 
Exhales the Soul ſublime, to ſeek her Native Seat. 
To Threats, the ſtubborn Sinner oft is hard: 
Wrap'd in his Crimes, againſt the Storm prepar'd; 
But, when the milder Beams of Mercy play, 
He melts, and throws his cumb'rous Cloak away. 

Lightning and Thunder (Heav'n's Artillery) 
As Harbingers before th' Almighty fly: 
Thoſe but proclaim his Stile, and difappear ; 
The tiller Sound ſucceeds; and God is there. 

The Tythes, his Pariſh freely paid, he took; 
But never ſu'd; or curs'd with Bell and Book. 
With Patience bearing Wrong; but off*ring none: 
Since every Man is free to loſe his own. 
The Country-Churls, according to their Kind, 
(Who grudge their Dues, and love to be behind,) 
The leis he ſought his, Off rings, -pinch'd the more; 
And prais'd a Prieſt, contented to be poor. 
Yet, of his little, he had ſome to ſpare, 

To feed the famiſh'd, and to cloath the Bare; 
For mortify'd he was, to that Degree, 

A poorer than himſelf lie wou'd not ſee, 
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True Prieſts, he ſaid, and Preachers of the Word, 
Were only Stewards of their Sov'reign Lord ; 
Nothing was theirs ; but all the publick Store: 
Intruſted Riches, to relive the Poor. 

Who, ſhou'd they ſteal, for Want of his Relief, 
He judg'd himſelf Accomplice with the Thief, 

Wide was his Pariſh; not contracted cloſe 
In Streets, but here and there a ſtraggling Houſe ; 
Yet ſtill he was at Hand, without Requeſt, 

To ſerve the Sick; to ſuccour the Diſtreſs'd: 
Tempting, on Foot, alone, without Affright, 
The Dangers of a dark tempeftuous Night. 

All this, the good old Man perform'd alone, 
Nor ſpar'd his Pains ; for Curate he had none. 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his Care; 

Nor rode himſelf to Pauls, the publick Fair, 

To chaffer for Preferment with his Gold, 

Where Biſhopricks and Are Cures are ſold. 

But duly watch'd his Flock, by Night and Day; 
And from the prowling Wolf redeem'd the Prey: 
And hungry ſent the wily Fox away. 

The Proud he tam'd, the Penitent he chear'd: 
Nor to rebuke the rich Offender fear'd. 

His Preaching much, but more his PraQtice wrought ; 
(A living Sermon of the Truths he taught ;) 

For this by Rules ſevere his Life he ſquar'd: 

That all might ſee the Doctrine which they heard. 
For Prieſts, he ſaid, are Patterns for the reſt; 

(The Gold of Heav'n, who bear the God impreſs'd:) 
But when the precious Coin 1s kept unclean, 

The Sov'reign's Image is no longer ſeen. 

If they be foul, on whom the People truſt, 

Well may the baſer Braſs contract a Ruſt, 

The Prelate, for his Holy Life, he priz'd ; 
The worldly Pomp of Prelacy deſpis'd, 
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His Saviour came not with a gawdy Show ; 
Nor was his Kingdom of the World below. 
Patience in Want, and Poverty of Mind, 
Theſe Marks of Church and Churchmen he deſign'd, 
And living tauzht; and dying left behind, 
The Crown he wore was of the pointed Thorn : 
In Purple he was crucify'd, not born, 
They who contend for Place and high Degree, 
Are not his Sons, but thoſe of Zebedee. 
Not, but he knew the Signs of earthly Pow'r 
Might well become Saint Peter's Succeſſor : 
The holy Father holds a double Reign, 
The Prince may keep his Pomp; the Fiſher muſt be plain. 
Such was the Saint; who ſhane with every Grace, 
Reflecting, Maſes-like, his Maker's Face. 
God ſaw his Image lively was expreſs'd; 
And his own Work, as in Creation, bleſs'd. 
The Tempter ſaw him too, with envious Eye; 
And, as on Job, demanded Leave to try. 
He took the Time when Richard was depos'd ; 
And high and low with happy Harry clos'd. 
This Prince, tho' great in Arms, the Prieſt withſtood: 
Near tho' he was, yet not the next of Blood, 
Had Richard, unconſtrain'd, reſign'd the Throne; 
A King can give no more than 1s his own : c 
The Title ſtood entail'd, had Richard had a Son, 
Conqueſt, an odious Name, was laid aſide, 
Where all ſubmitted ; none the Battle try'd. 
The ſenſeleſs Plea of Right by Providence, 
Was, by a flatt'ring Prieit, invented ſince: 
And laſts no longer than the preſent Sway ; 
But juſtifhes the next who comes in Play. 
The People's Right remains ; let thoſe who dare 
Diſpute their Pow'r, when they the Judges are. 
He join'd not in their Choice ; becauſe he knew 
Worſe mi$ht, and often did, from Change enſue, 
| Much 
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Much to himſelf he thought; but little ſpoke : 
Aud, undepriv'd, his 'Benefice forſook. | 


Now, through'the Land, his Cure of Souls he ſtretch'd; 


And like a primitive Apoſtle preach'd, 

Still chearful; ever conſtant to his Call; 

By many follow'd; lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. 

With what he beg'd, his Brethren he reliev'd ; 

And gave the Charities himſelf receiv'd. 

Gave, while he taught; and edify'd the more, 

. Becauſe he ſhew'd, by Proof, *twas eaſy to be Poor, 
He went not, with the Crowd, to ſee a Shrine; 

But fed us by the Way, with Food divine, 

In Deference to his Virtues, I forbear 

To ſhew you, what the reſt in Orders were: 

This Brillant is fo ſpottefs, and ſo bright, 

He needs no Foil: But ſhines by his own proper Light, 
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FAIR MAIDEN LADY, 
Who died at Barn, and is there Interred. 


Sling ELOW this Marble Monument is laid, 
& 2 


all that Heav'n wants of this celeſtial Maid. 6 
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Preſerve, O ſacred Tomb, thy Truſt con- 
A 3 5 ſign'd: Mind: 
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e The Mold was made on Purpoſe for the 
D And ſhe wou'd loſe, if at the latter Day 
One Atom cou'd be mix'd, of other Clay. 

Such were the Features of her heav'nly Face, 

Her Limbs were form'd with ſuch harmonious Grace, | 
So faultleſs was the Frame, as if the Whole | 
Had been an Emanation of the Soul ; | 
Which her own inward Symmetry reveal'd ; 

And like a Picture ſhone, in Glaſs anneal 
Or like the Sun eclips'd, with ſhaded Lignt : 

Too piercing, elſe, to be ſuſtain'd by Sight. 
Each Thought was viſible that rowl'd within: 
As through a Cryſtal Caſe, the figur'd Hours are ſeen. 

And Heav'n did this tranſparent Veil provide, 
Becauſe ſhe had no guilty Thought to hide, 
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All white, a Virgin-Saint, ſhe ſought the Skies: 

For Marriage, though it ſullies not, it dyes. 

High though her Wit, yet humble was her Mind; 
As if ſhe cou'd not, or ſhe wou'd not find . 
How much her Worth tranſcended all her Kind. 

Yet ſhe had learn'd ſo much of Heav'n below, 

That when arriv'd, ſhe ſcarce had more to know: C , 
But only to refreſh the former Hint; | 
And read her Maker in a fairer Print. 

So Pious, as ſhe had no Time to ſpare 

For human Thoughts, but was confin'd to Pray'r. 

Yet in ſuch Charities ſhe paſs'd the Day, 

? was wond'rous how ſhe found an Hour to pray. J 
A Soul ſo calm, it knew not Ebbs or Flows, 

Which Paſſion cou'd but curl; not diſcompoſe. 

A female Softneſs, with a manly Mind: 

A Daughter duteous, and a Siſter kind : 

In Sickneſs patient; and in Death reſign'd. 
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| 8 LD as J am, for Ladies Love unfit, 

he Pow'r of Beauty I remember yet, 

Which once inflam'd my Soul, and ſtil! 
inſpires my Wit, 

If Love be Folly, the ſevere Divine 

Has felt that Folly, tho' he cenſures mine; 

Pollutes the Pleaſures of a chaſte Embrace, 


Acts what I write, and propagates in Grace, 

With riotous Exceſs, a prieſtly Race. 

Suppoſe him free, and that I forge th' Offence, 

He ſhew'd the Way, perverting firſt my Senſe : 

In Malice witty, and with Venom fraught, 

He makes me ſpeak the Things I never thought. 

Compute the Gains of his ungovern'd Zeal ; 

III ſuits his Cloth the Praiſe of Railing well! 

The World will think that what we looſly write, 

Tho' now arraign'd, he read with ſome Delight; 

Becauſe he ſeems to chew the Cud again, 

When his broad Comment makes the Text too plain: 
R 2 And 
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And teaches more in one explaining Page, 

Than all the double Meanings of the Stage. 
What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean? 

We were at worſt but Wanton ; he's Obſcene. 

I, nor my Fellows, nor myſelf excuſe; 

But Love's the Subject of the Comic Muſe : 

Nor can we write without it, nor would you 

A Tale of only dry Inftruttion view; 

Nor Love 1s always of a vicious Kind, 

But oft to virtuous A-ts inflames the Mind, 

Awakes the ſleepy Vigour of the ooul, 

And, bruſhing o'er, adds Motion to the Pool, 


Love, ſtudious how to pleaſe, improves our Parts 


With polim'd Manners, and adorns with Arts. 


Love firſt invented Verſe, and form'd the Rhime, 


The Motion meaſur'd, harmoniz'd the Chime; 
To lib'ral Acts enlarg*d the narrow ſoul'd: 
Soften'd the Fierce, and made the Coward bold: 


The World when waſte, he peopled with Incrcaſe, 


And warring Nations reconcil'd in Peace. 
Ormond, the fiſt, and all the Fair may find, 
In this one Legend, to their Fame deiign'd, 


When Beauty hires the Blood, how Love exalts the Mind. 


N that ſweet Iſle, where Venus keeps her Court, 


And ev'ry Grace, and all the Loves, reſort ; 
Where either Sex is form'd of ſofter Earth, 


And takes the Bent of Picaſure from their Birth; 


There hv'd a Cyprian Lord, above the reit 

Wiſe, Wealthy, with a num'rous Iſſue bleſt. 
But as no Gift of Fortune 1s fincere, 

Was only wanting in a worthy Heir: 

His eldeſt born, a gcodly Youth to view, 

Excell'd the reſt in Shape, and outward thew ; 


Fair, tall, his Limbs with due Proportion join'd, 


But of a heavy, dull, degenerate Mind. 
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His Soul bely'd the Features of his Face; 
Beauty was there, but Beauty in Diſgrace. 
A clowniſh Mien, a Voice with ruſtic Sound, 
And ſtupid Eyes, that ever lov'd the Ground. 
He look'd like Nature's Error; as the Mind 
And Body were not of a Piece deſign'd, 
But made for two, and by Miſtake in one were join'd, 

The ruling Rod, the Father's forming Care, 
Were exercis'd in vain, on Wit's Deſpair ; 
The more inform'd, the leſs he underſtood, 
And deeper ſunk by flound'ring in the Mud. 
Now ſcorn'd of all, and grown the public Shame, 
The People from Galeſus chang'd his Name, 
And Cymon call'd, which ſignifes a Brute; 
So well his Name did with his Nature fuit. 

His Father, when he found his Labour lot, 
And Care employ'd, that anſwer'd not the Colt, 
Choſe an ungratcial Object te remove, 
And loath'd to {ee what Nature made him love; 
do to his Country Farm the Fool confn'd : 
Rude Work well ſuited with a ruſtic Mind, 
Thus to the Wilds the ſturdy nen went, 


A' Squite among the Swains, and pleas'd with Banihment. 


His Corn, and Cattle, were his only Care, 
And his ſupream Delight a Country Fair, 

It happen'd on a Summer's Holiday, f 
That to the Greenwood-Hmade he took his Way; 
For Cymox hunn'd the Church, and us'd not much to pray. 
His Quarter-Staff, which he cou'd ne'er forſake, 
Hung halt before, and half behind bis Back. 
He trudg'd along unknowiug what he ſought, 
And whiltled as he went, for Want of Thought. 

By Chance conduQted, or by 'Thir? conſtrain'd, 
The deep Receſſes of the Grove he gain'd; 
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Where in a Plain, defended by the Wood, 
Crept through the matted Graſs a Cryſtal Flood, 
By which an Alablaſter Fountain ſtood: 
And on the Margin of the Fount was laid 
(Attended by her Slaves) a ſleeping Maid. 
Like Dian, and her Nymphs, when tir'd with Sport, 
To reſt by cool Eurctas they reſort : 
The Dame herſelf the Goddeſs well expreſs'd, 
Not more diſtinguiſh'd by her purple Veſt, 
'Than by the charming Features of her Face, 
Ard ev'n in Slumber a ſuperior Grace: 
Her comely Limbs compos'd with decent Care, 
Her Body ſhaded with a ſlight Cymarr ; f 
Her Boſom to the View was only bare : 
Where two beginning Paps were ſcarcely ſpy'd, 
For yet their Places weze but fignify'd : . 
The tanning Wind upon her Boſom blows, 
To meet the fanning Wind the Boſom roſe; _ [Repoſe. 
The fanning Wind, and purling Streams, continue her 
The Fool of Nature, ſtood with ſtupid Eyes 
And gaping Mouth, that teſtify'd Surprize, 
. Fix*'d on her Face, nor cou'd remove his Sight, 
New as he was to Love, and Novice in Delight 
Long mute he ſtood, and leaning on his Staft, 
His Wonder witneſs'd with an ideot Laugh ; 
ITnen would have ſpoke, but by his glimmering Senſe 
Firſt found his Want of Words, and fear'd Offence : 
Douhted for what he was he ſhould be known, 
By his Clown-accent, and his Country-tone. 
Through the rude Chaos thus the running Light 
Shot the firſt Ray that piere'd the native Night: 
'Then Day and Darkneſs in the Maſs were mix'd, 
Til gather'd in a Globe, the Beams were fix'd : 
Laſt ſhone the Sun, who radiant in his Sphere 
Illumin'd Heav'n, and Earth, and roll'd around the Year, 
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So Reaſon in this brutal Soul began: 
Love made him firſt ſuſpe& he was a Man; 
Love made him doubt his broad barbarian Sound, 
By Love his Want of Words, and Wit, he found: 
That Senſe of Want prepar'd the future Way 
To Knowledge, and diſclos'd the Promiſe of a Day, 

W hat not his Father's Care, nor Tutor's Art 
Cou'd plant with Pains in his unpoliſh'd Heart, 
The beſt Inſtructor, Love, at once inſpir'd, 
As barren Grounds to Fruitfulneſs are fir'd : 
Love taught him Shame, and Shame with Love at Strife, 
Soon taught the ſweet Civilities of Life ; 
His groſs material Soul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her Kind : 
Exciting a Deſire till then unknown, 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 
This made the firſt Impreſſion in his Mind, 
Above, but juft above, the brutal Kind. 
For Beaſts can lixe, but not diſtinguiſh too, 
Nor their own liking by Reflection know; 
Nor why they like or this, or t' other Face, 
Or judge of this or that peculiar Grace, 
But Love in Groſs, and ſtupidly admire ; 
As Flies allur'd by Light, approach the Fire. 
Thus our Man-beaſt advancing by Degrees, 
Firit likes the Whole, then ſep'rates what he ſees ; 
On ſev*'ral Parts a fev*ral Praiſe beſtows, 
The ruby Lips, the well-proportion'd Noſe, 
The ſnowy Skin, and Raven-gloſly Hair, 
The dimpled Cheek, the Forehead riſing fair, 
And ev*n in Sleep ivelf a ſmiling Air. 
From thence his Eyes deſcending view'd the reſt, 


Her plump round Arms, white Hands, and heaving Breaſt. 


Long on the laſt he dwelt, though ev'ry Part 
A pointed Arrow ſped to pierce his Heart, 
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Thus in a Trice a Judge of Beauty grown, 
(A Judge erected from a country Clown) 
He long'*d to ſee her Eyes, in Slumber hid; 
And wiſh'd his own cou'd pierce within the Lid: 
He wou'd have wak'd her, but reſtrain'd his Thought, 
And Love new-born the firſt good Manners taught, 
An awful Fear his ardent With withſtood, 
Nor durſt difturb the Goddeſs of the Wood; 
For ſuch ſhe ſeem'd by her celeſtial Face, 
Excelling all the reſt of human Race: 
And Things divine, by common Senſe he knew, 
Muſt be devoutly ſeen at diitant View: 
So checking his Pere, with trembling Heart, 
Gazing he ſtood; nor would, nor could depart; 
Fix'd as a Pilgrim wilder'd in his Way, | 
Wio dares not tir, by Night for fear to fray, 
But ſtands with awful Eyes to watch the Dawn of Day, 
At Length awaking, /phigene.the Fair | 
(So was the Beauty call'd who caus'd his Care) 
Unclos'd her Eyes, and double Day.reveal'd, 
While thoſe of all her Slaves in Sleep were ſeal'd. 
The ſlavering Cudden, prop'd upon his Staff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning. Laugh, 
To welcome her awake, nor durſt hegin 1 
To ſpeak, but wiſely kept the Fool within. F 
Then ſhe; What make you Cympr here alone? F 
(For Cymern's Name was round the Country known, - 
Ir 
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Becauſe deſcended of a noble Race, 
And for a Soul ill ſorted with his Face.) 
But ſtill the Sat ſtood ſilent with Surprize, 


With fix'd Regard on her new open'd Eyes, | I 
And in his Breaſt receiv'd th? invenom'd Dart, * 
A tickling Pain that pleas'd amid the Smart. 


But conſcious of her Form, with quick Diſtruſt B 
She ſaw his ſparkling Eyes, and fear'd his brutal Luft : 
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This to prevent, ſhe wak'd her ſleepy Crew, 
And rifing haſty took a ſhort Adieu, 

Then (yo firſt his ruſtick Voice eſſay'd, 
With proffer'd Service to the parting Maid 
To ſee her ſafe; his Hand ſhe long deny'd, 
But took at length, aſham'd of ſuch a Guide. 
So Cymon lead her home, and leaving there 
No more wou'd to his Country Clowns repair, 
But ſought his Father's Houſe with better Mind, 
Refuſing in the Farm to be confin'd, 

The Father wonder'd at the Son's Return, 
And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn ; 
But doubtfully receiv'd, expecting {till 
To lcarn the ſecret Cauſes of his alter'd Will. 
Nor was he long delay'd; the firſt Requeſt 
He made, was, like his Brothers to be dreſs'd, 
And, as his Birth requir'd, above the reſt. 

With Eaſe his Suit was granted by his Sire, 
Diſtinguiſhing his Heir by rich Attire : 

His Body thus adorn'd, he next deſign'd 
With lib'ral Arts to cultivate his Mind: 
He ſought a Tutor of his own Accord, 

And ſtudy'd Leſſons he before abhorr'd. 


Thus the Man-Child advanc'd, and learn'd ſo faſt. 


That in ſhort Time his Equals he ſurpaſs'd: 
His brutal Manners from his Breaſt exil'd, 
His Mein he faſhion'd, and his Tongue he fil'd; 
In ev'ry Exerciſe of all admir'd, 
He ſeem'd, nor only ſeem'd, but was inſpir'd : 
Inſpir'd by Love, whoſe Buſineſs is to pleaſe ; 
He rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful Eaſe, 
More fam'd for Zenſe, for courtly Carriage more, 
Than for his brutal Folly known before. 

What then of alter'd Cy:102 ſhall we ſay, 
But that the Fire which choak'd in Aſhes lay, 
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A Load too heavy for his Soul to move, 

Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by Love? 

Love made an active Progreſs through his Mind, 

The duſky Parts he clear'd, the groſs refin'd, 

The drowſy wak'd ; and as he weat impreſs'd 

The Maker's Image on the human Beal. 

Thus was the Man amended by Deſire, 

And tho' he lov'd perhaps with too much Fire, 

His Father all his | aults with Reaſon ſcan'd, 

And lik'd an Error of the better Hand; 

Excus'd th' Exceſs of Paſſion in his Mind, 

By Flames too fierce, perhaps too much refin'd : 

So Cymon, ſince his Sire indulg'd his Will, 

Impetuous lov'd, and would be Cymon till ; 

(inleſus he diſown'd, and choſe to bear 

The Name of Fool confirm'd, and biſhop'd by the Fair. 
To 14 by his Friends his Suit he mov'd, 

Ciſitus the Father of the Fair he lov'd: 

But he was pre-ingag'd by former Ties, 

While Cymon was endeav'ring to be wiſe : 

And Iphigene, oblig'd by former Vows, 

Had giv'n her Faith.to wed a foreign Spouſe : 

Her Fire and ſhe to Rhodian Pa mond, 

Tho' both repenting, were by Promiſe bound, 

Nor could retract; and thus, as Fate decreed, 

"Tho! better lov'd, he ſpoke too late to Speed, 
The Doom was paſt, the Ship already ſent, 

Did all his tardy Diligence prevent : 

Siph'd to herſelf the fair —— Maid, 

While ſlormy Cymoen thus in ſecret ſaid: 

The Time is come for /phigene to find 

'The Miracle ſhe wrought upon my Mind : 

Her Charms have made me Man, her raviſh'd Love 

In Rank ſhall place me with the Bleſs'd above. 

For mine by Love, by Force ſhe ſhall be mine, 

Orc Death, if Force ſhould fail, ſhall finiſh my * 4 
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Reſolv'd he ſaid; and rigg'd with ſpeedy Care 
A Veſſel ſtrong, and well equipp'd for War. 
The ſecret Ship with choſen Friends he ſtor'd; 
And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard, 
Ambuſh'd he lay behind the Cyprian Shore, 
Waiting the Sail that all his Wiſhes bore ; 
Nor long expected, for the following Tide 
Sent out the hoſtile Ship and beauteous Bride. 
To Rhodes the rival Bark directly ſteer'd, 
When Cymon ſudden at her Back appear'd, 
And ſtop'd her Flight: Then ſtanding on his Prow 
In 1 Terms he thus defy'd the Foe, 
Or ſtrike your Sails at Summons, or prepare 
To prove the laſt Extremities of War. | 
Thus warn'd, the Rhodians for the Fight provide; 
Already were the Veſſels Side by Side, c | 
Theſe obſtinate to. ſave, and thoſe to ſeize the Bride. 
But Cymon ſoon his crooked Grapples caſt, Ta 
Which with tenacious hold his Foes embrac'd, 
And, arm'd withSword andShield, amidthePreſs he paſs'd. 
Fierce was the Fight, but haſt'ning to his Prey, 
By Force the furious Lover freed his Way: 
Himſelf alone diſpers'd the Rhodian Crew, 
The Weak diſdain'd, the Valiant overthrew ; 
Cheap Conqueſt for his following Friends remain'd, 
He reap'd the Field, and they but only glean'd. 
His Vigor) confeſs'd, the Foes retreat, 
And caſt their Weapons at the Victor's Feet. 
Whom thus he chear'd: O Rheodian Vouth, I fought: 
For Love alone, nor other Booty ſought ;: 
Your Lives are ſafe ; your Veſſel I reſign, 
Yours be your own, reſtoring what is mine: 
In Iphigene I chaim my rightful Due, 
Robb'd by my Rival, and detain'd by you: 
Your Paſimond a lawleſs Bargain drove, 
The Parent could not ſell the Daughter's Love; 


Or 


Or if he cou'd, my Love diſdains the Laws, 
And like a King by Conqueſt gains his Cauſe: 
Where Arms take Place, all other Pleas are vain, 


Love taught me, Force, and Force ſhall Love maintain, 
You, what by Strength you could not keep, releaſe, 


And at an eaſy Ranſom buy your Peace. 


Fear on the conquer'd Side ſoon ſign'd th' Accord, 


And [phigene to Cymon was reſtor'd : 

While to his Arms the bluſhing Bride he took; 
To ſeeming Sadneſs ſhe compos'd her Look ; 
As if by Force ſubjected to his Will, 

Tho? pleas'd, diſſembling, and a Woman till. 
And, for ſhe wept, he wip'd her falling Tears, 
And pray'd her to diſmiſs her empty Fears; 
For yours I am, he ſaid, and have deſery'd, 
Your Love much better whom ſo long I ſerv'd, 
Than he to whom your formal Father ty'd 
Your Vows; and ſold a Slave, not ſent a Bride. 
Thus while he ſpoke he ſeiz'd the willing Prey, 
As Paris bore the Spartan Spouſe away: _ 
Faintly ſhe ſcream'd, and ev'n her Eyes confeſs'd 


She rather would be thought, than was diftreſs'd. 


Who now exults but Cymon in his Mind, 
Vain Hopes, and empty Joys of human Kind, 
Proud of the preſent, to the future blind ! 
Secure of Fate while Cymon plows the Sea, 
And fteers to Candy with his conquer'd Prey, 


Scarce the third Glaſs of meaſur'd Hours was run, 


When like a fiery Meteor ſunk the Sun; 

The Promiſe of a Storm ; the ſhifting Gales 
Forſake by Fits, and fill the flagging Sails : 

» Hoarſe Murmurs of the Main from far were heard, 
And Night came on, not by Degrces prepar'd, 
But all at once; at once the Winds ariſe, 


The Thunders roll, the forky Lightning flies, 
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In vain the Maſter iſſues out Commands, 

In vain the trembling Sailors ply their Hands: 
The Tempeſt unforeſzen prevents their Care, 
And from the firſt they labour in Deſpair. 

The giddy Ship, betwixt the Winds and Tides 
Forc'd back, and forwards, in a Circle rides, 0 
Stun'd with the diff'rent Blows; then ſhoots amain, 
Till counterbuff 'd ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again. 

Not more aghaſt the proud Archangel fell, 
Plung'd from the Height of Heav'n ta deepeſt Hell, 
Than ſtood the Lover of his Love poſſeſs'd, 

Now curs'd the more, the more he had been bleſs'd. 
More anxious. for her Danger than his own, 
Death he defhes ; but would be loſt alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womaniſh Complaints 
Adds pious Pray'rs, and wearies all the Saints; 
Ev'n if ſhe could, her Love ſhe would repent, 
But fince ſhe cannot, dreads the Puniſhment : 
Her forfeit Faith, and Pa/imond betray'd, 

Are ever preſent, and her Crime upbraid, 

She blames herſelf, nor blames her Lover leſs, 
Augments her Anger as her Fears increaſe ; 
From her own Back the Burden would remove, 
And lays the Load on his unzovern'd Love, 
Which interpoſing durſt in Heay'n's Deſpight 
Invade, and violate another's Right : 

The Pow'rs incens'd, a while deferr'd his Pain, 
And made him Maſter of his Vows in vain: 
But ſoon they puniſh'd his preſumptuous Pride; 
That for his daring Enterprize ſhe dy'd, 

Who rather not reſiſted, than comp ly'd. 

Then impotent of Mind, with al:er'd Senſe, 
She hugg'd th' Offender, and forgave th' Offence, 
Sex to the la: Mean Time with Sails declin'd 
The wandring Veſſel drove before the Wind: 
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Toſs'd and retoſs'd, aloft, and then alow ; | 
Nor Port they ſeek, nor certain Courſe they know, 
But ev'ry Moment wait the coming Blow. 
Thus blindly driv'n, by breaking Day they view'd 
The Land before *em, and their Fears renew'd ; 
The Land was welcome, but the Tempeſt bore. 
The threatn'd Ship againſt a rocky Shore. 
A winding Bay was near ; to this they bent, 
And juſt eſcap'd ; their Force already ſpent : 
Secure from Storms, and panting from the Sea, 
The Land unknown at Leiſure they ſurvey ; 
And ſaw (but ſoon their fickly Sight withdrew) 
The riſing Tow'rs of Rhodes at diſtant View; 
And curs'd the hoſtile Shore of Pafimona, 
Sav'd from the Seas, and ſhipwreck'd on the Ground. 
The frighted Sailors try'd their Strength in vain 
To turn the Stern, and tempt the ſtormy Main; 
But the ſtiff Wind withſtood the lab'ring Oar, 
And forc'd them forward on the fatal Shore ! 
The crooked Keel now bites the Rhodian Strand, 
And the Ship. moor'd, conſtrains the Crew to land : 
Vet ſtill they might be ſafe becauſe unknown, 
But as ill Fortune ſeldom comes alone, 
The Veſſel they diſmiſs'd was driv'n before, 
Already ſhelter'd on their native Shore ; 
Known each, they know: But each with Change of Chear; 
The vanquiſh'd Side exults; the Victors fear; 
Not them but theirs, made Pris'ners ere they Fight, 
Deſpairing Conqueſt, and depriv'd of Flight. 
The Country rings around with loud Alarms, 
And raw in Fields the rude Militia ſwarms; 
Mouths without Hands; maintain'd at vaſt Expence; 
In Peace a Charge, in War a weak. Defence ; 
Stout once a Month. they march a bluſt'ring Band, 
And ever, but in Times of Need, at Hand: 
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This was the Morn when ifſuing on the Guard, 
Drawn up in Rank and File they ſtood prepar'd. 
Of ſeeming Arms to make a ſhort Eſſay, 

Then haſten to be drunk, the Buſineſs of the Day. 
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The Cowards would have fled, but that they knew 


Themſelves ſo many, and their Foes ſo few; 
But crowding on, the laſt the firſt impel: 
Tl overborn with Weight the Cyprian, fell. 
Cymon inſlav'd, who firſt the War begun, 
And [phigene once more is loſt and won. 
Deep in a Dungeon was the Captive caſt, 
Depriv'd of Day, and held in Fetters faſt: 
His Life was only ſpar'd at their Requeſt, 
Whom taken he ſo nobly had releas'd > 
But [phigenia was the Ladies Care, | 
Each in their Turn addrefs'd to treat the Fair; 
While Paſimond and his the nuptial Feaſt prepare, 
Her ſecret Soul to Cymon was inclin'd, 
But ſhe muſt ſuffer what her Fates aſſign'd,; 
So paſſive 1s the Church of Womankind. 
What worſt to Cymon could his Fortune deal, 
Roll'd to the loweſt Spoke of all her Wheel? 
It reſted to diſmiſs the downward Weight, 
Or raiſe him upward to his former Height ; 
The latter pleas'd; and Love (concern'd the moſt). 
Prepar'd th'. Amends, for what by Love he loſt, 
The Sire of Paſimond had left a Son 
Though younger, yet for Courage early known, 
Ormiſda call'd; to whom by Promiſe ty'd, 
A Rhodian Beauty was the deftin'd Bride; 
Caſſandra was her Name, above the reſt 
Renown'd for Birth, with Fortune amply bleſs'd. 
Lyfimachus who ruldithe Rhodian State, 
Was then by Choice their annual Magiſtrate: 
He lov'd Caſſandra too with equal Fire, 
Bat Fortue had not favour'd his Deſire; 
1 
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Croſs'd by her Friends, by her not diſapprov'd, | 
Nor yet preferr'd, or like Ormiſaa lov'd : 


So ſtood th' Affair: Some little Hope remain'd, Fl. 
That ſhould his Rival chance to loſe, he gain'd. . 


Mean Time young Pafimond his Marriage preſs'd, 

Ordain'd the nuptial Day, prepar'd the Feaft ; 
And frugally reſolv'd (the Charge to ſhun, 
Which would be double ſhould he wed alone) 

To join his Brother's Bridal with his own. 

Lyfimachus oppreſs'd with mortal Grief / 
Receiv'd the News, and ſtudy'd quick Relief: | 
The fatal Day approach'd : If Force were us'd, | 
The Magiſtrate his publick Truſt abus'd; 
To Juſtice liable, as Law requir'd 
For when his Office ceas'd, his Pow'r expir'd : | 
While Pow'r remain'd, the Means were in his Hand 
By Force to ſeize, and then forſake the Land : 
Betwixt Extreams he knew not how to move, 
A Slave to Fame, but more a Slave to Love : 
Reſiraining others, yet himſelf not free, , 
Made impotent by Pow'r, debas'd by Dignity ! 
Both Sides he weigh'd: But after much Debate, 
The Man prevail'd above the Magiſtrate. 

Love never fails to maſter what he finds, f 
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But works a diff'rent Way in diff'rent Minds, 

'The Fool enlightens, and the Wiſe he blinds. 

This Youth propoſing to poſſeſs, and *ſcape, 

Began in Murder, to conclude in Rape: 

Unprais'd by me, tho' Heav*n ſometimes may bleſs 
An impious Act with undeſerv'd Succeſs : | 
The Great, it ſeems, are privileg'd alone 

do puniſh all Injuſtice but their own, 

But here 1 ſtop, not daring to proceed, 0 
Yet bluſh to flatter an unrighteous Deed : 

For Crimes are but permitted, not decreed. 


Reſoly'd ' 
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Reſolv'd on Force, his Wit the Prætor bent, 

To find the Means that might ſecure th' Event; 

Not long he labour'd, for his lucky Thought 

In Captive Cymon found the Friend he ſought; 

Th' Example pleas'd : 'Fhe Cauſe and Crime the ſame; 

An injur'd Lover, and a ravith'd Dame. 

How much he durſt he knew by what he dar'd, 

The leſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd | 

To manage loathſome Life when Love was the Reward. 
This ponder'd well, and fix'd on his Intent, 

In Depth of Night he for the Pris'ner ſent; 

In ſecret ſent, the publick View to un, 

Then with a ſober Smile he thus begun, 

The Pow'rs above, who bounteoully beſtow 

Their Gift and Graces on Mankind below, 

Yet prove our Merit firſt, nor blindly give 

To ſuch as are not Worthy to receive: 

For Valour and for Virtue they provide 

Their due Reward, but firſt they muſt be try'd: 

Theſe fruitful Seeds within your Mind tuey ſow'd; 

"Twas yours t improve the Talent they beſtow'd ; 

They gave you to be born of noble Kind, 

They gave you Love to lighten up your Mind, 

And purge the groſſer Parts; they gave yu Care 

To pleaſe, and Caurage to deſerve the Fair. 

hus far they try'd you, and by Proof they found 

The Grain intruſted in a grateful Ground: 

But ſtill the great Experiment remain'd, 

They ſuſfer'd you to loſe the Prize you gain'd ; 

That you might learn the Gift was theirs alone: 

And when reſtor'd, to them the Bleſſing own. 

Reſtor'd it ſoon will be; the Means prepar'd, 

The Difficulty ſmooth'd, the Dauger ſhar'd : 

Be but yourſelf, the Care to me reſign, 

Then {phigene is yours, Caſſandra mine. 


Your 
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And chearful Torches gild the jolly Night, 
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Your Rival Paſinond purſues your Life, 
Impatient to revenge his raviſh'd Wife, 

But yet. not his; To-morrow is behind, 

And Love our Fortunes in one Band has join'd: 
Two Brothers are our Foes, Ormiſda mine, 

As much declar'd, as Paſimond is thine: 


With Love to Friend and Fortune for our Guide, 


Let both reſolve to die, or each redeem a Bride. 
Right I have none, nor haſt thou much to plead ; 

Tis Force when done muſt juſtify the Deed : 

Our Taſk perform'd, we next prepare for Flight ; 

And let the Loſers talk in vain of Right: 

We with the Fair will ſail before the Wind, 

Tf they are griev'd, I leave the Laws behind: 

Speak thy Reſolves; If now thy Courage droop, 

Deſpair in Priſon, and abandon Hope ; 

But if thou dar'ſt in Arms thy Love regain, 

(For Liberty without thy Love were vain :) 

Then ſecond my Deſign to ſeize the Prey, 

Or lead to ſecond Rape, for well thou know'ſt the Way. 
Said Cymon overjoy'd, Do thou propoſe 

The Means to Fight, and only ſhew the Foes ; 

For from the firſt, when Love had fir d my Mind, 

Reſolv'd I left the Care of Life behind. 
To this the bold Ly/imachus reply d, 

Let Heav'n be neuter, and the Sword decide : 

The Spouſals are prepar'd, already play 

The Minſtrels, and provoke the tardy Day: 


To-morrow muſt their common Vows be ty'd ; 


All Rhodes is ſummon'd to the nuptial Feaſt, 
All but myſelf the ſole unbidden Gueſt. 
Unbidden though I am, I will be there, 


By this the Brides are wak'd, their Grooms are dreſs'd ; | 


And, join'd by thee, intend to joy the Fair. 


Now hear the reſt ; when Day reſigns the Light, 
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Be ready at my Call; my choſen few 

With Arms adminitter'd ſhall aid thy Crew. 

Then entring unexpected will we ſeize 

Our deſtin'd Prey, from Men diſſolv'd in Eaſe; 

By Wine diſabled, unprepar'd for Fight; 

And haſt'ning to the Seas ſuborn our Flight: 

The Seas are ours, for I command the Fort, 

A Ship well man'd expects us in the Port: 

It they, or if their Friends, the Prize conteſt, 

Death ſhall attend the Man who dares reſiſt, | 
It pleas'd! the Pris'ner to his Hold retir'd, 

His Troop with equal Emulation fir'd, | 
All fix'd to Fight, and all their wonted Work requir'd, 
The Sun aroſe; the Streets were throng'd around, 

The Palace open'd, and the Poſts were crown'd : 

The double Bridegroom at the Door attends 

Th' expected Spouſe, and entertains the Friends: 

They meet, they lead to Church; the Prieſts invoke 

The Pow'rs, and feed the Flames with fragrant Smoke; 

This done they Feaſt, and at the cloſe of Night 

By kindled Torches vary their Delight, 

Theſe lead the lively Dance, and thoſe the brimming 

Bowls invite. | 3 

Now at th' appointed Place and Hour aſſign'd, 

With Souls reſolv'd the Raviſhers were join'd : 

Three Bands ate form'd: The firſt is ſent before 

To favour the Retreat, and guard the Shore: 

The ſecond at the Palace-gate is plac'd, 

And up the lofty Stairs aſcend the laſt : 

A peaceful Troop they ſeem with ſhining Veſts, 

But Coats of Male beneath ſecure their Breaſts. 
Dauntleſs they enter, Cymon at their Head, 

And find the Feaſt renew'd, the Table ſpread : 

Sweet Voices, mix'd with intrumental Sounds, 


Aſcend the vaulted Roof, the vaulted Roof rebounds. 


When 
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When like the Harpies ruſhing through the Hall 

The ſudden Troop appears, the Tables fall, 

Their ſmoaking Load is on the Pavement thrown 

Each Raviſher prepares to ſeize his own: 

The Brides, invaded with a rude Embrace, 

Shreek out for Aid, Confuſion fills the Place; 

Quick to redeem the Prey their plighted Lords 

Advance, the Palace gleams with ſhining Swords, 
But late is all Defence, and Succour vain ; 

The Rape is made, the Raviſhers remain: 

Two ſturdy Slaves were only ſent before 4 8 
o bear the purchas'd Prize in ſafety to the Shore, 

The Troop retires, the Lovers cloſe the Rear, 

With forward Faces not confeſſing Fear: 

Backward they move, but ſcorn their Pace to mend; 

Then ſeek the Stairs, and with flow Haſte deſcend. 
Fierce Pafimend, their Paſſage to prevent, 'I. 

Thra# full on Cymen's Back in his Deſcent, - 7 

The Blade return'd unbath'd, and to the Handle bent: 

Stout Yun ſoon remounts, and cleft in two | 

His Rival's Head with one deſcending Blow: 

And as the next in rank O-mi/aa Rood, | 

He turn'd the Point: The Sword inur'd to Blood, ! 

Bor'd his unguarded Breaſt, which pour'd a purple Flood. 
With vow'd Revenge the gathering Crowd purſues, 

The Raviſhers turn Head, the Fight renews ; 

The Hall is heap'd with Corps; the ſprinkled Gore 

Beſmears the Walls, and floats the Marble Floor. 

Diſpers'd at length the drunken Squadron flies, | 

The Victors to their Veſſel bear the Prize; : 

And hear behind loud Groans, and lamentable Cries. 
The Crew with merry Shouts their Anchors weigh, 

Then ply their Oars, and bruſh the buxom Sea, 

While Troops of gather'd Rhodians croud the Key 

What ſhould the People do, when left alone ? 

The Governor and Government are gone. 


The 
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The publick Wealth to foreign Parts convey'd; 
Some Troops diſbanded, and the reſt unpaid. 
Rhodes is the Sovereign of the Sea no more; 
Their Ships unrigg'd, and ſpent their naval Store; 
'They neither could defend, nor can purſue, 
But grin'd their Teeth, and caſt a helpleſs View: 
In vain with Darts a diſtant War they try, 
Short, and more ſhort the miſſive Weapons fly, 
Mean while the Raviſhers their Crimes enjoy, 
And flying Sails and ſweeping. Oars employ ; 
The Cliffs of Rhodes in little Space are loſt, 
Joe's Ile they ſeek ; nor Fowe denies his Coaſt, 

In Safety landed on the Candian Shore, 
With generous Wines their Spirits they reſtore ; 
There Cymon with his Rhodian Friend reſides, 
Both court, and wed at once the willing Brides, 
A War enſues, the Cretans own their Cauſe, 
Sriff to defend their hoſpitable Laws : 
Both Parties loſe by Turns; and neither wins, 
Till Peace propounded by a 'I'ruce begins. 
'The Kindred of the Slain forgive the Deed, 
But a ſhort Exile muſt for Show precede ; 
The Term expir'd, from Candia they remove; 
And happy each, at Home, enjoys his Love. 
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